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Straight-lug''Wedge'm"action  means 
surer  pull  in  every  kind  of  footing ! 


HAULING  HEAVILY  LOADED  TRAILERS  up  steep,  slippery  grades  is  a  common  farm  job 
—yet  it  takes  uncommon  grip  and  pull  to  walk  away  with  it!  That's  why  more  farmers 
surveyed  prefer  Goodyears  than  all  other  makes  of  tractor  tires  put  together!  Yes— 
you  can  count  on  Goodyear's  exclusive  "wedge -in"  action  to  boost  you  through  a  better 
day's  work  than  any  other! 

NO  OTHER  MAKE  TIRE  CAN  OFFER  ALL  THESE- 


EXCLUSIVE,  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS,  coming 

closer  together  at  shoulders,  (A)  take  a  "wedge-in" 
bite  that  firms  loose  soil  —  gives  "the  greatest  pull 
on  earth"! 

0-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  helps  ruler-straight  lugs  bite 
deeper,  pull  better! 


LONG,  EVEN  WEAR  —  for  ruler-straight  lugs  work 
evenly  against  soil,  roll  smoothly  on  road  — and  so 
wear  slowly  and  evenly! 

RE-LUGGING  SAVINGS  —  for  its  vastly  stronger 
body  keeps  Super-Sure-Grip  fit  to  re-lug  or  retread 
—  and  re-use! 


Naturally,  other  make  farm  tires  try  to  look  like  Super-Sure-Grips— but  your  Goodyear 
dealer  can  show  you  why  no  other  tires  can  work  like  them!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire 
Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Suprr-Sure-Gnp-T  M .  Thv  Gi*od>'Cttr  Tir«  it  Rubber  Cumpiiny.  Akrun,  Ohio 


GOOD/YEAR 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEARS  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  OF  TRACTOR  TIRES  ^  TOGETHER! 

We  think  you'll  like  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD  -every  Sundoy-ABC  Radio  Nelwork-THE  GOODYEAR  TELEVISION  PLAYHOUSE-every  other  Sunday-NBC  TV  Network 


Student 


Post  Office. 


On  a  scant  1 '/i  gallons  of  low-cost  diesel  fuel  per  hour,  duty,  4-cycle  International  full  diesel  engine  to  deliver 
this  McCormick®  Farmall®  Super  M-TA  Diesel*  with  full-diesel  work  power.  Diesel  fuel  is  injected  to  all  cyl- 


McCormick  No.  31  loader  handles  a  big  tonnage  of  com¬ 
pacted  manure.  Seconds  fast,  you  start  on  gasoline  .  .  .  and 
seconds  fast,  direct  combustion  heat  conditions  the  heavy- 


inders  with  micrometric  precision  .  .  .  for  smooth,  equal 
power. ..for  economy  second  to  none.  With  Torque  Ampli¬ 
fier,  you  boost  pull-power  up  to  45  per  cent  on  the  go! 


Pressure-fed  lubrication  keeps  International  diesel  engine 
bearings  drenched.  Efficient  one-system  cooling  protects 
oil  film  strength,  aids  clean  combustion.  Tbis  McCormick 
Super  WD-9*  pulls  a  5-furrow  plow.  Or,  you  can  get  a 
4-plow  Super  W6-TA  Diesel*  with  Torque  Amplifier. 


^  ST'*-., 


Back  in  for  tillage— head  in  for  dozing— with  the  McCor¬ 
mick  combination  carrier  for  this  International®  TD-9 
crawler*. . .subsoil  as  deep  as  30  inches.  The  International 
diesel’s  pre-set  governor  lets  you  get  top  rated-speed  power 
.  .  .  top  lugging  power  ...  to  step  up  work  capacity. 


On  wheels  or  tracks  •  •  • 
only  a  fast-starting 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


gives  you  6  major 
advantages  •  •  •  every 
month  of  the  year! 

Test  all  six  major  International  diesel  advantages:  (1) 
fast,  all-weather  starting;  (2)  fuel  economy  for  others  to 
match;  (3)  stepped-up  work  capacity;  (4)  special  delivery 
lubrication;  (5)  positive  one-system  cooling;  (6)  clean  com¬ 
bustion  on  non-premium  fuels.  See  your  IH  dealer! 

’'A/jo  available  with  heavy-duty  gasoline  engines. 

INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Form 
Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power 
Units  . . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Send  for 

FREE 

Catalog 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  FQ-12,  Chicago  80,  III. 

Send  free  catalog  checked: 

I  I  McCormick  Farmall  Super  M-TA  Diesel 
Q  McCormick  Super  WD-9 
r~l  International  TD-9  Crawler 
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My  IH  dealer  iS- 


Kiere  are 

REAL 


•  the  most  soundly  engi¬ 
neered  system  in  the  world 
—specially  designed  arid  in¬ 
stalled  for  your  own  soil, 
crops,  hind  slope,  weather, 
for  your  own  water  supply 
and  labor  conditions. 

•  backed  by  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  techni¬ 
cally  and  financially  able  to 
guaranty  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance. 

•  a  Shlr-Rane  system  will 
never  be  an  orphan  —  you 
can  always  be  sure  of  serv¬ 
ice,  parts  and  additions. 

•  a  large  staff  of  field  engi¬ 
neers  backs  up  your  well- 
trained  Shlr-Rane  dealer 
in  solving  your  individual 
irrigation  problems. 

•  continuous  improvements 
enable  you  to  keep  your 
Shlr-Rane  system  up-to- 
the-minute  at  all  times  and 
at  lowest  cost  to  vou. 


PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

FOR  SURE  PROFITS! 


The  most  important  guaranty  of  getting  a  profitable,  depend 


able  and  easily  financed  portable  sprinkler  irrigation  system  is 


THE  REPUTATION  AND  ABILITIES  OF  THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  HIS 


DEALERS.  Each  Shur-Rane  ir 

istallation  is  backed  by  the  entire  re- 

sources  and  research  facilities 

>  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 

Corporation,  the  nation's  lead 

ing  manufacturer  of  irrigation  equip- 

ment.  Why  gamble?  Be  sure  \ 

vith  Shur-Rane 

Send  for  our  new  booklet  telling  zehat  you  want  to  know  about  portable 


sprinkler  irrigation,  do  it  .now.  It’s  authoritative.  It’s  free.  It’s  yours  by 
simply  filling  out  the  coupon  below. 


custom-engineered 
to  your  own  form 
INSURES: 

•  Larger  Yields 

e  Better  Quality 
Yields 

•  Faster  Seed 
Germination 

e  Water 
Conservation 

•  Better  Fertilising 

e  Drought  Insurance 
e  Soil  Conservation 

•  Labor  and 
Time  Saving 


Partial  view  of  the  complete  up-to-date  engi¬ 
neering  department  maintained  by  SHUR-RANE. 


Setttf  fot 

FREE 
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SNM-RANI  MIIOATION  STmMS,  DIPT.  P9-W-4 

PMd  MscMfiery  Mid  CheMicol  CMTpeftlen  HuBDlEr 

P.O.  14S  •  t—  Jeee  1,  CwlHenila 

H  hi  ene  ef  the  14  SeethiMtiwi  SMtee,  eend  le  Fleride  Dhrisian,  lahetand,  Pta. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  “What  you  should 
know  about  Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigationr 


CITY 

STA1 

Farm  Qudrii'rlv.  Vol.  Nine.  No.  Four.  Fditorial.  Circulation  and  I  xc 
Subscription  price  50c  a  supy;  lor  one  \ear.  te'r  iwo  \ears 

mailer  at  the  Post  OAce. 


)fhcAS.  last  iJth  Sirni  C.incinnati.  t>hio.  I'ublishid  quartcrlv  bv  the  Aut<’mobiIe  nitiest  Publishing  Corp, 
lor  thfse  wars.  Add  SI  p^r  \iar  ixtra  lor  ratts  outside  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada.  Lntered  as  second  class 
ail.  Ohio,  under  ihe  Act  ol  March  3,  lb79.  (Title  Reg.  L'.S.  Fat.  Utl.) 


New  Idea  120  bu.,  PTO  spreader.  4  rates  of  feed  for  each  forward  gear  of  your  tractor.  Works  under  greater  variety  of  field  conditions. 


How  to  get  the  most  for  your  money 


To  farm  profitably  today,  every 
dollar  you  invest  in  equipment  has 
to  produce  income  like  it  never 
did  before.  For  instance,  suppose 
you  are  thinking  about  buying  a 
manure  spreader. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a 
New  Idea  gives  you  more  value 
per  dollar  you  invest.  New  Idea 
built  the  first  “widespread”  ma¬ 
nure  spreader.  New  Idea  has  built 


and  sold  more  spreaders  for  more 
years  than  any  other  company. 
It’s  one  of  New  Idea’s  main  prod¬ 
ucts,  not  just  a  sideline.  New  Idea 
spreaders  are  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  only  New  Idea  has  — 
experience  that  comes  from  build¬ 
ing  and  selling  over  a  half  million 
spreaders;  changing,  improving, 
perfecting  year  after  year. 

You  can  choose  from  4  models: 


the  big  No.  15  PTO  shown  abov'e; 
or  a  ground-driven,  2-wheel,  90- 
bushel  model;  or  a  2-wheel,  65- 
bushel  model;  or  a  4-wheel,  tractor 
or  horse-drawn,  75-bushel  model. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money. 
Look  at  others,  then  go  to  your 
New  Idea  dealer  and  compare 
point  for  point.  You’ll  see  why  it’s 
such  a  good  idea  to  buy  a  New 
Idea  manure  spreader. 


Fertilizer  Spreaders  —  The  newest  member  of  the  famous  New  Idea 
line.  They're  so  good  you  get  this  ironclad  guarantee:  "The  New  Idea 
Fertilizer  Spreader  will  spread  fertilizer  in  ANY  condition  in  ANY* 
amount,  uniformly  and  accurately  without  clogging  or  your  money 
back."  Choose  from  4  models:  I2-ft.,  10-ft.,  8-fl.,  5-ft.;  plus  tractor 
mounted  model  for  Ford  or  Ferguson  tractors  —  for  broadcast  or 
band  application.  Grass  seeder  cltachments  for  8,  10,  12  ft.  models. 

(’from  10  to  5000  lbs.  per  acre) 


SPECIFICATIONS  (No.  15  PTO  120  bu.  spreader) 

BOX  —  select,  corrosion  resistant  pine,  double  riveted  to  steel  frame, 
topped  by  steel  flares;  FRAME  —  heavy  gauge  angle  steel;  DRIVE 
GEARS  —  completely  enclosed  in  oil  bath;  BEARINGS  —  centrally 
loaded,  self-aligning,  with  renewable  bushings;  tapered  roller  bear¬ 
ings  in  wheel  hubs;  PADDIES  —  heavy  duty,  individually  replace¬ 
able;  CYLINDERS  —  heavy  steel  with  116  staggered  high  carbon  steel 
teeth;  OPERATING  PARTS  —  fully  shielded  for  longer  life  and  safety. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY. 


DEPT.  1338  COIDWATER,  OHIO 
Plea:*  send  free  liferolur*  os  checlred; 

C  No.  15  PTO  Spreader  (IJO  bu.) 

Q  No.  I2  A  Spreader  (90  bu.) 

I~i  No.  14-A  Spreader  (65-bu.) 

r~l  No.  10-A  Spreader  (4-wheel — 75-bu.) 


\"\^ycp 


'Z'.  Fertilizer  Spreaders 
C  Need  for  Schoolwork 
C  *  farm _ acres 
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JOHN  DEERE 


They’re  brand-new  additions  to  the  famous  John  Deere  “70” 
Family — a  row-crop  Diesel,  plus  new  Diesel,  Gasoline,  and  LP-Gas 
models  for  grain  and  rice  growers.  Now,  there’s  a  “70”  specially- 
designed  for  your  choice  of  fuel,  your  exact  farming  requirements. 

And  what  spectacular  performers  they  are! 

Full  4-5  plow  power  gives  you  tremendous  capacity  that  saves 
time  and  labor  on  the  big  jobs.  3-point  hitch  and  matched  “pick 
up  and  go”  tools  offer  increased  adaptability. 

Powered  by  today’s  most  modern  tractor  engines  .  .  .  unmatched 
in  simplicity  and  ruggedness  .  .  .  quality-built  through  and  through 
— these  new  models  cost  less  to  operate  every  step  of  the  way. 

And  when  it  comes  to  ease  of  handling,  words  can’t  describe 
the  entirely  new  experience  that  awaits  you  at  the  wheel  of  one 
of  these  tractors.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer  soon. 


Send  for  FREE  Literature 

JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois  •  Dept.  K54 

Pledse  send  me  free  literature  on  the: 

D  ’‘70’’  Diesel  Row-Crop  D  "70"  Diesel  Standard 
1_|  "70"  Gasoline  Standard  G  "70"  LP-Gas  Standard 
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SIR  LOIN  LEAPS  TO  A 


Record 
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Production 


Increased 

Production 


Increased 

Production 


Increased 

Production 


'  Percentage  Increase  Cattle  Slaughter  .  .  . 

Lit  eti  eight— 1912-191^ 

"PVER  upward  surge  the  fortunes  of  Sir  Loin  .  .  .  traveling  to 
^  record  heights  of  production  throughout  his  realm.  W'her- 
cver  he  ranges,  toda\'s  noble  steer  grows  faster  \vith  less  waste 
and  reaches  market  finish  more  quickly. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  his  lordship’s  rise  is  the  feeder’s 
increased  awareness  of  the  importance  of  proper  feeds  and  im¬ 
proved  feeding  methods.  Exacting  feed  formulas,  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  and  administered,  deserve  much  of  the  credit.  Many 
such  formulas  contain  Seagram  Dried  Grains  because  of  their 
wealth  of  proteins,  minerals,  B-vitamins  and  many  other  nour¬ 
ishing  growth-promoting  elements. 

Feed  research  is  part  of  a  continuing  program  at  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  &  Sons  to  better  serve  the  nation’s  agriculture. 
Carload  lot  inquiries  are  invited. 


GRAINS! 


JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  Inc. 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky 
Grain  Products  Division 
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Whether  the  milk  goes  into  a  bucket  or  into  a  pipe  line, 
good  cow  milking  comes  first  with  the  Surge. 

Sure!  .  .  .  we  haxe  pipe  lines  and  milk  pumps  and  re¬ 
leasers  and  line  washers  .  ,  .  everything  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  first 
of  all  and  most  important  of  all  we  have  genuine  Surge  TL’G 
(S:  PULL  that  gets  the  milk  from  the  cow  quickly  and  safely 
with  no  creeping  teat  cups  to  be  held  down  or  pulled  down, 
"^'ou  don’t  ha\e  to  be  right  there  at  the  right  time  to  help 
the  Surge  milk  cows. 

We  are  sure  that  we  know  how  to  build  machines  that 
are  good  cow  milkers  and  we  are  equally  sure  that  we  have 
a  bunch  of  Surge  SerN  ice  Dealers  who  w  ill  dri\e  through  heat 
and  cold  and  mud  and  snow  to  get  to  your  farm  before  you 
need  them.  They’xe  been  doing  it  for  years.  Surge  Service 
is  an  important  part  of  good  cow  milking. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

3843  West  19th  Street  •  CHICAGO 


Copyright  1954  Bobson  Bros  Co. 


ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 


VACU-LUG 

MY  TRACTOR  TIRES! 

THAri  tIOHT  AND  HIRI'S  WNY  .  .  • 

•  You  9«t  n«w  tire  traction  on  worn  eating* 

•  You  tavo  Vi  cost  of  quality  now  tiros 

•  You'ro  guarantood  longer  life  than  orig¬ 
inal  lugs 

•  You  rocoivo  unconditionally  guarantood 
rotuitt 

•  You  tavo  wookt  of  downtimo  with  fast 
torvico 

Tho  Vacu-Lug  Process  of  rolugging  tractor 
tiros  has  boon  approved  by  loading  tiro  and 
rubber  manufacturers  and  tho  Department 
of  Agriculture.  There’s  a  shop  near  you 
ready  to  give  prompt,  courteous  service. 
Mail  this  coupon  for  free  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  shop  TODAY! 


Phase  send  free  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  shop. 

Name . . 


AMERICAN  TIRE  MACHINERY,  INC. 

Muncie,  Indiana 
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GEORGE  HAWVERMALE,  New 
Lebanon,  O.,  shows  diiierence  in 
yield  of  hay  cut  from  equal  areas 
in  same  field — riqht,  where  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock  was  used;  left,  no  Rock. 
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nr  SOME  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  ON  YOUR  FARM 


IT  MAKES  an  all-important  difference 
when  you  build  up  and  maintain  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  by 
applying  hnely-ground  Phosphate  Rock  as 
an  addition  to  your  regular  fenilizer  program. 

Typical  of  the  results  Rock  is  producing 
for  farmers  from  New  England  to  Texas  is 
this  report  from  George  Haw’vermale,  of 
New  Lebanon,  Ohio,  who  writes: 

“Several  years  ago,  a  neighbor  suggested 
that  1  try  Phosphate  Rock  on  a  held  1  in¬ 
tended  to  sow  to  clover  and  alfalfa  for  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay.  So,  in  Fall  ’52,  ahead  of  sowing 
my  wheat,  I  had  a  bulk-spreader  truck  apply 
1 500  lbs.  AA  QUALITY  Phosphate  Rock  per 
acre  on  part  of  a  20-acre  field.  The  entire 
field  was  fertilized  at  seeding  with  my  usual 
application  of  grain  fertilizer. 

“Vi'hen  1  harvested  the  wheat,  the  Rock- 
fertilized  area  produced  6^4  bu.  MORE  wheat 
per  acre  than  the  area  where  Rock  was 
omitted.  This  meant  $12.66  gain  per  acre  on 
wheat,  due  to  the  use  of  Rock. 

$33.49  EXTRA  Return  per  acre 

“Last  Fall,  I  noticed  a  much  better  stand  and 
growth  in  the  legume  hay  where  the  Rock 
had  been  applied,  so  this  year  I  checked  the 
hay  yields,  and  found  that  Phosphate  Rock 
increased  the  yield  by  1190  lbs.  MORE  air- 
dried  hay  per  acre  on  the  first  two  cuttings. 

“Due  to  drought,  high-quality  hay  like  this 
is  scarce  and  worth  at  least  S35.  a  ton,  so 
this  extra  hay  is  easily  worth  $20.8  3  EXTRA 
per  acre. 


“The  value  of  the  extra  wheat  and  extra 
hay  totals  $33.49  per  acre.  Deduaing  the 
cost  of  the  Rock,  leaves  me  $18.1 1  NET  gain 
per  acre  from  the  first  grain  and  hay  crops, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  this  one  Rock 
application  will  keep  on  paying  profits  for 
4  or  5  years  more! 

“On  the  basis  of  these  results,”  adds  Mr. 
Hawvermale,  “I  have  now  applied  AA 
QUALITY  Phosphate  Rock  on  every  field 
on  my  farm.” 

Try  Some  Rock  This  Fall 

Today’s  intensive  cropping  removes  more 
phosphorus  than  is  put  back  in  the  soil  by 
usual  applications  of  superphosphate  and 
mixed  fertilizers.  Crop  results  show  that 
applying  finely-ground  Phosphate  Rock,  as 
an  addition  to  the  regular  fertilizer  program, 
is  the  low-cost  way  to  rebuild  and  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  of  soil  phosphorus,  on 
which  the  crops  can  draw  as  needed  over  a 
6  to  8  year  period. 

Try  some  Rock  and  see  for  yourself  how 
it  pays  its  own  way  and  helps  increase  returns 
from  the  fertilizers  applied  to  feed  the  various 
crops  in  the  rotation.  Disk  in  a  liberal  ap¬ 
plication,  1 000  to  2000  lbs.  per  acre.  Worked 
in  deeply.  Rock  promotes  deeper  root 
growth,  builds  a  better  soil  by  increasing 
organic  matter  and  nitrogen,  increases 
moisture-holding  capacity. 

Ask  your  nearby  Agrico  or  A.A.C.  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Dealer  for  AA  QUALITY  Phosphate 
Rock — from  our  mines  to  your  farm  for  real 
economy. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Alexandria,  Va.  Charleston,  S.  C.  East  St.  Louis,  III.  Laurel,  Miss.  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Baltimore  24  Cincinnati  17  Fulton,  III.  Montgomery  2,  Ala.  Phoenix  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  6  Cleveland  11  Greensboro,  N.  C.  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  Pierce,  Fla. 

Cairo,  Ohio  Columbia,  S.  C.  Henderson,  N.  C.  Norfolk  C,  Va.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Carteret,  N.  J.  Detroit  31  Houlton,  Maine  No.  Weymouth,  Mass.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


ROCK  IS  PROFITABLE!  Typical  Results 


TEXAS:  "Experience  on  the  Murchison 
Ranch  shows  that  ground  Phosphate  Rock 
can  be  used  to  correct  phosphate  de- 
fiaencies  on  both  acid  and  alkali  soils,'* 
says  DR.  ARNOLD  W.  KLEMME  (right). 
Director,  Agricultural  Research,  T.  F. 
Murchison  Co.,  who  is  getting  up  to  114 
bu.  corn  per  acre  and  converting  mesquite 
brushland  into  excellent  pasture,  with  the 
helpof  Phosphate  Rock,  near  Pearsall,  Tex. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA:  "In  Fall  '53 
we  reseeded  10  acres  of  alfalfa,"  says 
R.  H.  BOYD  (left).  Fort  Mill.  S.  C.  "We 
plowed  down  1600  lbs.  Rock  per  acre, 
then  disked  in  600  lbs.  Agrico  for  Seeding 
Down.  We  got  1/2  ton  more  hay  from  1st 
cutting  than  ever  before.  This  paid  for  the 
Rock  and  left  53.50an  acre  profit  besides." 


PENNSYLVANIA:  "Growing  feed  for 
165  head  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  takes  a 
lot  out  of  our  soil,"  says  CHARLES  A. 
MERRILL,  Owner,  Ponfeigh  Farm, 
Glencoe.  Pa.  (CHARLIE  R.  McCURDIE, 
Mgr.,  right).  "We  find  the  best  way  to  put 
back  the  phosphorus  needed  for  high 
yields  is  by  applying  Phosphate  Rock.  On 
one  field.  Rock  doubled  our  hay  yields. 
Rock-fertilized  pastures  grew  well  during 
the  worst  drought  in  years." 


MASSACHUSETTS:  "In  seeding 
lidino-brome,  we  fertilized  as  usual  and 
then  on  half  of  the  field  also  applied 
Phosphate  Rock,  2000  lbs.  per  acre,"  says 
HARRY  F,  KOCH  (left),  Greenfield,  Mass, 
"On  3  cuttings,  the  Rock  produced  1  >4 
tons  extra  hay  per  acre,  repaying  the  cost 
of  the  Rock,  which  will  keep  on  paying 
profitsin  extra  yields  for  5or  6  years  more." 


FROM  OUR  MINES  TO  YOUR  FARM 

- ► 

FOR  REAL  ECONOMY;  USE 


A  A  Quality  Phosphate  Rock 

FINELY-GROUND  FLORIDA  PEBBLE  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 


Produced  by  the  Makers  of  AGRICO* — The  Nation*s  Leading  Fertilizer  and  18%  NORMAL*  Superphosphate 
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You  can  Depend  on  WAYNE 

FOR  EVERY  CATTLE  FEEDING  NEED 


Whatever  your  area  or  feeding  conditions,  Wayne  makes  a 
cattle  feed  “tailor-made”  to  fit  your  particular  needs. 


There’s  extra  feed  power  in  every  bag,  too  .  .  .  assured  by 
extensive  chemical,  biological  and  feed-lot  tests  at  the  famous 
Wayne  Research  Farm.  That’s  why  more  and  more  beef 
producers  all  over  the  country  are  depending  on  Wayne  for 
every  cattle  feeding  need  .  .  breeding,  feed-lot,  market-place 
and  show  ring. 


•  Use  Your 
Low-Cost  Roughages 

Wayne  Roughage  Supplement  "A” 
enables  your  cattle  to  convert  low-cost 
roughages — ground  corn  cobs,  corn  and 
grass  silage  or  chopped  hay — into  fast, 
economical  gains  by  nourishing  bacteria 
in  the  rumen.  It  supplies  32%  blended  pro¬ 
tein,  vitamins  A  and  D,  minerals,  molasses 
and  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal.  It's  ideal 
for  feeder  cattle  and  breeding  herds. 


•  Get  “Slick"  Finish 
For  Market  Or  Show 

Wayne  Sweet  Mix  enables  you  to  eco¬ 
nomically  feed  for  top  grades,  bloom, 
and  prime  finish  in  feed  lot  or  for  show 
ring.  Combines  the  advantages  of  high- 
quality  protein  and  molasses  feeding  all 
in  one  bag.  Stimulates  appetites — sup¬ 
plements  grain.  .n 


•  Grow  Better  Calves 
At  Lower  Cost 
Wayne  Caifnip  Milk  Replacer  reduces 
milk  feeding  costs.  Eliminates  need  for 
nurse  cows.  25  lbs.  replaces  200  lbs. 
whole  milk.  Goes  instantly  into  solution. 
Put  on  7%  to  20%  more  daily  gain  than 
whole  milk  in  Wayne  Research  Farm  tests. 

Wayne  Calf  Supplement  balances  your 
own  grains  to  speed  growth.  Grows 
sturdy,  rugged  calves. 


Ask  Your  Wayne  Dealer  About  Other  Special  Cattle 
Feeds  and  Feeding  Programs  Specially 
Formulated  For  Your  Area 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Builders  of  TOMORROW’S  Feeds  ...  TODAY! 
Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III.  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


n' 
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Follow  this  LOGIC  and  double 
field  time  between  ring  jobs... 


1.  Cylinders  wear 
most  at  the  top 


2.  Ckrome*piated 
piston  rings  , 
resist  wear 


3.  Therefore,  the 
installation  of 
chrome*plated 
TOP  rings  retards 


cylinder  wear! 


% 


Top  rings  operate  where  heat  is  highest,  pressure  is  greatest, 
and  lubrication  is  poorest.  That’s  why  old  style  piston  ring 
sets,  without  soiid  chrome  plate  on  the  TOP  rings  as  well  as 
oil  rings,  cannot  give  complete  wear  protection. 

Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  Piston  Ring  Set  has  BOTH  top 
and  bottom  rings  plated  with  thick,  solid  chrome.  And  the  result? 
Thousands  of  extra  hours  of  top  performance,  even  under  the 
most  severe  kind  of  farm  service!  __ 

For  new  engine  life,  sustained  power  and  oil  economy — with  no 
tedious  break-in  period — re-ring  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  with 
2-in-l!  Perfect  Circle  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Indiana;  The 
Perfect  Circle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Solid  chrome  ploting  on  top  ond  bot¬ 
tom  rings  gives  complete  weor  pro¬ 
tection  throughout  entire  oreo  of  ring 
travel.  Only  2-in-l  furnishes  olternote 
HiPressure  spring  with  every  oil  ring, 
for  bodly  worn  engines. 


Perfect  Circle 

2  in  1  chrome  piston  rings 

The  Standard  of  Comparison 


Makint;  Hay  with  a  Rotary  Cutter 

Sirs: 

I  have  just  read  your  stors-  on  “Rotary  Cut¬ 
ters’’  in  the  .•\utumn  1954  number  and  feel  that 
it  might  be  of  help  to  hay  makers  if  I  disagree 
with  your  statement  that  “one  thing  a  rotaiy 
cutter  won’t  do  is  cut  hay.”  On  the  contraiy, 
we  cut  all  of  our  hay  with  a  rotaiy  cutter  known 
as  a  Rotocycle  and  find  that  under  average 
conditions  Rotocycle  cut  hay  takes  only  about 
two-thirds  as  much  time  to  be  dry  enough  to 
bale  as  hay  cut  with  a  sickle-bar  type  mower 
because  the  spinning  blade  partially  crushes  the 
stems  and  so  allows  them  to  dry  much  faster. 
Of  course,  we  remove  the  end  gate  from  the 
mower  so  that  the  grass  will  be  thrown  out 
before  it  is  chopped  up  too  small  to  bale.  The 
cattle  like  Rotocycle  hay  and  waste  very  little 
of  it. 

Rolf  K.  Buckley 

Gainesville,  Florida 


In  Re :  Rabies 


Sirs: 


Farm  Quarterly  has  again  made  a  most 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  prevention  of 
animal  diseases  by  the  outstanding  article  on 
rabies  in  your  autumn  issue.  One  can  be  sure 
that  it  will  help  to  prevent  needless  livestock 
losses  and  possibly  save  some  human  lives.  You 
can  be  assured  that  every  veterinarian  in  .Amer¬ 
ica  approves  and  appreciates  an  open  fact  article 
of  this  type. 

Might  int-Tcst  you  to  know  that  Joseph  Meis- 
ter,  the  boy  first  treated  by  Pasteur,  ser\ed  as  a 
janitor  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  until  his  death 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

One  point  of  difference.  I  believe  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “Pasteur  discovered  a  means  of  im¬ 
munizing  dogs’’  is  in  error.  His  work  was  pri¬ 
marily  with  rabbits.  The  first  effective  canine 
rabies  vaccine  from  infected  rabbit  cords  was 
developed  by  Drs.  Umeno  and  Doi,  Japan  In 
1921. 


A.  H.  Quin,  D.V.M. 
President,  .American  A'eterinary 
Medical  .Association 


Chicago,  Ill. 


Sirs: 

Enjoyed  your  article  on  rabies.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  rabid  bats 
have  been  found  in  Florida  and  PennsyKania 
where  insect  eating  bats  attacked  people.  In 
both  places  the  bats  were  found  to  be  rabid.  It 
is  believed  that  they  have  gotten  the  disease 
from  the  vampire  bats  in  Mexico  which  are 
known  carriers.  The  disease  is  thought  to  have 
been  transmitted  from  these  Mexican  bats  to  the 
northern  bats  by  the  Florida  yellow  bat  which 
ranges  into  Mexico  and  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

James  M.  France 

Kanab,  Utah 


Slipping  Shows 

Sirs: 

Your  article  “.Arc  Shows  Slipping”  is  the 
finest  on  this  subject  I  have  ever  read  and  you 
certainly  pulled  no  punches.  It  was  concise  and 
to  the  point  and  yet  very  constructive. 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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LOW  INTEREST  -  LONG  TERM 


GET  STARTED  NOW  ~ 


Contact  your  local  supervisor  of  the 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

In  phone  book  under  U.S.  Government  or  inquire 
of  your  County  Extension  Agent. 


DO  THIS— 


1.  Develop  on  Engineered  Irrigation 
^lon.  Gormon-Rupp  will  help  you.  It 
costs  nothing. 


2.  Your  local  or  county  committee 
will  pass  on  the  plan's  feasibility. 


3.  With  the  plan's  O.K.  you  buy  your 
system  on  a  loon  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


FARMERSf! 


NOW  YOU  CAN  BUY  YOUR 
SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 
ON  A 

GOVERNMENT 
GUARANTEED  LOAN 


The  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY  •  mansfield,  ohio 


GORMAN-RUPP  PUMP 
Does  More  for  You  Because 
It  Is  the  BEST  Irrigation  Pump 


Sprinkler  Irrigation  has  quickly  become  an  im* 
portant  new  business.  Extension  of  the  Water 
Facilities  Act  to  all  48  states  is  the  reason. 
Already  new  manufacturers  of  pumps,  pipe, 
couplers  are  now  entering  the  field.  Ditto,  dis* 
tributors  and  dealers.  It's  a  good  thing,  but 
now  the  user  should  be  more  careful  than  ever 
in  selecting  equipment. 

Gorman-Rupp  Pumps  stand  absolutely  alone  at 
the  head  of  the  field.  More  Features  than  any 
other  make  —  every  one  adapted  to  the  design 
as  the  result  of  practical  field  experience.  Read 
through  this  list  of  Gorman-Rupp  Firsts  — 

FIRST  WITH  —  Shaft  seal  under  suction  virtually 
ending  seal  failures  in  the  field. 

FIRST  WITH  —  Removable  end  plate  for  quick 
access  into  pump  without  breaking  connections. 

FIRST  WITH  —  Overall  operational  safety  —  each 
unit  has  adequate  protectional  controls. 

- MAIL  THIS  COUPON - 


FIRST  WITH  —  Large  drum-type  fuel  tank  — three 
times  usual  size. 

FIRST  WITH  —  Long-Life  check  valve,  with  posi¬ 
tive  lever  control  on  large  models. 

GORMAN-RUPP—  First  among  sprinkler  irrigation 
pumps,  builds  complete  package  units;  pump, 
engine,  exhaust  priming  device,  strainer— ready 
to  go  to  work. 

Gorman-Rupp  ORIGINATES!  Others  IMITATE! 


I  GORMAN-RUPP  CO. 

I  Mansfield,  Ohio 

I  Gentlemen:—  I  want  an  Engineered  Irrigation  Plan 
*  developed  for  my  farm.  Have  your  irrigation  engineer 
I  contact  me,  at  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me. 

I  Name . 

I  Address . Co . State .  . 

I  Irrigation  Acreage  Estimate . Acres 

I  Lake  Q  River  □  Ditch  □  Ponds  □  Well  Q 
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COMING  IN  SPRING 


The  Spring  issue  of  The  Farm  will  be  an 
extra  special  issue.  W’e  shall  depart  from  our 
usual  policy  of  publishing  a  number  of  articles 
on  each  of  the  four  major  interests  of  the 
farmer;  livestock,  crops,  soil,  and  machinery’, 
and  concentrate  our  efforts  and  space  on  de¬ 
tailed  and  complete  articles  on  four  subjects 
which  are  just  now  claiming  the  attention  of 
farmers  everywhere.  These  four  subjects:  Ferti¬ 
lizer,  Irrigation,  Hay  and  Silage,  and  Farm 
Chemicals,  will  be  given  a  full-dress  treatment. 
For  a  full  year  we  have  been  gathering  material 
for  these  articles  —  intcr\iewing  farmers,  re¬ 
search  workers,  machinery  manufacturers,  and 
the  people  at  the  experiment  stations.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  practical,  and  will 
come,  as  in  all  Farm  articles,  from  the  farmer 
in  the  field  who  does  the  work  and  puts  out  his 
money  for  seed,  equipment,  and  labor.  These 
articles  will  include  the  latest  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing,  har\'esting,  storing  and  feeding  silage  and 
hay;  irrigation  equipment,  crop  management 
and  methods;  water  supply  and  water  laws,  and 
the  latest  information  on  fertilizing  under  irri¬ 
gation;  the  new  high  analysis  fertilizers;  nitro¬ 
gen  in  all  its  forms  and  methods  of  application; 
and  the  use  of  the  new  weed  and  pest  chemicals. 
The  Spring  Farm  Quarterly  will  be  designed 
as  a  working  manual  for  these  important  farm 
operations. 

There  will  be  icing  on  the  Spring  cake  too — 
a  story  on  cornbread,  for  example,  one  on  a 
rampaging  animal  disease,  another  on  how  to 
raise  quail  on  your  farm.  A  feature  on  an 
ancient  man,  still  active,  who  cut  wheat  with  a 
cradle  as  a  boy,  saw  the  beginning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  scientific  farming,  and  prac¬ 
tices  it  today,  will  add  a  warm  human  touch 
to  our  Spring  issue. 


New  35  drawbar  HP  Cat*  D2  Tractor  pulls  or  pushes  twice  os 
much  as  most  35-40  HP  wheel  tractors  .  r .  accomplishes  60% 
more  in  the  same  time. 

Think  what  it  w’ould  mean  to  you  this  spring  to  own  a  Cat  D2 
Tractor  with  twice  as  much  pull  or  push  as  your  present  "3-plow” 
wheel  tractor.  You  would  handle  4  to  5  bottoms  where  you  now 
pull  2  or  3.  You’d  get  into  the  field  sooner.  You  would  work 
across  those  ponded  spots  instead  of  going  around  or  bogging 
down.  You’d  plow  deeper  than  you’ve  ever  done  before.  Finish 
up  sooner  with  time  left  over  to  help  your  neighbors.  Earn  extra 
money  by  custom  work.  You  will  have  push-pull  power  to  clear 
off  trees,  build  dams,  terraces,  level  land. 

Would  this  kind  of  farming  look  pretty  good  to  you  this  spring? 
Your  Caterpillar  Dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  new  D2  . . . 
or  any  of  the  5  tractor  sizes  from  35  to  150  drawbar  HP  ...  on 
your  farm.  Call  him  today! 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 

San  Leandro,  Calif.  •  Peoria,  Ill.,  U.S.  A. 

DIESEL  FARM  TRACTORS  •  TOOL  BARS  •  IMPLEMENTS 


Cover  by  J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 


•  1460  Sq.  In.  of  tiotl  track  grip  tho  ground— four  fimot  oc  much 
pull  oroo  o*  most  whool  tractor*. 

•  42  HP  Cot  Diocol  Engine  burnt  No.  2  furnoco  oil  Ihotcott*  about 
ono-holf  0*  much  os  gotolino,  yot  dtvtiopt  opproximotoly 
20%  mor*  power. 

•  60%  to  t0%  fuel  tovingt— o*  much  at  S30(^$400on  overage  form*. 

•  26-gallon  fuel  tank— at  full  load  the  02  burnt  2  to  2'A  gallon* 
of  low-cot!  dietel  fuel  per  hour. 

O  Power  tteering— each  track  it  controlled  by  o  heavy- 
duty  ditc  clutch— tractor  power  doet  the  turning. 

•  Complete  tet  of  integral  attachment*  available  at  extra  cott: 

Cat  Teel  Bar,  tubtoilert,  chitelt,  cultivator*,  bulldozer, 
ditk  ridger,  litter  thankt,  ditcher. 


16 — Bernard  G.  Silberstcin.  20 — Robert  Battin, 
Univ.  of  Wise.  28  through  31 — Fred  Knoop.  32 
and  33 — Kazik  Pazovski.  34  and  35  (top)  The 
Bettman  .\rchivc.  35  —  U.S.D..\.  36  —  Finnish 
Tourist  .^ssn.  37  and  38 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  39 — 

F. T.A.  40— F.T..\.;  R.  J.  McGinnis;  F.T.A. 
41 — F.T.A.  42  and  43 — Drawings,  Fred  Eichen- 
berger.  44  and  45 — John  Jeter.  46 — Joe  Mun- 
roe.  47 — Ernst  Peterson.  48 — Fred  Knoop.  49 — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  50 — Fred  Knoop.  51 — Drawing, 
Fred  Eichenberger.  52 — Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.; 

G.  L.  Osmanson;  Gladys  Relyea-Pix;  Joe  Mun- 
roe;  International  Har\’cster.  54 — Fred  Knoop. 
55 — Drawing,  Fred  Eichenberger.  56 — Chart, 
U.S.D.A.  57 — J.  C.  .\llen  &  Son.  58 — Joe  Mun- 
roe.  61 — Joe  Munroe.  62  and  63 — Charts,  Fred 
Eichenberger.  64 — J.  C.  .\llen  &  Son.  65 — 
Drawing,  Clark  Collard.  66 — Prof.  C.  J.  Chap¬ 
man.  67 — J.  C.  .'Mien  &  Son.  68 — Kazik  Pazov¬ 
ski.  69 — Joe  Munroe.  70 — Grant  Cannon.  71  — 
•Arthur  H.  Kitson,  Inc.;  Grant  Cannon.  72  and 
73 — Patent  Collection  of  Mike  Rivise.  74 — 
R.  J.  McGinnis.  77 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  82 — 
Universal  Pulleys  Co.;  J.  R.  Prewitt  &  Sons, 
Inc.  88  and  89 — Heil  Co.  91 — Fred  Knoop. 
95 — Joe  Munroe.  99 — Carl  Mansfield.  106 — 
Geo.  Hoxie.  Ill — Emil  Zubryn.  121 — Harold 
Heifer.  128 — Fred  Knoop. 


Mail  this  coupon  today 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO. 

Dept.  FO-124,  Peoria,  III. 

Z  Send  me  the  folder  (No.  30998)  on  the  SEVT 

Ctt  D2  Trtaor.  I  have _ acres,  with _ 

in  crops. 

C  Check  here  for  free  demonstration  on  your  farm. 
Z  Check  here  if  you  are  a  student. 


Addrtsi. 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  DEMONSTRATE 


NAME  THE  DATE 


READ  HOW  PASTURES,  PEANUTS 
CORN,  FRUIT,  VEGETABLES  Respond  to 

HYBRO-TITE* 

Nature's*  Own  2Q-Mineral  Soil  CondiHoirer 


CE0R6IAC0RN  Ml 

No  rain  for  56  days . . .  Va  more  AD  All^ 
corn  with  Hybro-Titei 

D.  W.  Hagan  of  Statesboro, 

Ga.,  applied  Hybro-Tite  at 
one  ton  per  acre  to  a  10-acre 
strip  running  through  a  40- 
acre  field... then  planted  corn, 

"The  comparison  is  amaz-  / 

ing,”  says  Mr.  Hagan.  "Corn 
planted  with  Hybro-Tite  did 
not  burn  more  than  I4  the 
way  up  the  stalk.  Corn  with 
no  Hybro-Tite  burned  ^  the 
way . . .  The  corn  with  Hy bro- 
Tite  produced  a  well-devel- 
oped  ear  and  will  yield  at  least 
more  corn  than  the  area 
with  no  Hybro-Tite.  Indica- 
tions  are  the  results  will  be 
equally  startling  for  the  other  T  awlOiAt 
two  crops.” 

PENNSYLVANIA  GRAPES:  60%  larger 

YIELD  . . .  44%  SAVING  IN  COST! 


rLwRIDA  LITRUS — These  citrus 
trees  showed  marked  improvement  in 
foliage  and  general  condition  after  appli¬ 
cation  of  one  ton  of  Hybro-Tite,  says  Mr. 
J.  D.  Nagel  of  Winter  Haven,  Florida. 
First  application  was  made  to  correct 
run-down  condition.  The  fine  results  led 
Mr.  Nagel  to  apply  10  and  then  15  tons 
to  one  grove. 


"We  are  sure  we  have  found  the  right  material  for 
our  vineyard  .  .  .  our  1954  crop  will  be  about  60% 
larger  than  last  year’s,”  says  Louis  W.  Wahl, 
Harborcreek,  Pa.  "We  have  used  nothing  but 
Hybro-Tite  which  has  saved  us  ...  up  to  44%  of 
what  we  spent  last  year.” 


i  GEORGIA  PEANUTS 

500  lbs.  more  per  acre! 

Earl  Lester,  Brooklet,  Ga.,  says 
Hybro-Tite-treated  plot  pro¬ 
duced  500  lbs.  more  peanuts  per 
acre  than  other  fields. 


pastures:  Hybro-Tite- 
treated  Coastal  Bermuda  pro¬ 
vided  excellent  grazing  for  two 
beef- type  cows  per  acre  in  dry 
summer,  says  Henry  S.  Blitch  of 
Statesboro,  Ga. 


LiTHONIA,  GEORGIA 


Vigorous  growth— better  crops— bigger  yields! 

That’s  the  story  as  more  and  more  growers  test 
Hybro-Tite— the  nattiral  rock  soil  conditioner 
containing  potash  and  19**  trace  minerals! 

Growers  have  tried  Hybro-Tite  on  many  differ¬ 
ent  crops,  in  many  states.  They  tell  of  its  strik¬ 
ing  benefits  in  improving  pastures— holding 
moisture— boosting  yields  of  grains,  firuits, 
row  crops. 

A  Pennsylvania  grower  writes:  *T  used  Hybro- 
Tite  on  my  potato  patch  and  have  the  best 
crop  I  have  raised  during  the  past  15  years.” 

From  Mooresville,  North  Carolina:  "Everyone 
raves  about  the  way  the  clover  (Hybro-Tite- 
treated)  has  grown.”  And  from  a  New  York 
State  grower:  "Timothy  and  clover  grew  to  a 
height  of  4  feet.  I  tried  to  plow  it  under  but  due 
to  the  thick  growth  I  had  to  cut  it  for  hay.” 

Other  users  say  this  low-cost  soil  conditioner 
has  helped  to  grow  profitable  crops  on  problem 
soils . . .  crops  develop  healthy  growth  and  stand 
up  remarkably  well  in  dry  weather. 

PLAN  NOW  FOR  1955!  Try  Hybro-Tite!  Its  trace 
minerals  may  prove 
invaluable  in  'unlock¬ 
ing’  soil  nutrients  — 
making  them  avail¬ 
able  —  conditioning 
your  soil  for  improved 
yields,  more  profitable 
production. 

NEW  YORK 

VEGETABLES,  BERRIES, 

FLOWERS  —  "Wherever 
I  used  Hybro-Tite  I  had 
amazing  results,”  says 
Mrs.  Reva  Mathews, 

Chadwicks,  New  York 
(right).  "Next  year  I 
plan  a  complete  applica¬ 
tion  on  my  whole  plot.” 

APPLY  HYBR0-T|TE  NOW.  Spread  it  just  as 

you  would  lime  . . .  cost  is  so  low  you  will  wont  to  use  it 
on  your  pastures,  orchards,  groin  fields,  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens.  Hybro-Tite  has  great  holding  power- 
os  it  weathers,  more  and  more  of  its  elements  ore  broken 
down  and  become  available.  Try  it  now — see  its 
benefits  in  '55! 


FREE  VALUABLE 
BOOKLET! 

For  oil  the  facts  about 
Hybro-Tite,  send  today  for 
a  free  copy  of  "Nature's 
Own  20-Mineral  Sail 
Conditioner."  Ask  for  a 
copy  of  "Build  Better 
Lawns  and  Gardens  with 
Hybro-Tite,"  too.  Address 
Charles  L.  Davidson,  Presic 


•Trademark  of  Potooh  Rock  Compony  of  AmeHco.  lac. 

••Potash ‘-plus  aloodnaoi.  sillcoe.  sodium,  iilaniora.  colchua.  phos« 
phonis.  moffnosiitm.  troa.  moncaneso.  strontium,  yttrium,  silvor. 
siac.  tircooium,  load,  chromium,  aichel.  coppor,  vsimdium. 


B.F.Goo4ri«^ 


Power- Grip  tractor  tires 
have  bigger  cleats  to  deliver  more  traction 


lutti  rence  A'.  Flood,  Council  Bluffs,  loti'a 


"No  chains  needed  in  mud 
with  Power-Grip.” 

Lawrence  E.  Flood  and  his  son 
farm  400  acres  near  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  Theygrowoats,  clover,  alfalfa 
and  corn,  raise  dairy  cattleand  hogs. 
Muddy,  hilly  fields  could  cause 
traction  problems,  but  Flood  re¬ 
ports  new  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power- 
Grip  tractor  tires  pull  better  than 
any  he’s  used,  particularly  over 
slick  cover  crops.  Power-Grip  cleats 
have  a  bigger  face  area  to  press 
against  the  soil— and  there  are 
more  of  them.  Count  the  cleats  on 
leading  makes  of  tires,  and  time 
after  time  you’ll  find  that  in  the 
same  size  this  B.  F.  Goodrich  tire 
has  more  cleats.  Extra,  big  cleats 
deliver  greater  power  for  the  really 
tough  jobs.  You  work  more  land 
in  less  time. 


Gordon  Kelehcr,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D, 


•^"1  profer  Power-Grip  tires  because  in  plowing  bottom  land  where 
front  wheels  often  load  up  with  mud,  I  still  get  plenty  of  traction.”  So 
says  Gordon  Keleher  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Bigger  Power-Grip  shoulders  are 
square  cut  to  defy  slippage.  They’re  reinforced  at  the  base  to  wear  longer, 
higher  to  penetrate  deeper.  .\o  other  tire  is  wider  than  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Power-Grip  tires.  No  other  tire 
gives  you  so  much  power  and 
wear  for  your  money! 


Low-cost  Super  Hi-Cleat-^ 
tire  digs  in.  "  This  tire  runs 
clean,  whether  in  mud,  tough 
alfalfa  sod  or  plain  old  gum¬ 
bo,”  says  Glenn  Riffe  (left), 
Windfall,  Ind.  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Super  Hi-Cleat  tires  sell  at  low’ 
prices,  yet  have  the  same  tread 
design  you’ve  seen  come  on  new 
tractors  for  over  3  years.  With  the 
Super  Hi-Cleat  use  low-priced, 
easy-steering  Defiance  front  tires. 

There’s  a  B.  F.  Goodrich  tire 
for  all  your  farm  needs.  See  your 
B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer  today.  His 
address  is  listed  under  Tires  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  of  your  phone 
book.  Or  w  rite  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  Tire  &  Equipment 
Diiision,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 


Glenn  Riffe  (left)  and  Alan  B.  Heath,  Windfall.  Indiana 
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Owners  say:  *'More  Economical,  More  Powerful,  Easier  to  Handle” 


Massey-Harris  44-Special  Tractor  and  3-bottom  No.  37  Plow.  4-bottom  also  available. 

A  field  test  will  tell  YOU 

what  owners  have  atready  told  us 


Not  long  ago  we  asked  Massey-Harris 
owners  what  they  thought  of  their  trac¬ 
tors.  “Great,”  they  told  us,  “unmatched  for 
economy,  power,  ease  of  handling. 

You’ll  see  why  they’re  so  pleased  when 
you  drive  a  Massey-Harris  yourself.  It  is  the 
kind  of  power  you  want  on  your  farm. 

You’ll  discover  this  in  the  way  a  Massey- 
Harris  takes  your  plow  or  disc  through 
rough,  rolling  land  .  .  .  your  combine  or 
corn  picker  over  long  hours  .  .  .  the  way 
you  plant  and  cultivate  on  less  fuel. 

You  learn  about  its  power  when  a  tough 
spot  doesn’t  pull  the  engine  down  and  you 
go  right  through  —  smoother,  faster,  with 
a  reserve  that  seems  to  enjoy  a  chance  to 
show  itself. 

You  thrill  to  its  easy  handling  on  head¬ 
lands,  in  guiding  close  to  corn  or  cotton 
rows,  in  planting  in  a  loose  seedbed.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  day  you  feel  fresher,  your 
back  less  tired  even  after  long  hours. 

Now,  check  the  fuel  you’ve  used  and 
you’ll  be  amazed  at  the  work  you’ve  done 


4-S  plow  5S 


at  so  little  cost.  A  Massey-Harris  squeezes 
more  out  of  fuel,  makes  it  go  farther  be¬ 
cause  Balanced  Power  Design  develops 
more  energy  and  gets  it  to  the  drawbar  with 
minimum  loss. 

This  efficiency  of  a  Massey-Harris  is  also 
in  the  tools  that  make  your  tractor  and  im¬ 
plement  a  close-working  unit ...  in  the  hy¬ 
draulic  control  and  3-point  hitch  that  make 
operation  so  easy. 

Ask  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  size  tractor  you  need  for  your 
farm.  Once  you  do,  you’ll  never  be  satisfied 
until  you  own  one. 

The  whole  story  of  Massey-Harris  econ¬ 
omy,  power,  and  ease  of  handling  as  owners 
tell  it,  is  contained  in  the  booklet,  “Out  of 
the  Mailbag”.  For  a  free  copy, 
write  Massey-Harris,  Dept. 

J-222,  Racine,  Wis. 


3-plew  33 


MAKE  IT  A 


Massey-Harris 


3-4  plow 
44  Spacial 
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Rats  in  the  With  winter  weather  set- 
Chicken  Coop  ting  in,  those  rats  which 
left  the  chicken  coop  for 
a  brief  summer  outing  are  back,  repro¬ 
ducing,  eating  and  destroying.  As  for 
reproduc  ing,  they  have  three  to  six  litters 
a  year  with  anywhere  from  two  to  twelve 
to  a  litter,  the  average  being  around  seven. 
The  young  are  weaned — usually  onto  a 
good  ration  of  your  laying  mash — at  three 
weeks  and  are  ready  to  breed  and  repro¬ 
duce  at  three  months.  Three  rats  are  said 
to  eat  as  much  as  two  hens  and  they  may 
destroy  almost  as  much  as  they  eat.  By  far 
the  best  way  to  rid  the  world  of  this  men¬ 
ace  is  Warfarin — that  strange  substance 
which  is  tasteless  and  odorless,  but  causes 
the  rat  to  bleed  to  death  internally  even 
as  he  goes  on  eating  it.  The  ^Varfarin- 
treated  mash  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  chickens  and  in  a  convenient  spot 
for  the  rats.  It  is  reassuring  to  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  rats  are  probably  the  most 
susceptible  to  this  poison,  chickens  are 
about  the  least  susceptible.  Chickens  have 
eaten  ^V^trfarin-treatcd  feeds  for  long 
periods  cf  time  without  showing  any  signs 
of  damage  from  it. 

inter  Some  chickens  like  to  knock 
\'acation  off  for  two  or  three  weeks 
during  the  winter  when  egg 
prices  are  high  and  they  could  be  doing 
the  most  good.  Sometimes  the  poultryman 
or  even  a  quick  change  in  the  weather 


Cut  your  seed  costs  50% 

...gel  better  stands  of  grass 
with  this  new  Brillion  Sure-Sland 

ai  a  new  low  price 


Brillion’s  precision  seed  meters  sow  all 
seed  accurately  —  tiny  or  large.  A 
multi-fin  agitator  keeps  chaffy  seeds 
flowing  freely.  The  result  is  even  dis¬ 
tribution  —  a  more  uniform  stand. 

Better  balance  to  the  entire  seeder 
means  easier  hmik-ups  . .  •  perfect  trail¬ 
ing  .  .  .  field  performance  that  makes 
tractor  driving  less  tiring. 

See  your  Brillion  dealer  for  complete 
details  on  this  new  8-foot  Sure-Stand 
and  its  new  low  price.  For  folder  write, 
The  Brillion  Iron  Works,  Dept.SG-3-12, 
Brillion,  Wisconsin.  \ 


Now  .  .  .  more  and  more  farmers  can 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  Brillion’s  Con- 
trolled-depth  seeding.  This  new  im¬ 
proved  8-foot  Sure-Stand  with  its  new 
low  price  makes  owning  a  Brillion 
even  more  practical. 

It  retains  all  of  the  exclusive  Sure- 
Stand  advantages  that  assure  a  better 
catch  on  SO^Tt  less  seed.  It  crushes 
lumps  and  clods,  seeds,  covers,  and 
firms  all  seed  within  the  top  y2-inch  of 
soil  for  a  better  stand. 

To  these  benefits,  the  new  8-foot  Sure- 
Stand  adds  an  improved  clutch  —  more 
positive,  easier  to  operate  .  .  .  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  jars  and  jolts.  New,  simplified 
direct  drives,  of  gear  and  roller  chain 
design,  eliminate  counter  shafts,  assure 
dependable  performance. 

The  newly  designed  seed  deflector 
extends  low  .  .  .  tends  to  mix  seed  bet¬ 
ter,  distribute  it  more  evenly.  And  . . . 


5'4''  and  8'  models 


Winter  vacations  mean  low  egg  production. 

causes  them  to  go  into  this  winter  molt; 
other  birds  inherit  a  tendency  to  stop  lay¬ 
ing  for  a  period  in  the  winter  and  even 
{Continued  on  page  130) 


BRILLION  PULVERIZERS  hove 
the  weight,  strength,  and  dura¬ 
bility  for  tough  soils  and  loose 
conditions.  Dust  seated  roller 
bearings  for  fast  tractor  speeds. 
Sizes  end  types  to  suit  all  forms. 


BRILLION  CUT-ALL  ROTARY 
SHREDDER  with  friction-slip-clutch 
knife  control  reduces  shock  of 
heavy  cutting  on  bearings,  gears, 
shafts.  Easy  pulling.  Heavy-duty. 
5-foot-gathering  width. 


BRILLION  BETWEEN  ROW  SEED. 
ERS  give  the  some  seed  and  crop 
benefits  os  regular  Sure-Stand. 
60-  end  80-inch  widths  —  both 
with  dust  sealed  roller  bearings. 
Controlled  depth  seeding. 
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FORD  TRACTOR  POWER 

The  Ford  Tractor  with  Rear  Mounted  Scoop 
shown  here  is  being  used  to  flil  a  wash-out  before 
it  develops  into  a  deep  gulley.  With  the  Ford 
Tractor,  you  don’t  have  to  hire  expensive  outside 
help  and  big  machinery  for  jobs  like  this! 


/  Ways  to  Money-Making  Farming 

WITH  low  COST  f  OHO  THAOTOH  POW€H{ 


4ll«ko  your  woodlotc  pay  with  the  Ford 

Tractor  and  Cordwood  Saw.  To  change 
*  locations,  raise  the  rig  and  drive  off. 


GETS  MORE  DONE... 
AT  LOWER  COST 


7Mck  ap  catlaai  aMaay  with  the  Ford 
Tractor  and  Post  Hole  Digger,  and 
other  quick-attached  tools. 


Solid  roadways,  laval  talds,  plow  snow, 
scrape  up  manure  with  the  Ford  Tractor 
and  Angle  Dozer.  Priced  low! 


Gload  year  spraadar  la  ailaalas  with  the 
Ford  Tractor  and  Rear  Mounted  Loader. 
Takes  less  than  5  minutes  to  attach. 


dear  load,  cot  stalks,  kill  brush  with 
theFord Tractorand  Fold-Over  Harrow. 
Prepare  seed  beds,  too.  It’s  2  harrows  in  1! 


A.S  every  good  farmer  knows,  it  takes  a  lot 
more  than  planting  seed  and  reaping  a  crop 
to  make  money  at  farming  today.  It  takes 
soil  improvement  .  .  .  close  attention  to 
labor-saving  methods  . .  .  shrewd  buying  to 
hold  down  costs.  That  is  why,  today  more 
than  ever,  you  can  profit  with  the  Ford 
Tractor  and  low  cost  Dearborn  Equipment. 


Shown  here  are  just  seven  of  many  ways 
you  can  use  Ford  Tractor  power  to  improve 
your  farm  and  bring  in  extra  income.  They 
are  suggestions  that  can  pay  off  for  you 
right  now,  and  in  the  years  to  come. 


Look  them  over,  then  see  your  nearby 
Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer  and 
find  out  more. 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  •  BIRMIN6HAM,  MICHI6AN 


I 


♦.2 


^  -V 


Build  low  cptt  Irunch  sIIm,  punds  with  the 
Ford  Tractor  and  All  Purpose  Blade. 
Blade  angle  and  pitch  are  easily  ad j  usted. 
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le  Back  Fence 


Go  Automatic  with 


They’ll  I  .ive  to  In  this  modern  atje 

Fight  Another  Day  of  science  somebody 
is  always  coming  up 
with  something  that  makes  us  say,  “What 
won’t  they  think  of  next!”  Now  the  J.  E. 
Frieke  C(-mpany.  of  Philadelphia,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  slow-burning  fuse  rope  which  they 
say  will  Irighten  the  crows  out  of  your 
corn,  the  robins  out  of  your  cherry  tree, 
the  foxes  from  your  chicken  coop,  and 
perhaps  keep  tramps  at  a  safe  distance. 
You  in'-ert  the  fuse  of  a  firecracker  in 
the  strands  of  the  rope,  hang  it  up,  and 
light  the  bottom  end.  Exactly  six  inches 
of  the  rope  burns  eveiy  55  minutes.  You 
make  a  guess  of  how  often  you  need  a 
good,  loud  bang  to  keep  the  \  armints  at  a 
safe  distance,  attach  the  proper  number  of 
firecrackers,  and  walk  away  and  forget 
the  infernal  thing.  They  say.  too.  that 
mosquitos  arc  allergic  to  the  smoldering 
rope,  and  a  length  hung  on  the  lawn  (no 
crackers  necessary)  will  guarantee  a  mos- 
quito-free  barbecue  dinner.  If  you  want 
some  of  the  rope,  ask  Friekes  for  “Caw- 
Caw”  fuse  rope.  You’ll  ha\e  to  rustle  up 
the  firecrackers  elsewhere. 


Don't  be  a 
TWO-TON 
milk  lifter 


The  Hidden  Sooner  or  later  somebody 
Crop  was  bound  to  come  up 

with  the  idea  of  commer¬ 
cializing  the  farm  as  a  vacation  spot.  There 
is  a  certain  type  of  person  from  the  deep 
city  who  yearns  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  bucolic  scene,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  there’s  the  farmer 
or  his  wife  who  gets  mighty  bon'd  with  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  farm,  and  wants  to 
have  a  few  people  around  to  brighten  up 
the  evenings.  And  besides,  the  going  price 
for  an  adult  for  a  week  is  $40,  a  good  solid 
item  of  pin  money.  The  tw’o  are  now 
brought  together  by  an  organization  call¬ 
ing  itself  Farm  Vacations  and  Holidays, 
Inc.  You  have  the  choice  of  fanns  in  18 
states — nothing  in  the  west,  where  the 
dude  ranch  rules  the  range. 


MILKING  SYSTEM 


•  If  you  have  a  good  a^■erage  herd,  your 
daily  "milk  lifting”  will  total  a  couple  of 
tons  .  .  .  lifting,  carrying,  straining  and 
cooling.  With  a  Universal  Walk-Thru 
Parlor  System  the  milk  is  conveyed  from 
cow  to  cooler  automatically  through  a 
glass  or  stainless  steel  pipeline  .  .  .  and 
is  not  exposed  to  barn  odor  or  contam¬ 
ination.  Filtering  is  done  in  the  line. 
S}’stem  is  washed  and  sterilized  in-place 


mechanically.  Cows  are  elevated,  which 
makes  milking  much  easier.  Semi-auto¬ 
matic  feeding  is  optional. 

You  get  quality  milk  production  with 
less  effort  and  cut  milking  time  way 
down  .  .  .  that’s  muscle-saving  profitable 
dairying  .  .  .  whether  you  milk  12  cows 
or  500.  That’s  why  America’s  finest  dairy 
farms  choose  Universal. 


ADAPTABLE  TO  ANY 
COOLING  METHOD... 
can  storage  ...  bulk 
tank  ...  or  aerator,  shown 

is  Universal's  advance  design  Re¬ 
leaser  which  delivers  milk  into  bulk 
cooling  tank  or  over  aerator.  Easy  to 
clean.  Simple,  positive  operation. 


Is  the  Cure  Worse  Most  farmers  accept 
Than  the  Disease ?  bindweed,  like 
mothers-in-Iaw  and 
taxes,  as  an  inevitable  penalty  for  being  a 
farmer.  Now  we  find  that  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing  about  bindweed,  painful  and  trouble¬ 
some  though  it  be.  Out  at  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  center  of  the  bindweed  country, 
they  have  found  that  the  nasty  weed  can 
be  90  per  cent  eliminated  by  the  use  of 
chemicals,  16  or  more  fallow  cultivations, 
{Continued  on  page  119) 


A  helpful  guide 
in  planning  your 
own  Milking  Par¬ 
lor  System.  Ask 
your  Universal 
dealer  or  write 
for  your  copy. 


DIVISION  etranekesat:  Waukosho,  Wis.,  Syracuso,  N.Y, 


Same 


GROW  Bigger  and  Better  Crops 

Get  up  to  200  Bu.  Com  per  acre  •  100  Bu.  Wheat  •  5  Tons  Hay 
30  Tons  Tomatoes  •  750  Bu.  Potatoes  •  Up  to  300%  Increase  In  Milk 

Make  every  $1  you  spend  for  fertilizer  pay  you  up  to 
$10  or  more  in  extra  yield!  A  farmer  in  Ohio  boosted 
corn  production  300%,  oats  500%,  wheat  100%,  and  hay 
300%  with  his  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  So  can  YOU. 

You  not  only  make  more  money,  you  save  money  on 
fertilizer-up  "to  $15  an  acre  every  season— more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  taxes  on  your  farm! 

You  can  increase  your  income  in  1955  above  your 
best  year,  by  petting  more  bushels  or  tons  per  acre. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  doing  this  by  soil  testing. 

Your  soil  can  MAKE,  or  BREAK  you.  The  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  approves  of  Soil  Test  Kits  for  farmers. 


Test  Your  Soil -Do  It  Yourself! 

Guessing  wastes  both  time  and  money— like  the  farmer  in  Illinois 
who  “guessed”  he  needed  to  spend  $500  for  lime  but  soil  tests  showed 
he  didn’t.  That  $500  paid  for  all  the  phosphate  he  found  was  really 
needed  on  65  acres.  A  farmer  in  Kentucky  took  over  land  that 
couldn’t  grow  corn  worth  picking.  After  soil  testing  he  applied  the 
right  fertilizer  and  harvested  a  90  bushel  yield  the  very  first  year! 

You’ll  produce  record  yields,  and  actuallv 
build  up  your  soil  instead  of  draining  its  vital¬ 
ity.  Keeps  your  farm  a  high  producer  year 
after  year,  even  when  your  boy  takes  over. 

Higher  yields  are  the  way  to  lick  the 
cost-price  squeeze.  Crop  experts  say 
average  yields  can  be  doubled.  It  can’t 
be  done  without  Soil  Testing!  In  just 
two  weeks  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over! 

With  soil  testing,  dairymen  can  make 
pastures  yield  $1§»  an  acre  or  more  in 
milk.  Fruit  growers  can  double  their 
crop  of  fancy  grade.  50c  spent  on  nitro¬ 
gen  means  an  extra  bushel  of  wheat; 
40c,  an  extra  bushel  of  corn;  etc. 


Lack  of  the  riftht 
fertilizer  cuts  your 
profits,  as  in  corn 
crop  at  left.  £ar  1 
was  ^rown  in  bal> 
anced  soil.  The 
stunted,  deformeti 
ears  were  from  poor 
soil.  (2)  laektsl  ni* 
troiren;  (3)  neeiied 
phosphate;  (4)  was 
potash  starveii. 


Easy  as  Reading 
a  Thermometer 


Ifdeaired,  uae  our  Eaay-Payment  Plan  (aee  coupon). 


iflSflOO  Users 
Can't  Be  Wrong! 

A.  F.  B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield 
6<J%  by  rorrectioK  phosphate  and  potash  de¬ 
ficiencies  his  Sudbury  Kit  revealed. 

A.  D.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  corn 
yields  after  testing  his  soil.  30%  more  wheat. 

W.  L.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  on 
fertilizer.  “The  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over 
and  over  aftain.”  That’s  real  satisfaction! 

G.  H.  of  Ohio  "Have  made  many  tests;  like 
its  simplicity  and  accuracy  .Worth  1000  times 
its  cost  on  my  320  acres.” 

R. S.G.  of  Indiana  tests  his  soil  and  has  re¬ 
duced  fertilizer  costs  by  usini;  only  what  his 
Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  showed  was  needed. 

S.  H.  of  Michisan  “Ruessed”  his  potato 
field  had  enoush  potash  but  needed  nitro- 
Ren.  Tests  showed  he  was  wrong.  He  used 
potash  and  doubled  his  yield! 


NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHEMISTRY  NEEDED 

So  simple,  anvone  can  do  it.  Even  your 
first  tests  will  be  accurate  and  reliable. 
Ready  to  use  anytime,  anywhere,  even 
right  out  in  the  field.  Takes  only  10  min¬ 
utes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test.  No  delays 
waiting  for  reports — you  get  the  correct 
pon).  answer  right  away,  know  just  what  to  do. 

Farmers  deluxe  Order  toda^ 


No  Lacked  Needed  Fertilized 

Fertilizer  Phosphate  Potash  Correctly 

Amazintr  tetits  on  wheat  by  a  leailinir  air  colletre  :thowe<l 
yield  increasetl  ten-fold  with  proper  fertilizer.  Note  at 
riftht  vifrorous  root  system  as  well  as  heavy  top  Krowth 
Even  when  only  phosphate  or  potash  was  lacking,  yield 
dropped  as  much  as  V)%. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Soil  Test  Kit 


This  is  the  famous  Farmers  deLuxe  Kit.  Complete 
with  everything  for  hundreds  of  tests.  More  valuable 
than  all  your  stock  and  tools!  Shows  right  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  for  each  field. 
Also  whether  lime  is  needed  (pH)  and  how  much. 
Lifetime  welded  steel  chest  with  carrying  handle. 
Weighs  only  12y2  lbs.  Easy  instructions  show’  needs 
of  225  different  crops.  Big  Value,  only  $29.95. 

Better  Crops  Guarantee 

You  Tako  No  Risk— We  are  so  certain  you'll  get  bigger  and 
better  crops  we'll  refund  the  full  purchase  price  anytime 
within  a  year  if  you  don't.  That’s  Sudbury’s  Daring  Guarantee ! 

SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  684,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Order  today  and  we'll  mail  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  Or  send  check  and  we’ll  pay  post¬ 
age.  saving  you  from  $1.91  to  $3,S5  in  postal 
charges.  If  not  delighted  with  your  Soil  Test 
Kit.  you  may  return  it  in  10  days  for  full 
refund— fWoney-Back  Guarantee. 

CpCE  ROOK~^^  send  cash,  we'll 
alsoincludewithourcom- 
pliments  a  valuable  book  on  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  ”Our  Land  and  Its  Care.”  TODAY 

I  SUDBURY  LABORATORY.  Box  684.  South  Sudbury.  Mass.  a 

J  Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  ! 

I  at  the  special  low  price  marked  below :  | 

II  I  Enclosed  is  $29.95;  send  post-  |  I  Send  C.  O.  D.  | 

I  I  paid;  include  free  book.  |  |  only  $2t*.96  I 

I  I  I  'Our  Land  and  Its  Care.”  I  I  plus  postage.  I 


■—  SUDBURY  Soil  Test  Kit 

U  orl(l\s  Largest  Makers  oj  Sail  Test  Kits 


Aid  to  Better  Farming. 


P.O . Zone ....  State ... 

□  Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan — I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.96 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


When  storms  knock  out 


an  ONAN  Standby  Generator 

supplies  all  the  power  you  need! 

.  .. 


When  electricity  is  interrupted,  nothing  works  except  you!  Y o\x  lose 
time,  and  if  it  happens  during  milking,  you  lose  milk  production  too. 

You  can  avoid  losses  and  keep  farm  work  going  smoothly  no 
maner  how  long  the  highline  is  out,  with  an  Onan  Tractor>Drive 
Generator.  Just  belt  up  to  any  tractor  and  it  will  supply  all  the  elec¬ 
tricity  you  need  for  milker,  lights,  brooders,  automatic  heating 
system,  home  appliances,  water  system,  and  other  equipment. 

Install  Onan  Standby  Power  now  and  be  prepared  for  the  next 
emergency. 


ONAN  Tractor-Drive  Gonerators;  3,000,  4,000,  7,000  and  10,000  watts  A.C., 
115/230  volts.  Completely  equipped  with  bell  pulley,  double-throw  transfer 
switch,  circuit  breaker,  plug-in  receptacle  and  voltmeter,  pivot  base. 


Gasoline-engine-driven 
Standby  Electric  Plants 

'X’here  power  interruptions  or  low 
voltage  conditions  are  frequent,  a 
complete  gasoline-engine-driven 
standby  electric  plant  is  recom¬ 
mended.  It  can  be  equipped  w'ith 
automatic  controls  which  start  the 
plant  when  power  is  interrupted  and 
stop  it  when  power  is  restored  .  .  . 
protects  your  farm  at  night  or  when 
you’re  away. 

Air-cooled  models:  1,000  to  1 0,000  watts  A.C. 
Water-cooled  models:  1 0,000  to  50,000  watts  A.C 


MODEL  5CW 
3,000  welli 


Install  ONAN  Standby  Power.,.Before  disaster  strikes! 


D.  W.  ONAN  &  SONS  INC. 

7854  Univ.  Ave.  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
Please  send  folder  on  Standby  Power 
and  information  on  installation. 


NAME- 

R.F.D._ 


CITY_ 


.STATE. 


The  Dairy  Barn 


The  W  ater  Goes  There  arc  two  principles  of  efficient  milk 

to  the  Cow  production  that  often  seem  opposed.  The 

one  is  the  elementary  rule  to  provide 
plenty  of  fresh  water  for  the  cows  at  all  times;  the  second  is 
the  idea  of  rotational  or  controlled  grazing.  It  pays  to  pasture 
only  a  selected  strip  of  fresh  meadow  each  day,  moving  the  herd 
along  from  one  strip  to  the  next  by  means  of  an  electric  fence; 
but  this  brings  up  the  question,  “What  arc  they  going  to  do  for 
water?” 

j  ’ 


A  portable  water  tank  with  attached  drinking  cups  is  the 
answer.  The  farm  manager  of  the  Univ’crsity  of  W'isconsin’s 
Electric  Research  Farm  says  this  750-gallon  tank  can  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  40  thirsty  cows  on  the  hottest  day  of  summer.  It  is 
equipped  with  four  valve-type  drinking  fountains  that  help  hold 
water  wastage  to  a  minimum.  5Viih  it  the  farmer  can  provide 
water  wherever  it  is  needed. 

Portable  tanks  like  this  are  now  in  production  and  can  be 
bought  for  about  $400.  A  larger  940-gallon  model  with  six  drink¬ 
ing  cups  sells  for  about  $450. 

Any  large  tank  can  be  made  into  a  portable  unit  by  welding 
on  the  drinking  cups.  Main  items  to  remember  are  that  the 
load  will  be  quite  hcasy — 750  gallons  of  water  weigh  around 
three  tons — so  the  tank  must  be  mounted  on  a  strong  under¬ 
carriage;  there  should  be  at  least  four  drinking  cups;  and  the 
cups  should  be  so  spaced  that  the  cows  will  not  be  crowded 
when  drinking. 

The  University  farm  has  released  no  figures  on  the  increase 
of  production  attributed  to  this  tank.  A  farmer  in  eastern  Wis¬ 
consin.  however,  reports  that  his  herd  production  increased  15  to 
20  per  cent  as  the  result  of  using  a  portable  tank. 

$315  Dairy  What  appears  to  be  a  record  price  for  a  dairy 

Goat  goat  yearling  was  rung  up  at  the  first  consign¬ 

ment  sale  ever  to  be  held  by  the  dairy  goat 
industiy.  The  “Spotlight  Consignment  Sale”  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  50th  Anniversars’  Meeting  of  the  American 
Milk  Goat  Record  Association  at  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  this 
fall.  A  purebred  Saanen  doe,  “Mel  O  Roy’s  Granny,”  bred  and 
consigned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nordfelt  of  Ceres,  California, 
brought  $315  after  spirited  bidding  of  buyers  from  coast  to  coast, 
with  the  punhase  being  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kinney,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 

Outstanding  animals  were  shipped  to  Gaithersburg  by  air 
and  railway  express  and  the  average  price  paid  for  the  32 

(Continued  on  page  128) 
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VR/VE  wmPRmE 


America’s 


DIESEL 


POWER 

STEERING 


Smooth,  6-Cylinder,  5-Plow  Power 

It’s  a  real  thrill . . .  the  satisfaction  of  owning  something  truly  fine,  ‘a  distinguished 
possession  ...  when  you  drive  this  new  Case  Diesel.  Touch  a  button  ...  and 
the  6-cylinder  all-diesel  engine  starts  instantly!  Keep  it  going  day  after  day  on 
heavy  jobs.  You’ll  like  its  extra  power  and  lugging  ability.  You’ll  appreciate  the 
clean  burning  and  smooth  operation  of  Case  **POWRCEL”  controlled  combus- 
tion.  Yes,  and  on  short  turns  and  long  days,  you’ll  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  Power  Steering!  Tireless  hydraulic  muscles  guide  the  **500”  on  its  course, 
^1  even  for  tight  maneuvering  in  soft  ground.  As  years  of  low  maintenance  roll  by, 

Wm  you’ll  see  the  reason  for  the  heavy-duty  7-bearing  crankshaft  .  .  .  multiple  cylinder 

heads  ...  6-point  fuel  filtering  system  ...  and  double-disk  brakes.  See  your  Case 
dealer  today.  Try  the  **500.”  Drive  America’s  Finest  Diesel  ...  it  will  be  your 
proudest  possession.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Better  protected  against  rot  and  termites — 
sturdy,  durable  and  attractive — and 

PENTA-TREATED  POSTS 

are  clean,  too! 


Local  lumber  dealers  recommend  penta  pressure-treated  posts  highly  . . . 
know  their  cleanliness  makes  for  easier  handling  during  fencing. 


Penta  wood  preservative 
doesn’t  leach  . . .  pressure-treated 
posts  and  poles  are  clean 
when  you  handle  them,  stay 
clean  through  years  of  use 

Posts  pressure-treated  with  clean  penta* 
wood  preservative  show  up  in  more 
miles  of  fence  line  every  month.  Penta 
posts  can  be  painted  after  a  short 
time  in  the  ground,  can  be  sawed  or 
nailed,  and  of  course  don’t  rust  or 
bend.  Penta  cleanliness  makes  these 
posts  easier  to  handle  .  .  .  they  won’t 
stain  hands  or  clothes. 

Rot  and  termites  can’t  get  a  start  at  any 
point — PENTA,  forced  deep  into  wood 
cells,  effectively  resists  top  rot,  ground¬ 
line  decay  and  insects.  Fencing  is  up 
to  stay  years  longer. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  about  posts 


treated  by  a  reputable  pressure  oper¬ 
ator  with  long-lasting  *PENTAchloro- 
phenol.  And  for  additional  helpful 
information,  write  today  to  the  dow 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Midland,  Michigan. 


Be  sure  to  insist  on  PENTA-treated 
poles  in  your  new  pole-type  barn. 
Write  for  full  details. 


Improved  Nut  Trees  of  North  Amer~ 
tea,  by  Clarence  A.  Reed  and  John  David¬ 
son,  Devin- Adair  Company,  Neiv  York, 
$6.00. 

“To  bring  a  forest  tn‘c  into  an  orchard 
is  like  bringing  a  bear  into  the  parlor,” 
Reed  and  Davidson  contend.  “.  .  .  .  the 
bear  is  still  \ery  much  a  bt'ar.  Many  of 
his  habits  and  many  of  his  parasites  still 
cling  to  him,  but  gradually,  very,  very 
gradually,  his  habits  arc  changing  and  his 
structure  is  taking  on  the  pattern  which 
is  converting  him  into  the  image  of  his 
master’s  fancy.”  The  book  which  these 
two  scientists  have  written  tells  how  to 
manage  this  half  tamed  bear — the  nut 
tree — which  has  been  developed  from  the 
wild  forest  tree. 

These  trees  are  a  dual-purpose  crop — 
perhaps  triple-purpose  would  be  a  more 
exact  description.  Not  only  do  they  pro¬ 
vide  an  annual  crop  of  nuts,  but  many 
of  them  are  even  more  valuable  for  their 
timber;  and  finally,  they  anchor  the  soil 
on  erodable  slopes  as  no  other  plant  can. 

The  book  has  an  unusually  complete 
coverage  of  the  practical  aspects  of  nut 
tree  growing  covering  the  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates  in  which  the  trees  grow,  their 
planting,  cultivation,  fertilization,  irriga¬ 
tion.  pruning,  and  grafting.  In  the  400 
pages  of  the  book,  the  authors  also  dis¬ 
cuss  the  blights  and  diseases  of  the  trees 
(which  have  discouraged  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  past)  as  well  as  the  methods 
of  fighting  these  problems.  They  take  up 
the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  as  well — 
the  marketing  of  nuts  and  timbr-r. 

Most  farmers  will  be  surprised  at  the 
range  of  these  trees  w'hich  has  b(‘cn  con¬ 
stantly  extended  by  selection  and  hybrid¬ 
ization.  English  walntits  and  pecans  which 
will  produce  their  delicious  crops  in  the 
north  with  its  below'  zero  winters,  are 
described,  as  well  as  hardy  filberts  and 
thin  shelled  black  walnuts.  One  section 
whit  h  makes  facinating  reading  discusses 
the  adaptations  of  some  of  the  tropical 
nuts  to  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
In  the  hot  areas  in  Texas,  California,  and 
Florida  we  can  grow’  the  pistachio  and 
help  o\ercome  the  problem  of  poliniza- 
tion,  since  the  trees  are  male  and  female, 
by  grafting  a  male  branch  onto  a  female 
tree;  we  can  also  grow  the  cashew’,  with 
its  double  shells  which  sandwich  a  filling 
of  blisteringly  poisonous  fluid;  as  well  as 
the  hard  shelled  Australian  macadamia 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


you  can  depend  on  DOW  CHEMICALS 
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Simple,  direct  drive  matches  ground  speed  to  reel  speed. 

No  V-belts  or  chains  on  this  quiet-running  rake! 

ks^/eu/!  It  gehi/es  hay  at  highest  speeds! 


Conventional  vs.  New  Holland  Rolabar 


Diagram  shows  why  hay  travels  twice  as  far 
along  a  conventional  rake  to  get  from  swath 
to  windrow  (A)  as  it  does  with  a  new  Rolabar 
(B).  Less  travel  means  less  hay  damage.  The 
Rolabar  adjusts  to  turn  damp  bay  easily. 
Reel  extends  beyond  tractor  wheel  to  rake 
close  to  fences  or  irrigation  ditches. 


New  Holland  announces  a  new  Rolabar  Rake 
with  exclusive  5-bar  reel  for  highest-speed 
raking  with  minimum  leaf  loss! 

•  With  the  newest  design  in  side-delivery  rakes.  New 
Holland  gives  you  another  grassland  leader  to  save 
more  time,  make  richer  feed. 

First,  the  Rolabar’s  exclusive  5-bar  reel  allows  low 
reel  speeds  even  at  high  tractor  speeds.  Second,  the 
Rolabar  moves  hay  from  swath  to  windrow  with  half 
the  forward  travel  needed  by  ordinary  side  rakes. 

Result?  You  can  build  quick-drying  windrows  at 
ground  speeds  up  to  8  m.p.h.  u’iV/iouf.  shattering  the 
protein- bearing  leaves  and  blossoms  . . .  start  harvesting 
sooner  .  .  .  beat  the  weather.  Straight,  uniform  wind¬ 
rows  allow  faster  baling  or  chopping,  cleaner  pickup. 

For  a  free,  full-color  catalog  giving  complete  details, 
write:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  912  Maple  St., 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corp. 


New 

New  Holland,  Pa.  • 


HOIiIi  Gf-assland  Farming'' 

Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  Cify  •  Columbus,  O.  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport,  III.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 
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A  wheel's  work  is  never  done 


Rolling  or  at  rest  .  .  .  wheels  have  to  take  all  kinds  of  stresses  and  strains, 
both  expected  and  unexpected,  under  a  bewildering  variety  of  brutal  hauling 
and  loading  conditions. 

Analyzing  these  stresses  and  strains  . . .  and  engineering  wheels  to  withstand 
them  with  an  extra  margin  of  safety  has  been  the  business  of  Kelsey-Hayes  for 
more  than  45  years.  That’s  why  manufacturers  who  keep  American  industry 
and  the  American  people  on  the  go  look  to  Kelsey-Hayes  for  leadership  in 
wheels.  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


KElSEYilHAYES 

World's  Largest  Producer  of  Automotive  and  Farm  Implement  Wheels 


Wheels,  Brakes,  Hobs,  Broke  Drums,  Special  Parts  for  all  Industry  •  9  Plants— Detroit  and  Jackson,  Mich.  .  . . 

McKeesport,  Pa.  ...  Los  Angeles  ...  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada  ...  Davenport,  la.  (French  &  Hechf  Farm  Implement  ond  Wheel  Div). 
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of  West  Coast  Lumber! 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS:  "Planning  a  Farm 
Home"  outlines  new,  practical  method  of  planning.  "How  to 
Build  Form  Buildings  That  Lost  Longer”  demonstrates  proved 
construction  methods.  Pocket  size.  "Horizontal  Surface  Silos" 
shows  construction  sketches  for  new  type  silo. 


Today,  as  for  generations  past,  lumber  is  the  preferred 
farm  building  material.  Lumber  is  easy  to  work,  adaptable 
to  any  building,  repairing  or  remodeling  job. 

Buildings  of  w  ood  are  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer 
...sturdy  and  long  lasting  in  every  climate  or  location. 

No  other  building  material  is  so  handy  to  have 
around  the  farm... no  other  material  offers  so  much  for 
the  building  dollar.  Ask  your  dealer  for  time-tested 
West  Coast  lumber... Douglas  Fir,  West  Coast  Hemlock, 
Western  Red  Cedar  and  Sitka  Spruce. 


At  the  first  sign  of  disease  in  your  herd  . . . 


vTr* 


Call  your  veterinarian 

for  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis 


CONSTANT  RESEARCH 
Squibb  scientists  are 
constantly  seeking  and 
discovering  new  and 
better  drugs  ...  to  aid 
your  veterinarian  in 
bringing  better  health 
to  your  livestock. 


When  your  practiced  eye  detects  the  first 
tell-tale  symptoms  of  disease  —  act  fast. 

Isolate  the  sick  animal  immediately. 

Then  call  your  veterinarian  at  once. 

Prompt,  accurate  diagnosis  .  .  .  correct 
early  treatment  .  .  .  help  prevent  compli¬ 
cations,  and  minimize  economic  loss. 

Your  veterinarian— with  years  of  intensive 
scientific  training  and  wide  professional 
experience  —  is  highly  skilled  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  diagnosing  the  cause  of  trouble, 
and  helping  to  start  your  animal  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

In  treating  your  livestock,  he  frequently 
relies  on  Squibb  for  many  essential,  mod¬ 
ern  veterinary  drugs. 


Based  on  nearly  100  years  of  experience 
in  producing  drugs  of  precision  and  accu¬ 
racy  .  .  ,  Squibb  provides  dependable 
veterinary  products  of  highest  uniformity, 
purity  and  efficacy. 

Prompt  diagnosis,  proper  use  of  proved 
drugs  .  .  .  combined  with  careful  manage¬ 
ment... can  help  reduce  the  multi-million 
dollar  disease  toll  suffered  by  America’s 
livestock  and  poultry  industry  yearly. 

When  disease  threatens  your  herds,  call 
your  veterinarian  promptly.  He’s  your 
friend  in  time  of  need. 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS 

Di\i.sion  of  Ktuthieson  Chemical  Corporation 

745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


For  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis,  always  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Squibb 


Bring  Pasture 
to  the  Cows 


a  green  banquet  the  yei 


Wide  interest  has  arisen  in  a  new  system  of 
“mechanized  grazing.”  Legume  or  grass  pas¬ 
ture  is  field-chopped  and  brought  to  the  cattle. 
It  can  be  fed  either  fresh-cut  daily,  or  ensiled 
for  year  ’round  feeding. 

Herd  owners  who  have  tried  it  say  pasture 
produces  more  tonnage  when  harvested  at  the 
right  time,  by  machine.  There  is  neither  hoof 
damage  nor  over-grazing.  Cattle  are  kept  quiet; 
no  longer  have  to  hunt  for  feed.  More  energy 
goes  into  milk  or  meat. 

Your  own  Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester 
equips  you  for  this  and  other  new  money¬ 
making  methods  of  livestock  feeding.  You  can 
field-cut  crops  when  they  are  exactly  right  .  .  . 
blossom  perfect! 

New  Easy-Mount  attachments  readily  in¬ 
terchange  for  almost  any  forage  crop. 

Be  ready  when  crops  reach  their  peak. 
Field-cut  them  fast  .  .  .  Allis-Chalmers  style! 


NEW!  Easy-Mount 

3-WAY  ATTACHMENTS 


New  “SLIDE-LOCK”  mounting  principle  permits  easy  inter¬ 
change  of  grass  and  row-crop  attachments.  Windrow  pickup 
attaches  and  detaches  in  minutes. 

Power-sharpen  the  wide,  spiral-cupped  cylinder  knives  without 
removing  from  the  machine. 

Save  hours  of  labor  the  Allis-Chalmers  way  —  field-cut  grass, 
corn  or  sorghum  silage;  chop  hay;  clip  pastures;  chop  stalks 
or  straw. 
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Dakota  Farmer 


Louie  Andrews  Has  Used  Grass  Silage  and  Molasses  as  a  Growing 
and  Fattening  Feed  for  Thousands  of  Sheep  and  Hundreds  of  Cattle 


By  Fred  Knoop 


The  Canadian  winds  that  sweep  across 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and 
down  the  Missouri  River  gather  moisture 
as  they  go.  By  the  time  they  reach  the 
Sioux  River  the  clouds  that  ride  them  are 
spilling  showers.  These  northwest  winds 
have  been  gt)od  friends  of  71 -year-old 
Louie  Andrews,  and  have  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  handle  thousands  of  sheep  and 
hundreds  of  cattle  on  the  three  quarter- 
sections  he  farms  up  the  Little  Pattee 
Creek  near  Hudson,  South  Dakota. 

Louie  Andrews  is  no  ordinary  farmer  of 
these  parts,  content  to  raise  com  and  feed 
it  to  hogs  or  use  it  to  fatten  cattle,  for,  as 
he  says,  “We  aim  to  do  everything  in 
bulk.”  As  you  tilt  your  head  to  look  toward 
the  top  of  the  three  silos  that  tower  almost 
70  feet  above,  you  can  see  that  silage  is 
being  handled  “in  bulk.”  Then  a  look  off 
across  the  rolling  field  of  bright  green 
makes  you  ask,  “How  big  is  that  field  of 
alfalfa?” 

“That  one  is  80  acres,”  he  answers,  “and 
we  have  a  total  of  200  acres  of  alfalfa. 
Every'  leaf  of  it  goes  into  grass  silage. 

“We’ve  been  in  the  silage  business  for  a 
long  time  around  here,”  says  Andrews, 
who  has  learned  a  lot  of  farming  know¬ 
how  in  his  71  years.  “Two  of  the  silos  here 
on  the  home  place  are  used  for  alfalfa; 
they  each  hold  800  tons  of  grass  silage. 
The  third  silo  is  for  corn,  shelled,  and  will 


hold  5,000  bushels.  On  our  place  down  the 
road,  we’ve  got  a  poured  concrete  silo  that 
was  built  in  1920.  It’s  72  feet  high  and  it 
makes  me  dizzy  sometimes  when  I  get  up 
at  the  top  of  it.  That  big  one  holds  a  lot, 
but  over  there  we’ve  got  a  pit  silo  that’s 
a  new  idea  for  us.  We  dug  it  in  a  day 
with  a  neighbor’s  bulldozer  and  it  holds 
1,200  tons.  This  is  an  extra  supply  of  feed 
and  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  expand  some 
in  the  number  of  animals  we  feed.” 

With  grass  turned  into  silage,  the  An¬ 
drews,  Louie  Sr.  and  Louie  Jr.,  and  two 
hired  men,  have  been  able  to  expand  their 
operation  to  include  over  500  Black  Angus, 
raised  for  the  market,  and  5,000  sheep 
(they  want  10,000  this  year)  fattened  for 
the  market.  The  work  is  done  from  tractor 
seats:  two  Olivers,  one  Case,  one  John 
Deere,  and  one  International.  Louie  Sr. 
likes  to  get  around  and  see  what’s  going 
on  with  the  animals  at  least  once  a  day 
and  he  has  gradually  worked  himself  into 
the  faster-moving  seat  of  an  Oldsmobile 
98.  No  piece  of  modem  machinery  that 
will  speed  up  the  farming  operation  has 
been  overlooked;  Louie  Andrews  goes  into 
every  new  idea  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
FFA  boy  who  is  out  after  a  blue  ribbon 
on  his  steer. 

“This  is  the  way  I  like  to  farm,”  says 
Louie  Andrews,  pointing  to  the  giraffe-like 
necks  of  the  Fox  choppers  as  they  come 


over  the  hill,  half-way  down  the  alfalfa 
field,  “with  those  two  tractors  pulling  the 
two  choppers,  and  one  tractor,  half  an 
hour  ahead,  to  do  the  mowing  and  wind- 
rowing  all  at  the  same  time,  we  can  really 
put  alfalfa  in  the  silos.  We  have  three 
unloading  beds  that  slip  into  our  three 
tmeks.  And  that  spiecds  things  up,  too. 
One  tmek  is  always  on  the  way  to  or  from 
the  silo.  Why,  we  put  up  com  silage  in 
the  old  days  on  the  25th  of  September,  as 
late  as  we’re  getting  in  this  third  cutting 
of  alfalfa,  but  it  took  three  times  as  many 
men  and  we  couldn’t  fill  half  as  fast. 

“Just  5  years  ago  we  were  using  all  com 
silage.  Today,  I  don’t  feel  like  we  can 
afford  to  use  corn  for  silage.  We  put  in  all 
that  work  getting  the  soil  ready  every  year, 
then  we  had  to  spray  for  root  worms,  then 
we  would  plant,  then  cultivate,  then  spray 
for  com  borers,  then  cultivate  some  more, 
and  then  we  got  only  one  crop.  We  would 
get  7  or  8  tons  of  silo-fill  from  an  acre  of 
com.  Today  we  get  3  or  4  tons  of  alfalfa 
silo-fill  from  an  acre — 3  times  a  year — and 
year  after  year.  And  in  case  you  don’t 
remember  hauling  com  in  to  chop  and 
blow  it  into  the  silo — it’s  just  about  the 
most  clumsy  and  slow  thing  there  is  to 
handle.  The  tractor-pulled  row  chopper 
was  a  big  improvement,  but  com  still  is  a 
once-a-year  crop.” 

Then,  as  if  to  ajxilogize  to  his  old  pard- 


Thc  fall  cutting  of  alfalfa  on  Louie  Andrews’  Pattee  Creek  Ranch  started  on  September  18  last  fall.  The  color  photograph 
on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  stage  of  bloom,  about  one-eighth,  and  the  height  of  the  third  cutting.  One  tractor  mows  and 
swaths  and  the  two  tractors  with  choppers  blow  the  alfalfa  into  the  self-unloading  trucks  as  shown  below. 


Filling;  and  feeding  are  planned  each 
afternoon  in  the  rush  days  of  the  early  fall 
by  the  Louie  Andrews,  Junior  and  Senior. 


ner — com — Louie  Andrews  invites  you  to 
stop  at  the  house  and  see  the  Dekalb 
National  Corn  Championship  Trophy 
which  occupies  the  entire  top  of  the  radio. 
It  is  made  up  of  four  winged  gold  ladies, 
each  standing  on  tiptoes  on  a  walnut  ped¬ 
estal.  On  top,  over  all,  is  a  winged  ear  of 
com,  tilted  like  a  jet  plane  in  take-off. 
The  handsome  engraving  proclaims  that 
Louie  Andrews  raise44<'“one  hundred  thirty- 
nine  f)oint  one  two  bushels  to  the  acre 
in  1942.”  Louie  Andrews  explains  that  he 
thought  he  would  see  just  what  kind  of 
corn  he  could  raise,  so  he  planted  some 
sweet  clover  in  the  summer  of  ’41,  then 
plowed  it  under  the  next  spring.  “That 
was  the  only  fertilizer  we  used,”  says 
Andrews,  “but  we  were  pretty  particular 
about  keeping  the  weeds  out  of  that  com. 
They  gave  me  a  trip  to  Kansas  City  and 
another  one  to  Chicago  for  mv  trouble. 


This  land  will  do  a  good  job  if  you  give 
it  a  chance.” 

.As  you  walk  around  the  tree-shaded 
house  where  .Andrews  lives  on  the  “home- 
place,”  he’ll  point  out  the  trees  that  the 
homesteader  planted  in  1868  when  South 
Dakota  was  the  prairie.  If  you  stay  for 
dinner,  Mrs.  .Andrews  will  go  into  the 
freezer  for  antelope  steak  which  Louie 
stocks  the  larder  with  each  fall.  South 
Dakota  residents  are  allowed  to  shoot  one 
buck  each  year.  “No  one  can  say  that  the 
new  ways  to  farm  haven’t  brought  the 
good  things  of  life  to  fami  homes,”  says 
.Andrews,  with  a  swing  of  his  arm  around 
the  kitchen.  “In  the  old  days  Mrs.  .Andrews 
had  to  run  down  to  the  cellar  for  such  a 
little  thing  as  cream,  and  hope  it  wasn’t 
spoiled.  .And  the  only  way  you  could  keep 
any  meat  was  to  salt  it.  It’s  the  same  all 
over  the  fann.  You  saw  our  old  Case 
threshing  machine  out  there  in  the  shed? 
Well.  I  keep  it  as  a  sort  of  a  reminder  of 
the  old  days  when  we  used  to  raise,  pitch 
sheaves  and  thresh  a  good  many  acres  of 
oats.  .And  I  said  to  Louie,  Jr.,  ‘As  long 
as  I’m  around,  we’ll  keep  that  threshing 
machine  to  remind  us  of  the  hard  work 
we  don’t  have  to  do  any  more!’ 

“We  really  got  into  the  bulk  feeding 
business  with  grass  silage  in  1951.  We  had 
one  of  the  big  concrete  block  silos  up  at 
that  time.  It  had  been  built  in  1940  and 
we  used  it  for  corn,  of  course.  Our  way  of 
chopping,  preseiA'ing,  unloading,  and  feed¬ 
ing  has  come  from  feeling  our  way  along. 
No  one  knows  much  about  grass  silage, 
but  we  6nd  out  more  each  year. 

“By  1952,  we  were  sure  enough  of  our¬ 
selves  to  put  up  another  Hawarden  silo — 
it’s  made  down  in  Hawarden,  Iowa.  It 
cost  right  at  $2,200  for  this  size — 20  feet 
by  67.  This  summer  Louie,  Jr.  weighed  a 


foot  of  tlic  silage,  halfway  down,  and  it 
came  to  13  tons.  So  we  figure  we’ve  gnf 
around  800  tons  in  each  one  when  thq^ 
are  full.  'I'hen  we  put  Van  Dale  unloade- 
in  each  of  these  big  silos  in  1952.  Th*,. 
speeds  up  the  feeding  operation  by  two  oi 
three  hours  a  day.  But  the  important  tb^^ 
about  even.'  new  labor-saving  de\i(\, 
the  fann  is  that  it  increases  the  number  of 
animals  you  can  handle.  .A  farmer  today 
without  volume  is  sunk  unless  he  wants  to 
go  out  and  compete  on  the  market  with 
everxone  else  in  the  grain  and  hay  raising 
business.  .And  with  acreage  controls  com¬ 
ing  along,  we  are  happy  we  arc  in  the 
alfalfa  business.” 

The  two  big  upright  silos  on  the  .Andrews 
farm  are  set  close  to  the  house,  but  sin^ 
they  are  on  the  leeward  side,  the  ever-'-'  ‘ 
present  perfume  of  grass  silage  is  wafted  < 
to  the  black  .Angus  cows  in  the  fields  to 
the  south,  and  they  like  it.  » 

“In  1953  we  started  using  molasses  tli 
our  feeding.  W  e  vc  put  it  on  our  silag 
and  we’ve  put  it  in  our  silage.  We  feel^ 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  preservative  * 
grass  silage.  We’ve  tried  several  grains  andj.. 
chemicals.  The  thing  I  like  about  molasses.^ 
is  that  it’s  a  natural  feed.  Cattle  and  shei 


like  anything  that  is  sweet.  When  you  pu^ 
it  in  silage  you  never  have  any  left-overs|i^ 
in  the  bunks.  We  put  in  an  underground  f 
tank  so  we  can  store  30  tons.  That’s  not 
quite  a  carload,  which  is  47  tons,  but  our 
molasses  is  trucked  in  here  by  Industrial 
Molasses  from  Minneapolis.  Their  big^  •! 
trucks  hold  about  20  tons  and  I  can  get  a 
load  down  here  just  about  anytime  I  want  -  . 
it;  that  260  miles  is  just  a  pleasant  mom-* 
ing’s  drive  for  the  big  semi’s.  We  use  lOOC 
pounds  of  molasses  to  every’  ton  of  silage 
we  blow  into  the  silo — it  feeds  right  in  the 


{Continued  on  page  90) 


The  Farmhand  trench  silo  unloader  (below)  pokes  its  jaws  in  for  a  big  bite  which  is  to  be  dropped  into  the  self-unloading  wagon  in  the 
background.  At  the  right  the  wagon  unloads  in  the  feed  bunks  for  the  .Angus  cows.  Four  tons  can  be  unloaded  in  ten 
minutes.  The  sheep  are  part  of  the  10.000  that  will  be  fed  this  year.  On  the  opposite  page  Louie  .Andrews  starts  the  climb  up  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  67  foot,  800  ton  silos.  The  outside  ladder  starts  at  ten  feet,  well  out  of  the  range  of  small  boys. 


j 
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How  to  Load  a  Cow 

WHEN  THE  DAY  anixcd  for  Franklin  cancs,  slapping  with  canvas  slappci-s.  nor  crcd  her  head,  a  stubborn  gleam  in  her  ] 
Michaels  to  start  his  seven  bred  twisting  of  tails.  The  man  who  adxiscd,  eye.  Two  truckers  began  pushing  on  her 

heifers  and  one  three-year  old,  Greenhills  “If  you’re  going  to  kick  a  cow,  take  off  hip  bones  as  though  shoving  on  the  fenders 

Domonella  Blue,  on  their  long  journey  to  your  shoe  first,”  would  have  been  delighted  of  a  truck  to  get  it  out  of  a  rut;  under  this 

Venezuela,  he  had  his  trucker,  Glenn  at  the  orderly,  pleasant  loading.  Each  combined  pressure  Domonella  moved  for- 

Boyd,  call  early  enough  so  that  there  animal  walked  up  to  the  chute,  sniffed  at  ward  an  inch.  “Keep  her  moving,  keep 

wouldn’t  be  any  rushing  to  catch  the  train.  it  inejuisitively,  tested  it  with  a  diffident  her  moving!”  The  three  men  in  the  rear 

Boyd  backed  up  to  the  doors  of  the  dairy  hoof,  and  with  considerable  dignity,  gripped  hands  and  shoved  in  unison,  prac- 

barn,  dropped  his  chute  and  put  up  the  walked  up  into  the  truck.  Each  one,  that  tically  lifting  Domonella’s  hind  legs  off 
sides,  but  took  no  further  precautions  to  is,  until  Greenhills  Domonella  Blue.  the  ground;  Domonella  reluctantly  moved 

keep  the  heifers  from  by-passing  the  chute  Domonella  walked  up  to  the  chute,  up  the  ramp  and  onto  the  truck, 

and  taking  off  to  freedom.  These,  after  posed  for  a  moment  as  though  in  a  show  “Why  didn’t  you  use  your  electric  prod 

all,  were  dain,-  animals,  used  to  being  ting,  put  her  front  feet  on  the  ramp,  and  on  her,  Glenn?”  the  second  driver  asked, 

handled,  and  used  to  acting  like  ladies.  then  froze  in  this  awkward  position.  “You  ain’t  loaded  many  cows  have  you? 

And  they  all  did  act  like  ladies,  demon-  Michaels  who  was  leading  her,  pulled  on  If  I’d  of  touched  her  with  the  prod,  she’d 

strating  how  cattle  should  be  loaded.  the  halter  rope:  Domonella  planted  her-  have  gone  up  that  ramp,  right  over  Frank- 

There  was  no  shouting:  there  was  no  self  more  finnly.  Ralph  Michaels,  a  lin  there,  up  over  the  cab  of  the*  truck,  and 

swearing:  there  was  no  prodding  with  brother,  tAvisted  her  tail;  Domonella  low-  out  into  the  pasture  before  she’d  of 


k 
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stopped.  I  remember  when  electric  prods 
first  came  out.  I  was  having  trouble  lead¬ 
ing  a  cow  out  of  the  truck  and  told  a  boy 
there  to  touch  her  with  the  prod.  He  did 
and  she  and  I  went  down  that  ramp  and 
across  the  farmyard  so  fast  that  I  didn’t 
dare  let  go  the  rope — my  feet  were  just 
able  to  keep  going  fast  enough  to  keep 
from  dragging  but  not  fast  enough  to  keep 
me  air-bome  if  I’d  of  let  go.” 

As  the  men  talked,  Domonella’s  tailhead 
and  rear  legs  appeared  in  the  still  open 
gate  and  she  started  to  back  down  the 
ramp.  Michaels  raced  up  the  ramp  and 
gave  her  a  final  shove  into  the  truck  and 
slammed  the  gate.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  truck  with  its  swaying  load  moved  off 
for  the  railroad.  The  next  time  these 
animals  would  be  free  to  roam  over  a  pas¬ 
ture,  they  would  be  in  the  tropics  where 
they  would  be  awakened  by  the  chattering 
of  monkeys  in  the  morning.  b»-  nibbled  on 
by  mosquitoes  and  strange  South  .American 
flies  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  see  flights 
of  parrots  and  bright  tropical  birds  fly 
overhead  in  the  evening,  and,  if  cows  can 
distinguish  such  things,  see  the  Southern 
Cross  in  the  night  skies  and  lose  blood  to 
\  ampire  bats  as  they  sleep.  They  and  the 
young  they  carry  will  grow  used  to  all  of 
this  and  to  the  equatorial  heat  and  will 
help  to  establish  a  dairy  industr\-  for  the 
people  of  Venezuela. 

It  isn’t  often  that  Glenn  Boyd  or  other 
farm  truckers  start  cattle  on  such  a  long 
jaunt,  but  eveiy  day  they  face  the  same 
problem — how  to  get  cattle  aboard  a  truck 
and  to  market  without  injuring  them.  .A 
reliable  trucker  will  move  cattle  day  after 
day  without  an  injury-,  without  even  a 
bruise.  The  way  they  manage  to  do  it  is 
the  main  skill  they  have  for  hire. 

.As  one  old  hand  said,  “Never  give  a 
cow  a  choice  if  you  want  to  load  her 
easily.  If  she  has  a  choice  of  going  up  the 
( hute  into  the  truck  or  squeezing  out  into 
the  yard,  she’ll  squeeze  even  if  it  takes  off 
a  little  hide,  if  she  has  a  choice  of  going 
ahead  or  turning  around  and  charging 
back  into  the  barn,  you  can  b<‘t  she’ll  turn 
and  charge.  .A  good  fann  loading  chute 
is  like  a  funnel  that  compresses  the  cows 
into  single  file  and  keeps  them  from  turn¬ 
ing  or  going  anywhere  except  forward.  .A 
good  canvas  slapper  that  makes  a  lot  of 
noise  and  stings  a  little  or  a  \  er\-  low  volt¬ 
age  electric  prod  will  kt'ep  them  moxing 
fonvard  without  bruising  or  causing  them 
to  injure  themselves  by  lunging.  If  a 
fanner  doesn’t  have  a  loading  chute,  we 
use  our  portable  one  and  impro\ise  by 
sticking  the  chute  into  the  barn  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  door  on  the  chute  so  that  the  cows 
can’t  get  through  or,  if  we  can’t  get  to 
the  barn,  fomi  wings  leading  into  the 
(hute  with  side  boards.  .A  little  straw  on 
the  chute  will  encourage  a  cow  to  climb 
it;  so  will  twisting  her  tail. 

“The  cow’s  tail  seems  to  be  about  as 
sensitive  to  pain  as  a  sunburned  back. 
A’ou  might  say  that  a  cow’s  tail  is  her 
{Continued  on  page  112) 


Walkini;  the  plank  into  the  truck  was  strenuously  objected  to  by  Greenhills 
Donionella  Blue  (opposite  page)  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  say  farewell  to  her 
home  in  North  .America  and  begin  the  long  journey  to  Venezuela.  It  took  four 
men  to  drag  and  push  her  up  the  ramp  (above)  with  a  final  shove  from  her  owner 
when  she  went  into  reverse  and  tried  to  back  down  (below  left).  With  most 
cattle,  the  truckers  would  not  have  left  space  between  the  ramp  and  the  doorway; 
sideboards  or  doors  would  have  shut  off  this  escape  area  and  given  the  cows 
a  single  choice — forward  and  upward  into  the  truck.  When  the  animals  are  loaded  and  the 
sweat  wiped  away,  the  trucker  (below  right)  makes  out  his  shipping  and  insurance  papers. 
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The  Mummy 


WHEN  THE  GREAT  Pharaoh  Kufu,  who 
was  sometimes  called  Cheops,  died, 
he  had  already  prepared  and  placed  in  a 
huge  vault  at  the  loot  of  his  pyramid  a 
six-tiered  ship  loaded  with  treasure,  cloth¬ 
ing,  utensils,  and  wheat  to  carr\-  his  soul 
on  its  endless  journey  as  it  followed  the 
sun.  For  over  4,800  years  this  chamber 
and  the  ship  it  contained  were  sealed 
away  from  the  eyes  and  knowledge  of  man. 

Soon,  if  histoiA’  repeats  itself,  and  it  al- 
w’ays  has,  we  will  be  hearing  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  this  wheat  which  Kufu  stored 
away,  for  on  a  hot  day  in  June,  1954, 
Kamal  el  Malakh,  an  Egyptian  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  pierced  one  of  the  massive  stones 
which  covered  the  chamber.  Through  the 
hole  he  caught  a  pure,  faint  whiff  of  san¬ 
dalwood  and  myrrh  and  dimly  saw  linen 
ropes  and  a  steering  oar  on  the  upper  deck. 
Later  he  lowered  cameras  and  lights  into 
the  vault  to  take  the  first  pictures  of  this 
great  archaeological  find. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  huge 
paving  stones  can  be  carefully  removed 
and  the  cargo  of  this  treasure  ship  lovingly 
itemized,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  will  be  given  the  chance  to 
buy  seed  wheat  which  the  seller  will  swear 
was  grown  from  a  few  grains  found  on 
Kufu’s  ship.  “This  wheat,”  the  huckster 
will  solemnly  assure  them,  “will  yield 
from  150  to  250  bushels  to  the  acre  be¬ 
cause  each  head  of  wheat  is  seven  or  even 
nine  times  as  large  as  ordinar\-  wheat.” 
The  farmer  may  even  be  shown  one  of 
these  giant  heads  and  it  will  take  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  skeptic  to  resist  the  huge, 
bearded  head  filled  with  plump  kernels. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  will  happen 
for  it  has  been  re-occurring  regularly  for 
the  past  centur)'  and  a  half — even  when 
there  were  not  such  exciting  finds  as  Kufu’s 


ship  to  act  as  a  wheat  seed  stimulant. 

As  late  as  September,  1953,  a  rural  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  carried  the  headline, 
“3,000-Year-01d  Grain  of  King  Tut’s 
Tomb  Breaks  World’s  Crop  Record  With 
185  Bushels  Per  Acre!  Sack  of  Seed  Worth 
$16,000.”  The  story  which  followed  told  of 
60  grains  of  wheat  which  were  taken  from 
the  Pharaoh’s  tomb  by  a  famous  Swiss 
Egyptologist  and  sent  to  a  noted  German 
scientist  and  finally  planted  in  California 
where  their  growth  was  so  fabulous  that 
the  farmer  who  raised  them  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  selling  seed  from  his  “Mummy  Wheat” 
at  $5  for  300  seeds.  At  this  price,  the  paper 
pointed  out,  a  100-pound  sack  of  seed 
would  be  worth  $16,000. 

Mummy  Wheat  was  further  identified  as 
Poulard  Primitive,  an  identification  which 
brings  this  fabulous  wheat  back  into  the 
realm  of  reality;  for  poulard  wheat  with 
its  strange,  many-branched  grain  spike  is 
well  known  to  American  agronomists. 
Time  and  again  they  have  grown  this 
wheat  in  their  testing  plots,  compared  it 
with  other  wheats  in  yield,  resistance  to 
rust  and  smut,  analyzed  its  protein  content, 
and  its  milling  qualities.  Always  the  answer 
has  been  the  same;  even  though  a  single 
head  of  poulard  wheat  will  contain  many 
times  the  amount  of  grain  of  a  single  head 
of  most  other  varieties,  on  an  acre  basis 
it  has  never  outyielded  our  commercial 
wheats.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  its 
milling  qualities  is  that  it  makes  good 
stock  feed. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  poulard 
wheat,  under  a  more  tantalizing  name,  has 
fired  the  enthusiasm  of  farmers  nor  is  it 
the  highest  price  which  has  ever  been 
paid  for  it.  Back  in  1907  Abraham  Adams, 
an  Idaho  farmer,  put  it  on  the  market  as 
Alaska  Wheat.  The  promoters  of  this 


wheat  said  that  Adams  had  found  a  single 
head  of  it  in  Alaska.  This  head  produced 
seven  pounds  of  wheat  when  planted  by 
Adams  in  1905.  “The  seven  pounds 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1906,”  the  pro¬ 
motional  literature  stated,  “brought  forth 
1,545  pounds,  222/2  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“It  means  that  it  is  made  possible  to 
increase  the  wheat  yield  of  the  country 
tenfold  when  .Maska  seed  is  plentiful.  It 
means  that  with  Alaska  Wheat  the  farmer 
with  a  hundred  acres  finds  his  acreage 
value  increased  to  a  thousand  acres. 

“Farmers  in  the  winter- wheat  countries 
will  have  a  winter  wheat  that  will  be  hard 
wheat  instead  of  soft. 

“Farmers  in  dry  countries  will  find  in 
Alaska  Wheat  an  ideal  wheat  for  dry  land, 
where  it  flourishes,  because  its  native  spot 
was  dry. 

“Farmers  in  hot  countries  will  find  a 
wheat  that  remains  cool  and  green  after 
two  weeks  of  dry  weather  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  140°  in  the  fields.” 

The  mathematics  used  by  the  promoters 
of  Alaska  Wheat — overlooking  the  fact 
that  they  made  a  slight  mistake  in  their 
arithmetic  since  7  into  1,545  is  not  222/2 
— is  the  kind  of  figuring  which  has  always 
led  farmers  astray.  If  7  pounds  of  poulard 
wheat  will  yield  1,545  pounds  of  grain, 
why  wouldn’t  this  wheat  produce  220.7 
bushels  to  the  acre?  The  sad  fact  is  that 
poulard  wheat  doesn’t  produce  as  many 
heads  to  the  acre  as  do  other  wheats. 

Years  before  this  “Alaska  W'heat”  cre¬ 
ated  such  a  stir,  another  poulard  wheat 
excited  farmers;  this  time  under  the  name 
Wild-Goose  Wheat.  This  name  was  given 
it  because  a  few  grains  of  wheat  were 
found  in  the  crop  of  a  wild  goose  shot  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  When  these 
(Continued  on  po.ge  110) 
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Egypt  built  her  empire  on  wheat  and  from  it  drew  strength  to  conquer 
the  world.  The  Pharaohs  stored  it,  but  their  wheat  won’t  grow  today 


By  Grant  Cannon 


The  two  giant  wheats  on  the  right  are 
often  palmed  off  on  farmers  as  Mummy  Wheat. 
The  Triticum  polonicum  (center)  has  grain 
twice  ordinary  size.  Poulard  Wheat  (right) 
has  tantalized  farmers  for  centuries  with 
its  many  branched,  compact  head.  In  spite  of 
their  giant  size  as  compared  to  Turkey 
Wheat  (left)  these  hoax  wheats  cannot  equal 
Turkey  in  yield  or  in  milling  quality. 

Turkey,  once  the  most  popular  wheat  in 
America,  is  still  planted  on  over  three 
million  acres  of  winter  wheat  land. 


By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


IN  Finland,  the  farthest  north  of  all 
countries  except  Iceland,  live  4,000,000 
people  whose  livelihood  stems  directly 
from  its  soil  and  its  forests.  About  half 
live  on  farms,  waging  a  running  battle 
with  frost  and  darkness,  piecing  out 
meager  incomes  with  work  in  the  forests. 
It  is  a  country-  of  small  farms,  nestled 
among  the  forests  and  the  lakes.  Almost 
all  of  them  are  dairy  farms.  Milk,  butter, 
and  cheese  are  the  main  sources  of  income. 
The  dair>’  cow  is  queen;  in  all  Finland  a 
beef  animal  is  as  rare  as  a  giraffe  in  an 
American  cow  bam. 

If  you  ask  the  average  American  what 
he  knows  about  Finland,  he  will  tell  you 
right  off  that  Finland  pays  her  debts. 
He’ll  know  about  Sibelius,  one  of  the 
greatest  living  musicians,  and  he’ll  remem¬ 
ber  Paavo  Nurmi,  the  great  mnner.  He 
also  knows  that  the  Finns  have  the  strange 
and  mysterious  habit  of  boiling  themselves 
alive  in  a  bath  which  they  call  the  sauna. 
The  Finns  themselves  like  to  be  known 


as  the  country  of  the  three  “S’s” — Sibelius, 
Sauna,  and  Sisu.  Sisu  is  an  untranslatable 
word  which  roughly  approximates  the 
American  word  “guts.”  The  Finns  say  that 
without  sisu  their  tiny  population  could 
not  produce  its  sterling  athletes ;  that  with¬ 
out  sisu  their  ill-armed  soldiers  could  not 
have  stood  off  the  Russian  army  in  the 
fabulous  winter  war  of  1939-40;  and  with¬ 
out  sisu  no  farmer  in  the  world  could 
make  a  living  in  a  countr\’  more  suitable 
for  skiing  than  for  plowing. 

When  the  Red  army  finally  subdued  the 
Finns  in  September,  1944,  a  huge  indem¬ 
nity  was  demanded  and  the  province  of 
Karelia,  one  of  Finland’s  richest,  with  10 
per  cent  of  the  population  and  12  per  cent 
of  the  arable  land,  w’as  ceded  to  Russia. 
This  little  countrs’,  where  the  farms  were 
already  small,  had  to  absorb,  resettle,  and 
provide  shelter  for  400,000  homeless  Kare¬ 
lians.  They  mov’ed  out,  on  24  hours’  notice, 
with  what  they  could  carrv'  on  their  backs. 
Only  a  handful  accepted  the  Soviet’s  invi¬ 


tation  to  remain  on  their  land. 

Almost  every'  farmer  in  the  homeland 
gave  up  a  few  acres — the  larger  farms  re¬ 
linquished  as  much  as  half  their  fields  to 
the  refugees.  The  Finns  knuckled  down, 
the  homeless  were  giv’en  homes,  the  indem¬ 
nity  was  paid  off,  and  farming  was  re\o- 
lutionized  to  feed  a  people  who  had  never 
been  ver\’  far  away  from  famine. 

The  big  revolution  in  farming — more 
machinery  and  better  crop  varieties — was 
accompanied  by  a  minor  revolution.  This 
invaded  the  home,  and  upset  a  tradition 
as  old  as  Finland  itself. 

This  fireside  revolution  has  been  so  calm 
and  peaceful  that  even  those  in  the  midst 
of  it  are  scarcely  aware  it  is  going  on.  The 
women  of  Finland,  the  first  of  all  women 
to  achieve  universal  suffrage,  are  freeing 
themselves  from  the  last  shackles  imposed 
on  them  by  their  men,  long  ago.  Their 
chief  weapon  is  the  milking  machine,  and 
their  battle  cry  is,  “The  world  moves  on.” 

Some  ancient  and  clever  farmer,  in  this 
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When  Finland  was  a  howling  wilderness  and  doors  were  barred  against  bears  and  wolves,  travelers  along  the  forest  roads  left  aims  for 
cripples  and  orphans  at  wayside  shrines.  A  few  of  these  shrines,  carved  from  native  pine,  are  still  found.  Today  state  and 
church  provide  for  homeless  children  and  the  crippled,  but  the  modern  traveler  believes  it  brings  him  luck  to  drop  a  coin  into  the 
slotted  copper  bucket.  A  farm  lad  (left)  calls  cattle  in  from  the  forest  pasture.  His  horn  and  boots  are  both  home  grown. 


The  daughter  (left)  of  the  Oskaris  prepares 
the  sauna.  She  will  stoke  the  fire  until 
the  stones  in  the  furnace  are  glowint;  red. 
Then  water  from  the  tank  above  her  will 
be  poured  over  the  stones;  the  live  steam  will 
send  the  temperature  of  the  air-tight 
room  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  sauna  is 
ripe.  The  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove 
(below)  never  goes  out.  The  coffee  pot  is 
hot  around  the  clock  and  a  pot  of  soup 
simmers.  The  sides  of  the  stove  are  of  brick, 
the  top  and  oven  of  cast  iron. 


The  narrow  Finnish  bed  (above)  serves  as  a 
seat  in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire  by  day. 

The  log  walls  are  polished  and  waxed  and  a 
good  oil  painting  and  a  tapestry  worked 
out  during  the  long  winter  nights  hang  above 
tbe  bed.  The  women  and  children  go 
bare-foot  during  tbe  short  summer,  the  better 
to  “cure”  their  feet  for  the  winter 
hibernation.  Beneath  the  frost  line  (right), 
its  cool,  dark  interior  filled  with  the 
odors  of  sauerkraut,  fruits  preserved  in 
bottles  and  jars,  and  barrels  of  apples 
and  potatoes,  the  fruit  cellar  stores  the 
winter  food. 
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After  a  sauna,  summer  and  winter,  the  hardy  Finn  plunges  into  a  lake  or  snow  bank.  Building  a  sauna  is  a  highly  specialized  craft. 
The  logs  must  fit  tight;  it  must  be  insulated  and  lined  to  hold  the  heat,  and  the  logs  properly  cured  to  absorb  the  steam.  This  sauna 
includes  a  dressing  and  lounging  room  in  addition  to  the  bath  itself.  The  chimney  serves  a  fireplace  as  well  as  the  bath  furnace. 

The  Finns  say  the  trip  from  the  house  in  the  biting  winter  air  is  part  of  the  joy  of  taking  a  sauna. 


far  north  land  where  grass,  the  eow,  and 
the  forest  form  a  triolog\’,  once  decreed 
that  his  woman  should  care  for  the  cattle 
— his  job,  the  field  and  the  forest,  with  the 
care  of  the  horses.  Down  through  the  ages 
Finnish  w'omen  have  bowed  to  this  decree, 
bringing  tlie  cows  from  the  field,  milking 
them,  cleaning  the  stables,  and  hauling  the 
manure.  So  completely  were  the  cattle 
woman’s  sole  care  that  most  Finnish  farm¬ 
ers  did  not  know  how  to  hand  milk  a  cow 
— and  few  do  now. 

But  along  came  the  milking  machine.  It 
was  a  new  toy  for  the  men.  a  piece  of 
machinery.  And  it  is  believed  in  Finland, 
as  elsewhere,  that  women  have  no  business 
handling  machiner\’.  The  man  with  a 
milking  machine  took  over.  His  wife  saw 
her  chance,  “You  do  the  milking,”  she 
said,  “so  you  also  clean  the  stables.  They 
go  together.” 

The  Case  of  Oskari  Mantere 

Oskari  Mantere,  who  owns  Arola  Farm 
north  of  Helsinki,  has  a  milking  machine, 
but  his  wife,  who  thought  she  was  mechan¬ 
ically  minded  because  she  had  learned  to 
operate  an  electric  washing  machine,  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  COW’S  and  Oskari  still  enjoys 
his  morning  snooze  while  his  wife  and 
daughter  do  the  dair\’  chores. 

Oskari  is  what  the  Finns  call  a  “Book 


Farmer.”  Soon  after  the  liberation  of  Fin¬ 
land  from  Russia  in  1918,  the  Finnish 
Department  of  Agriculture  started  to  mod¬ 
ernize  the  primitive  farming  which  had 
prevailed  since  ancient  times.  One  of  its 
first  projects  was  to  place  all  farms  on  a 
scientific  economic  basis.  Twenty  years  ago 
Mantere  volunteered  for  the  ser\'ice,  and 
started  to  keep  a  faithful  set  of  books. 
Today  he  can  tell  you,  by  a  quick  glance 
at  his  neat  ledgers,  what  his  No.  1  cow 
produced  in  1937;  and  he  can  tell  you 
how  much  his  wheat  yielded,  and  the 
price,  in  the  first  war  year  of  1939. 

Arola  Farm  is  177  acres,  bigger  than 
av’erage  as  fairns  go  in  Finland.  Of  the  177 
acres,  G6  are  cultivated,  the  remainder  is 
forest.  This  is  the  usual  proportion  of  culti¬ 
vated  land  to  forest,  for  the  Finnish  farmer 
looks  to  his  forest  acres  to  provide  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  his  income,  and  90  per  cent 
of  all  farms  include  a  forest  area. 

Last  season  Oskari  had  5  acres  in 
autumn  wheat.  5  acres  in  rape,  a  new  oil 
seed  crop  in  Finland,  5  acres  of  spring 
wheat,  2/2  acres  in  vegetable  peas  on  con¬ 
tract  for  seed,  2/2  acres  of  oil  flax  also  on 
contract  for  seed,  about  an  acre  in  sugar 
beets,  25  acres  of  hay,  15  acres  in  oats, 
2/2  acres  in  potatoes,  and  2^2  acres  fallow. 
His  clover  and  timothy  mix  hay  was  very’ 
good,  a  little  over  5  tons  per  acre. 


He  has  1 1  dairy  cows,  3  heifers,  5  calves, 
2  horses,  and  2  sows.  He  sold  all  the  pigs 
from  these  sows  except  three,  which  he 
butchered  for  his  own  use  in  the  fall.  His 
Finnish  breed  cows,  on  hay,  A.I.V.  silage 
and  a  little  concentrate,  last  year  averaged 
6,500  lbs.  of  milk  of  4.4  per  cent  butterfat. 

Oskari  gets  about  4  cents  per  p)ound  for 
his  milk  at  the  co-op  dairy’.  There  are  few 
milk  deliveries  in  Finland,  the  housewife 
taking  her  bucket  to  a  milk  station.  If 
Oskari  sells  hay,  he  w’ill  get  about  $20  per 
ton:  last  fall  he  sold  his  wheat  for  $2.65 
per  bushel.  If  he  sells  a  worn-out  cow,  he 
will  get  about  what  the  American  farmer 
gets.  The  only;  domestic  beef  on  Finnish 
markets  comes  from  old  cows  and  bull 
calves.  .A  good  steak  is  rare,  but  the  Finns 
make  good  sausage  out  of  the  cows. 

His  tools  for  w’orking  his  farm  and  his 
forest  show’  an  amazing  mixture  of  the 
modern  and  the  primitive.  His  scythe, 
hammered  out  on  the  local  blacksmith’s 
anv’il.  with  a  home-made  handle,  he  uses 
more  than  any  other  tool.  He  has  a  Ford 
tractor,  23  horsepower,  which  cost  him 
about  $3,000  in  1950.  He  has  a  tractor- 
mounted  mower,  cultivator,  and  breaking 
plow,  and  an  assortment  of  horse-drawn 
implements,  a  drill,  w’agon,  harrow’,  and 
an  old  McCormick  binder.  His  grain  is  cut 
with  the  binder,  sho<  ked,  and  threshed  in 
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a  trac  tor-powered  thresher  in  his  barn. 

Like  almost  all  fields  in  Finland,  Oskari’s 
are  cut  up.  at  intervals  of  75  to  100  feet, 
by  drainage  ditches.  He  is  \ery  proud  of 
the  25  acres  that  he  has  tiled,  an  e.xpensivc 
and  rather  rare  inipro\einent. 

Oskari  does  not  stint  on  fertilizers.  He 
uses  about  1 1  tons  a  year  on  his  54  culti¬ 
vated  acres,  about  400  lbs.  per  acre.  More 
than  half,  6.5  tons,  is  phosphate.  The  aver¬ 
age  nitrogen  application  is  60  lbs.  per  acre, 
and  he  limes  heavily  for  his  clos  er  and  pas¬ 
ture.  Finland  has  recently  completed  a 
nitrogen  plant  which  will  supply  half  her 
needs.  Most  of  the  fertilizer  imports  come 
from  Russia,  especially  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash.  Some  nitrogen  c  omes  from  Norway. 

Fertilizer  costs  are  subsidized  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  1  he  smaller  farmers  get  up  to  30 
per  cent  ic'duc  tion.  Oskari,  having  a  large 
acreage,  gets  less  than  5  per  cent  reduction 
but  he  still  pays  less  than  the  .American 
fanner. 

When  the  hay  is  in  the  mow,  the  wheat 
and  oats  threshed,  and  the  straw  for  bed¬ 
ding  is  stored  in  the  cow  barn,  the  short 
summer  has  ended  and  the  snow  and  frosts 
come*.  Then  Oskari  closes  out  his  farming 
and  goc's  to  the  forest,  where  he  will  spend 
the  better  part  of  eight  months  of  his 
working  year.  In  the  gloom  of  the  .Arctic 
day  he  cuts  huge  stacks  of  wood  he  will 
use  for  fuel  the  coming  year,  he  thins  out 
his  smaller  stuff  for  pulp,  hay  sticks,  mine 
props,  and  fences,  and  he  may  cut  a  few 
trees  for  saw  lumber. 

Last  year,  with  a  normally  se\  ere  winter, 
Oskari  used  more  than  50  cords  for  fuel. 
He  sold  another  75  cords  of  fuel  wood  into 
Helsinki  and  to  a  neighbor  who  has  no  for¬ 
est.  He  cut  120  cords  of  pulp  wood  and  a 
few  thousand  feet  of  saw  timber.  Fully  a 
third  of  his  income  came  from  his  123 
acres  of  pine  and  birch  forest. 

Oskari  once  owned  an  automobile,  a 
small  German  car,  which  he  sold  when  it 
began  to  fall  apart.  He  wanted  to  buy  a 
new  one,  but  about  the  time  he  sold  his  old 
one  inflation  had  set  in,  dollars  were  hard 
to  get,  and  he  decided  he  could  get  along 
with  his  hoise-drawn  sleigh  in  winter,  his 
bicycle  in  summer.  When  he  wants  to  go 
to  Helsinki  or  distant  parts,  he  uses  the 
very  cheap  and  very  eon\enient  bus  sys¬ 
tem.  \N’hat  he  would  like  to  have  is  an 
American  car,  but  the  price  in  dollars  is 
double  what  the  .American  has  to  pay,  and 
dollars  are  hard  to  come  by  in  Finland, 
even  if  Mantere  had  the  staggering  sum  of 
$4,000  for  a  Chevrolet  or  a  Ford. 

Mantere  works  his  fann  with  family 
labor,  himself,  a  son  of  27,  a  daughter  just 
turned  21.  and  his  wife.  During  the  har¬ 
vest  they  are  all  in  ihe  field.  On  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  when  he  wants  to  beat  the  rain  to 
his  hay  crop  or  when  the  wheat  is  pushing, 
he  will  trade  help  with  a  neighbor.  Hired 
labor  is  scarce,  for  the  grow  ing  factories  in 
the  cities  have  much  more  attractive  wages 
to  offer. 

Occasionally  a  student  from  the  agiicul- 
tural  sehool  will  be  assigned  to  the  farm 


IIk  faroM  of  Finland  (above)  ncstk 
between  tbe  lakes  and  the  forests. 
Mr.  and  Mn.  Oskari  (left)  warm 
themselves  before  their  living  room 
stove.  The  smrii  ire  box  at  the  bottom 
heats  the  tiled  stove  to  the  eeiling. 

The  Hnnish  fanner  (below)  takes  a 
crop  of  foel  wood,  hunber  and 
paper  pulpwood  off  his  forest  acres 
every  year. 


for  the  one  year  of  prai  ti(  al  work  required 
for  a  degree.  Oskari  prefers  to  have  women 
for  this  work,  because  they  can  not  only 
liandlc  the  cattle,  but  they  can  also  help 
out  as  field  hands  in  a  pinch.  .Another 
attractive  consideration  is  that  their  pay  is 
low.  Farm  wages  range  from  .S2.2.i  to  $2.75 
for  an  8-hour  day.  Factoiy  labor  gets  a 
base  wage  of  $3.75  for  an  8-hour  day. 

Oskari’s  gross  income  last  year  placed 
him  in  the  Finnish  millionaire  class — 
1,000.000  finmarks.  This  roughly  corre¬ 
sponds  in  U.  S.  dollar  buying  power  to 
$3,000.  Howe\er,  a  Finnish  farm  is  by  far 
more  self-sustaining  than  an  American 
farm,  and  Mantcre  probably  has  more  of 
his  $3,000  in  the  bank  than  an  .American 
would  have  from  the  same  amount.  His 
taxes  are  high,  amounting  to  20  per  c  ent 
of  his  gross.  He  pays  taxes  to  three  agen¬ 
cies:  to  the  national  government,  mostly 
in  income  taxes;  to  the  commune,  mostly 
property  taxes;  and  to  the  church,  a  small 
amount,  but  regulated  and  collected  by 
law. 

Grass  farming,  a  relatively  new  thing  in 
.America,  is  as  old  as  Finland  itself.  You 
grow  as  much  grass  as  you  can  during  the 
short  but  explosi\e  summer,  you  cure  it  as 


best  you  can,  and  feed  it  to  as  many  dairy 
cattle  as  you  can  own  without  buying  more 
than  a  minimum  of  expensive  imported 
concentrates.  Back  in  1929  .A.  I.  Virtanen, 
a  Finnish  scientist,  discovered  a  way  to 
preseiAe  silage  by  the  use  of  acid.  By  this 
method,  silage  wastage  as  well  as  shrinkage 
of  protein  content  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  .A.I.V.,  as  both  the  method  and  the 
silage  is  called,  has  led  to  an  im  rease  of 
cattle  numbers  with  no  increase  in  fod¬ 
der.  .Acid  (almost  any  kind  of  cheap  acid 
will  do)  is  added  by  hose  or  rubber  lined 
sprinkling  can  as  the  silo  is  filled.  The 
proportions  are  about  a  gallon  of  diluted 
acid  to  100  lbs.  of  silage.  If  the  silage  is 
fed  straight,  soda  or  lime  must  be  added 
to  neutralize  the  excessive  acidity.  If  grain, 
hay,  or  other  dry  roughage  is  fed  with  the 
silage,  then  no  neutralizer  is  needed.  Silos 
are  usually  of  the  squat  tower  type.  The 
.A.I.V.  acid  bottles  are  as  common  on  Fin¬ 
nish  farms  as  are  the  fertilizer  sacks  on 
American  farms,  and  .A.  I.  Virtanen  is  a 
national  hero.  He  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
prize. 

When  the  frosts  cease  in  the  spring, 
grass  bursts  into  a  quick,  lush  growth.  As 
much  as  five  tons  per  acre  are  taken  off  at 


the  first  cutting.  If  there  is  rain,  a  second 
cutting  may  come  later.  The  hay  is  cut, 
raked  into  a  windrow,  and  allowed  to  par¬ 
tially  dr>'.  It  is  then  impaled  on  sticks  to 
cure.  These  sticks  arc  about  ten  feet  long 
with  a  cross-piece  near  the  bottom  to  keep 
the  hay  off  the  ground.  .A  hand  auger  is 
usually  used  to  dig  the  holes.  In  July  and 
.August  the  rows  of  high,  slim  haycocks 
cover  the  fields  of  Finland  like  soldiers 
standing  at  attention  in  neat  ranks. 

The  Farmer’s  Day 

The  farmer’s  day  begins,  summer  and  win¬ 
ter,  at  4: 30  or  5:00  in  the  morning,  and  it 
is  the  women  who  usher  in  the  day.  While 
her  lord  and  master  slumbers  contentedly 
on  his  narrow  Finnish  bed,  the  wife  is  up, 
builds  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove,  and 
starts  the  coffee.  She  pulls  on  her  boots 
and  goes  to  the  cow  house,  where  she 
throws  down  the  hay  from  the  loft  and 
carries  the  .A.I.V^.  from  the  silo.  When  the 
cows  are  eating  she  washes  the  udders, 
milks  them  and  empties  the  milk  into  the 
cans,  which  she  stands  in  the  cooler.  She 
may  feed  the  other  stenk,  the  chickens, 
horses,  and  pigs,  as  she  waits  for  the  milk 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


The  Finnish  farmer  keeps  himself  happily  uninformed  about  the  ways  of  cattle.  The  milking,  feeding  and  care  of  the  dairy  herd  belong  exclusively 
in  woman’s  domain.  Here  four  students  from  the  agricultural  school  learn  how  to  manage  a  stubborn  calf.  .A  year  of  work  on  iTfami 
is  required  for  a  degree.  These  girls  will  help  in  the  harvest  fields  too,  and  take  their  turns  doing  the  dishes  and  baking  the  daily  bread. 
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Installing 
a  Farm 

Sewage  System 


A  Kood  sewage  disposal  system  consists  of  sewer  lines,  septic 
tank,  distribution  box  and  leacbing  field.  The  septic  tank  is  this 
concrete  box  3x6x5  feet  deep.  It  holds  the  sewage 
until  bacterial  action  breaks  down  the  solids  into  sludge  and 
liquid.  The  tank  is  connected  to  the  house  by  water-tight 
cast  iron  sewer  pipe  and  must  be  at  least  50  feet  from  any 
source  of  water  supply. 


The  sewer  line  from  the  septic  tank  to 
the  distribution  box  can  be  of  vitrified  clay, 
concrete,  or  fiber  pipe. 


The  concrete  distribution  box  causes  an  even 
flow  of  sewage  to  each  of  the  lines  in  the  leaching 
area.  It  also  serves  as  an  inspection 
manhole  for  determining  whether  the  tank  is 
spilling  solids  into  the  system. 


The  leaching  field,  or  disposal  or  drainage 
area,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  series  of  open 
jointed  tile  lines  where  the  liquid  sewage 
is  permitted  to  seep  into  the  ground.  Here  final 
purification  is  accomplished  by 
the  soil  bacteria. 


There  should  be  at  least  two  tile  lines  spaced 
at  least  six  feet  apart.  Three  are  shown 
here  in  a  race  track  layout.  The  lines  need 
not  be  joined  in  this  manner  but  can 
extend  out  like  fingers.  The  area  of  the 
trench  in  which  the  tile  are  laid  is 
more  important  than  the  total  length  of 
tile  used. 


\fti:r  installing  ton  or  a  dozen  septic 
i\.  tanks,  1  have  become  the  local  expert 
on  this  subject.  My  apprenticeship  started 
when  1  built  iny  own  tank;  until  that  time, 
1  had  only  the  vaguest  notion  as  to  what 
makes  a  septic  tank  tick — or  rather  gurgle. 
1  knew  that  one  existed  on  our  farm,  bur¬ 
ied  somewhere.  The  tank  and  I  got  along 
tine:  I  never  bothered  it  and  it  never 
IxJthered  me — until  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

On  July  12  of  that  year  we  added  an 
automatic  washer  to  our  one-bathroom 
farmhouse.  On  July  13  we  had  puddles  in 
our  side  yard.  Then  and  there  I  decided 
to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  septic 
tanks,  especially  since  we  were  hopefully 
planning  a  downstairs  la\atory.  .\s  news 
of  my  labors  spread,  friends  and  neighbors 
roped  me  in  on  their  septic  tank  work,  so 
that  now  I  am  tank  consultant  for  most  of 
the  township.  In  effeet,  I  am  known  as  an 
expert  in  our  parts. 

When  T  started  my  tank  I  consulted  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  laboratory. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  whi(  h  is  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  on  stream  pollution.  .As  part  of 
their  program  they  had  a  staff  of  engi¬ 
neers,  headed  by  S.  R.  \Veibel,  working 
on  a  se\en-ycar  study  of  septic  tank  scu'- 
age  systems  all  over  the  country. 

I  talked  to  septic  tank  builders,  watched 
while  septic  tanks  of  assorted  sizes  and 
shapes  were  being  installed,  and  was  an 
interested  bystander  as  a  number  of  old 
tanks  were  being  cleaned  and  repaired. 

-Armed  with  the  information  I  had  gar¬ 
nered,  I  located  our  tank  and  found  that 
it  was  not  only  too  small,  but  corroded 
as  well.  The  least  expensive  solution  was 
to  swap  work  with  neighbors  and  build  a 
tank  to  the  latest  1954  design.  Building  a 
septic  tank  may  look  simple  on  paper,  but 
printed  plans  have  the  bad  habit  of  gloss¬ 
ing  over  the  aching  muscles  one  gets  from 
mixing  concrete  and  laying  tile  in  a  trench. 
Also  neglected  are  the  little  twists  and 
tricks  of  planning  and  building  which  the 
plan-maker  assumes  everybody  kno\\s  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  them  so  well  himself. 

5Vhile  planning  mv  own  tank.  I  learned 
how  a  septic  tank  operates.  .Septic  tanks  do 
not  purify  wastes.  The  tank  itself  merely 
holds  sewage  long  enough  for  the  solids  to 
settle,  the  grease  to  float  as  scum,  and  the 
liquids  to  pass  through.  The  liquid  flows 
off  and  percolates  into  the  soil  around  the 
tile,  known  as  the  leaching  area,  where 
it  is  purified.  .Size  and  design  of  the  tank 
are  very  important,  not  only  for  efficient 
separation,  but  for  sludge  storage  as  well. 
Low  sludge  capacity  requires  freciuent 
cleaning. 

Larger  Tanks  .Are  Best 

It  is  poor  economy  to  skimp  on  size.  The 
minimum  size  should  be  500  gallons.  In  a 
rectangular  tank,  inside  dimensions  of  3 
feet  by  6  feet  by  5  feet  deep  give  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  500  gallons.  Each  additional  cubic 
foot  of  capacity  adds  714  gallons  to  the 
tank.  Rebuilding  a  choked  leaching  area 
bee  arise  an  undersized  tank  has  caused 


solids  to  spill  over  is  expensive.  Large  tanks 
not  only  store  more  sludge,  they  separate 
it  better  and  save  money  in  the  long  run 
because  they  have  to  be  cleaned  less  often. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  build  your  own 
tank,  you  can  buy  one  ready  made.  Last 
summer  the  average  cost  of  a  500-gallon 
precast  concrete  tank  was  $55.00.  .A  750- 
gallon  tank,  half  again  as  large  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  twice  as  long  before  needing 
cleaning,  cost  $65.00.  Since  tank  cleaning 
charges  range  from  $15.00  to  over  $300.00 
across  the  country,  the  larger  tank  is  easily 
the  better  buy,  and  with  bundles  from 
heaven  and  assorted  cousins  arri\  ing  when 
least  expected,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  plan  for 
e.xpansion  beyond  present  needs. 

Proper  tank  size  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  bedrooms  in  your  home — a 
more  accurate  measure  than  the  size  of 
your  family.  Small  homes  tend  to  have 
more  occupants  per  bedroom.  Large  homes 
have  more  guests.  Sanitary  engineers,  after 
long  study,  have  worked  out  averages  on  a 
bedroom  basis,  for  this  is  less  likely  to 
change  than  is  the  number  of  occupants. 

Under  normal  conditions  it  should  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  clean  a  tank  of  recommended 
size  more  than  once  in  ten  years.  Garbage 
grinders  require  about  a  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  both  tank  size  and  the  size  of  the 
leaching  area  beyond  it.  The  additional 
volume  of  water  discharged  from  auto¬ 
matic  washers  does  not  influence  tank  size, 
but  reejuires  an  enlarged  leaching  area. 
That’s  where  our  own  trouble  began.  Most 
people  think  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
a  tank  disposes  of  eveiything,  but  it  is  only- 


part  of  the  system.  The  layout  begins  with 
a  watertight  sewer  line  connecting  the 
house  plumbing  to  the  septic  tank,  where 
settling  and  decomposition  take  place.  The 
liquids  leave  the  tank  through  a  tight  out¬ 
let  sewer  which  ends  in  a  distribution  box. 
This  box  scr\  es  to  spread  the  liquids  evenly 
among  the  open-jointed  tile  drains  that 
lead  to  the  disposal  or  leaching  bed.  The 
open  joints  of  the  tile  allow  the  liquid 
sewage  to  seep  into  the  ground  where  soil 
bacteria  purify  it. 

Start  Right 

Before  you  start  on  your  own  septic  tank 
planning  it  is  a  good  idea  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  local  Board  of  Health  and  get 
their  requirements  as  to  IcK'ation,  size,  type 
and  all  the  other  details.  It  can  be  mighty 
embarrassing  to  be  half  way  through  with 
a  leaching  field  when  the  county  sanitarian 
turns  up  and  says  that  the  construction 
you  are  using  is  not  approved  and  that  no 
building  permit  can  be  issued  for  the 
house. 

Our  undersized,  outmoded  tank  and 
leaching  system  violated  so  many  of  the 
principles  of  up-to-date  design  that  we 
decided  it  would  be  cheaper  to  start  from 
scratch  and  build  an  entirely  new-  system. 
I  was  advised  to  place  the  system  properly, 
build  it  big  enough,  and  make  it  durable. 

In  planning  the  system,  the  tank  may 
safely  be  put  within  5  feet  of  the  house  if 
it  is  at  least  50  feet  and  downhill  from  any 
water  supply.  The  house  sewer  pipe  that 
leads  to  the  tank  should  drop  a  minimum 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


CONSTRUCTION  DIMENSIONS  OF  A  FARM  SEPTIC  TANK 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

Inside 

Width 

3  ft.  0  in. 

.Serves 

1  to  2  b«  cl  rooms 

Gallons 

500 

Inside 

Length 

6  ft. 

Liquid 

Depth 

4  ft.  0  in. 

No.  of  inches 
outlet  is  immersed 
into  liquid* 
10/2  in. 

3  ft.  0  in. 

3  ft.  0  in. 

3  ft.  0  in. 

1  1  to  2  bedrooms 
(  plus  garbage  grinder 

3  bedrooms 
(  3  bedrooms 
)  plus  garbage  grinder 

750 

600 

900 

8  ft. 

7  ft. 

10  ft. 

4  ft.  0  in. 

4  ft.  0  in. 

4  ft.  0  in. 

18  in. 

1 1  in. 

19J4  in. 

For  larger  installations,  allow  160  gallons  per  bedroom,  or  240  gallons  per  bedroom  with  garbage 
grinder.  Length  and  width  may  be  changed  on  the  basis  of  7^2  gallons  per  cubic  foot,  but  4  feet 
is  the  best  operating  liquid  depth. 

*  Inlet  and  outlet  “T”  are  the  same  length  overall.  Inlet  “T,”  set  3  inches  higher  than  outlet 
“T”  is  thus  immersed  3  inches  less. 
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Each  pod  contains  70  to  100  seeds,  very  similar  to  flax. 


Sesame  blooms  and  ripens  first  at  the  top  of  the  stem. 


Some  cotton  land  is  going  into  sesame,  an  oil  seed  crop 
that  put  $50  an  acre,  net,  in  farmers’  pockets  last  year. 


it  had  done  the  year  before.  But  even  so, 
fanners  frund  it  did  as  well  if  not  better 
than  cotton  on  adjoining  land. 

This  year  farmers  averaged  about  350 
pounds  of  oilseed  to  the  aere  on  dr\’  land. 
The  market  will  probably  beat  10  cents  a 
pound.  In  view  of  the  low  cost  of  growing 
the  crop,  farmers  found  the  sesame  made 
them  a  fair  profit  for  a  drouth  year. 

The  Plant  and  Its  Seed 

The  sesame  plant  averages  about  40  inches 
in  height.  The  plump,  hairy  pods,  resem¬ 
bling  eastor  bean  pwls.  grow  the  entire 
length  of  the  long  slender  stem.  Broad 
lea\es  glow  between  the  pod  clusters.  Each 
pod  contains  from  75  to  100  tiny  seeds, 
resembling  flax. 

It  is  a  warm  weather  plant,  requiring 
approximately  120  days  of  growing  weather. 
The  seed  is  planted  about  3  inches  apart 
in  3-foot  rows  shortly  afti-r  cotton  and 
sorghum  planting  dates,  either  from  an 
adapted  corn  planter  or  vegetable  planter. 
Seeding  rate  is  IJ/2  pounds  to  the  acre.  It 
usually  reejuires  two  cultivations  for  weed 
control.  It  is  self-defoliating  and  highly 
drought-resistant.  West  Texan  friends 
please  note. 

Sesame  cannot  be  combined  from  the 


Every  schoolboy  knows  Sesame  as  the 
magic  word  which  opened  the  cave  of 
.\li  Baba  and  his  Forty  Thieves.  To  this 
day  it  hasn’t  lost  its  magic,  for  in  the  South 
this  plant,  whose  seed  is  50  percent  oil,  is 
dex  eloping  into  a  new  cash  crop  for  farm¬ 
ers  who  find  a  dec  lining  market  for  their 
t  otton. 

Sesame  was  one  of  the  staple  vegetable 
oil  crops  when  Pharaoh’s  daughter  found 
Moses  in  the  bullrushes;  it  was  used  as  a 
‘‘K”  ration  by  the  ancient  Greeks;  and 
today  it  is  the  chief  source  of  vegetable 
/ats  in  India,  China,  and  Eg\pt.  In  late 
vears  acreage  has  inerc-ased  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  from  where  we  ha\e  imported  the 
bulk  of  12  million  pounds  a  year  used  for 
oleo,  bakery  goods,  candy,  and  cooking 
fat.  L’ntil  1953  we  had  srrown  no  sesame 
on  a  commercial  basis  in  this  country.  The 
seed  required  hand  harvesting,  a  labor 
cost  we  c  ould  not  absorb. 

The  high  labor  costs  of  har\csting  had 
to  be  o\-erc  ome  if  the-  crop  was  to  be  grown 
profitably  in  this  countiy.  The  seed  pods, 
growing  on  a  long  stem,  ripen  unevenly, 
burst  open  and  shatter  if  not  gathered 
painstakingly  by  hand  as  the  pods  open. 

Sesame  oil  has  the  remarkable  quality  of 
remaining  fresh  and  sweet  for  long  periods 


of  time.  Foods,  confections,  oleomargarine, 
and  bakeiy  gocxls  made  with  sesame  oil 
remain  free  from  rancidity  up  to  ten  times 
longer  than  some  of  the  better  known 
vegetable  oils. 

More  than  five  years  ago.  Dr.  Earl  H. 
Collister,  plant  breeder  of  the  Texas  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  at  Renner,  set  out  to 
breed  a  variety  which  would  ripen  evenly 
and  would  not  shatter.  He  came*  up  with 
Renner  Sesame  No.  1  and  in  1952  a  few 
acres  were  planted  for  seed. 

In  1953,  seed  was  distributc'd  to  250 
farmei-s  in  20  cotton-growing  counties  of 
north  Texas  who  organized  the  Texas 
Sesame  Seed  Growers  Assexiation.  The 
members  planted  from  5  to  10  acres,  al¬ 
though  a  few  obtained  enough  sc'ed  for  30 
to  40  acres.  They  came  up  with  an  aver¬ 
age  net  profit  of  $50  an  acre.  There  were 
2,000  acres  in  sesame  in  1953. 

This  year  there  were  about  10.000  acres 
in  sesame,  most  of  it  going  on  acres  diverted 
from  cotton.  The  great  part  of  that  acreage 
growth  was  in  the  areas  where  sesame  was 
grown  in  1953,  as  farmei's  became  familiar 
with  the  crop  by  watching  their  neighbors 
grow  it  last  year.  Unfortunately,  drouth 
continued  and  became  worse  this  year, 
and  the  sesame  crop  did  not  do  as  well  as 
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low.  As  soon  as  the  lea\es  fall  and  while 
tlu“  pods  are  somewhat  green,  it  must  first 
Im-  cut  with  a  binder,  sho<  ked,  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  shoek.  It  is  then  threshed, 
either  by  a  portable  threshing  maehine  or 
a  eombine  fitted  with  flax  or  lespedeza 
screens.  About  two  weeks  is  usually  re- 
tiuired  for  drying.  For  stands  up  to  40 
indies  high  an  ordinaiy  binder  will  do  a 
good  job.  Some  farmers  prefer  a  row  bind¬ 
er  for  tall,  heavy  stands.  Fertilizer  require¬ 
ments  arc  similar  to  cotton. 

Sesame  oil  is  high  in  calcium  and  vita¬ 
min  C  and  contains  appreciable  amounts  of 
lecithin.  Bio,  and  vitamins  D,  E,  and  F. 
It  makes  a  tasty  substitute  for  olive  oil, 
and  is  less  acid-forming.  It  is  rated  excel¬ 
lent  as  a  high-protein  cattle  and  poultr>’ 
feed.  The  cake,  after  the  oil  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  has  a  high  protein,  calcium,  and 
vitamin  content.  There  is  no  known  plant 
disease  or  pest  which  seriously  threatens 
sesame.  It  is  resistant  to  those  twin  curses 
of  cotton,  root  rot  and  the  boll  weevil. 

Yields  varied  last  year  from  300  to  1.500 
pounds  per  acre.  The  low  yields  resulted 
from  inexperience  with  the  crop,  especially 
its  tendency  to  shatter  during  threshing. 
The  average  should  stabilize  at  about  700 
pounds  per  acre.  Last  year  the  Texas  Ses¬ 
ame  Seed  Growers  Association  provided 
seed  at  $1.50  per  pound.  The  asso<  iation 
sold  the  entire  har\cst  at  13  cents  per 
pound,  returning  1 1  cents  to  the  farmer. 
Two  companies  bought  the  entire  crop — 
the  Frito  Company,  of  Dallas,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  corn  chips,  and  a  cottonseed  crush¬ 
ing  plant  at  Poth, 

The  seed  is  not  yet  perfected — scientists 
say  it  will  be  several  years  before  a  per¬ 
fectly  non-shattering  variety  can  be  devel¬ 
oped.  Most  of  the  seed  loss  is  at  the  com¬ 
bine  during  threshing.  Farmers  have  rigged 
up  various  ingenious  devices  to  catch  the 
seed  during  handling.  One  of  the  best  is  a 
canvas-covered  platform  on  which  the 
shocks  arc  thrown  before  being  fed  into 
the  combine.  This  is  dumped  on  the  apron 
periodically  and  the  seed  goes  through  the 
maehine. 

While  sesame  was  planted  commercially 
only  in  Texas  last  year,  a  limited  amount 
of  seed  i.s  now  available  for  out-of-state 
buyers.  Major  source  of  the  seed  is  the 


Margin  Borders  gave  sesame  a  try  last  year,  liked  it,  and  increased 

his  acreage  this  year.  He  netted  $49.35  an  acre  on  32  acres.  The  stalk  he  holds  shows 

how  the  pods  are  clustered  about  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 


the  pods  were  barely  turning  from  green 
to  brown  and  the  leaves  had  fallen,  he  cut 
the  crop  with  a  grain  binder.  Borders  says 
he  believes  a  row  binder  would  be  better 
because  it  would  not  bend  the  stalks. 

He  left  the  sesame  in  shen  ks  for  fourteen 
days.  Then  with  two  helpers  to  move  the 
shocks,  he  drove  the  combine  to  the  shocks. 
The  10  to  12  bundles  to  the  shock  had 
been  tied  together  to  keep  them  from 
blowing  over.  5V’ithout  untying  these  shocks, 
two  men  dumped  the  shocks  over  on  the 
canvas;  the  canvas  caught  seed  that  spilled 
from  the  pods. 

“I  had  been  told  by  other  farmers  near¬ 
by  that  I  would  lose  more  seed  than  I 
could  harxest,”  he  said.  ‘‘The  only  seed  I 
lost  was  the  seed  that  had  fallen  on  the 
ground  while  the  bundles  stood  in  the 
shock.  There  wasn’t  a  handful  of  seed 
under  each  sho<  k.”  Borders  said  that  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  combines  with  hydraulic  lifts 
could  harvest  their  sesame  with  only  one 
helper. 

He  used  no  fertilizer  ^  other  than  the 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


Texas  Sesame  Seed  Growers  .Association, 
Paris,  Te.xas.  This  year  the  supply  is  limited. 

One  Man  Who  Grows  Sesame 

Marxin  Bordei's  is  a  progressive  young 
farmer  xvho  xvorks  700  acres  near  Wa.xa- 
hachic,  Ellis  County,  in  the  Blackland  belt 
of  Te.xas.  His  main  cash  crop  is  cotton, 
but  he  xvas  among  the  first  to  try’  out  the 
nexv  crop  of  sesame.  In  1953  he  planted 
thirty-two  acres  in  the  oilseed  crop. 

.After  cutting  cotton  stalks  and  bedding 
his  land,  he  xvorked  it  xvith  a  cultix’ator 
before  planting.  In  this  xvay  he  acquired  a 
clean,  firm  seedbed.  He  planted  his  1953 
crop  on  May  22,  a  xveek  after  a  cool  spell 
had  passed.  He  planted  seed  at  the  rate  of 
3/2  pounds  to  the  acre,  although  he 
learned  later  that  1 V2  pounds  would  haxe 
been  sufficient.  He  used  a  Planet  junior 
planter  and  put  the  seed  down  two  inches 
into  moist  dirt  after  rolling. 

Borders  cultivated  his  sesame  twice — the 
first  time  when  the  plants  xvere  about  one 
inch  high :  and  again  when  they  xvere  six 
to  seven  inches  high.  Late  in  .August,  xvhen 


Shocks  arc  tied,  allowed  to  dry,  and 
dumped  on  the  combine  apron.  Seed  losses 
are  heaviest  here.  Seed  breeders  say 
they  will  develop  a  non-shattering  variety 
that  can  be  combined  like  wheat. 


T)ity'  him  who  dwells  in  the  city  when  winter  comes.  He  must  endure 
■*“  the  steam  heated  room,  the  electric  blanket,  the  white-tiled  kitchen  with 
an  electric  stove  in  all  its  cold  and  impersonal  precision.  He  steps  from 
his  living  room  into  a  heated  garage,  his  sidewalk  is  kept  ice-clear  by  a  bag  of 
chemicals,  his  furnace  is  regulated  by  a  thermostat.  His  feet  know 
not  the  harsh  reality  of  the  icy  path  to  the  barn.  He  fears  and  shuns  the 
cold,  and  exhausts  his  energy  and  his  jx)cketbook  in  a  losing  battle  to  defeat 
winter.  He  ileserves  his  fate. 

But  the  farm  dweller;  he  looks  forward  to  winter.  True,  he  grumbles  as  he 
tears  himself  from  the  soft  depths  of  his  warm  featherbed,  and  shivers  in 
the  frosty  air  as  he  feeds  his  stock  by  lantern-light.  He  envies  the 
city  man  and  his  comforts.  But  he  has  a  great  and  satisfying  reward,  a 
reward  made  more  satisfying  by  the  effort  to  gain  it — he  knows  that  the 
warmth  of  a  fragrant  kitchen  and  a  mighty  breakfast  await  him. 

How'  else  can  a  city  feller  work  up  an  appetite  for  a  stack  of  hotcakes,  four 
eggs,  a  half  dozen  strips  of  bacon,  and  two  mugs  of  coffee.^  And  if  he 
is  a  New'  Englander,  he  might  add  fried  potatoes  and  a  slab  of  dried  apple  pie. 

When  his  chores  are  done  he  goes  into  the  kitchen,  warmed  as  only  a 
kitchen  can  be  w'armed  properly,  by  a  fire  of  well-cured  hickory;  he 


JVhen  Winter  Comes 


backs  up  to  the  business  end  of  the  stove  and  rubs  his  backsiile  as  men  have 
done  since  they  first  learned  how  to  buihl  a  fire.  He  hears  the  kettle 
singing,  and  he  is  mightily  at  peace  with  the  world. 

He  is  a  conqueror.  Every  ilay  he  goes  forth  to  battle  the  elements,  and  every 
day  he  returns  to  the  fortress  of  his  kitchen,  bearing  the  fruits  of 
conquest — satisfaction  in  his  victory,  the  knowleilge  of  a  job  well  done. 

Dailv  he  faces  the  unfriendly  elements,  takes  the  worst  they 

can  throw  at  him,  then  closes  the  d(K)r  on  them  and  basks  in  the  warmth  of 

his  own  firesiile,  heated  by  the  tree  he  fellcil  himself  in  his  own  wcKxllot. 

His  is  a  primitive  satisfaction — man  against  nature  from  the  beginning. 
Daily  he  proves  his  own  worth  to  himself — ilaily  he  measures  the 
oilds  of  weather  ami  circumstance  and  sees  that  his  courage  ami  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  have  conquereil  all.  His  stock  are  snug  in  their  stalls;  their 
bellies  are  full;  in  the  rcx)t  cellar  the  bins  are  full  and  the 
shelves  heavy  lailen  with  jars  ami  cans  ami  lx)ttlcs  of  goml  things.  Let  come 
what  may,  life  will  go  on  for  him  in  its  accustomed  way.  These  are  the 
rewarils  of  winter  for  the  man  on  the  farm.  Ami  always,  he 
knows,  when  winter  comes,  spring  is  in  the  making. 
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This  is  Henry  Wilduni^  holding  freshly  cut  alfalfa  in  his  right  hand  and 
in  his  left  the  dehydrated  product  vshich  has  been  made  into  pellets.  It  takes 
about  four  tons  of  the  green  material  to  convert  into  one  ton  of  dry  pellets. 
The  gas-fired  furnace  of  the  W  ildung  dehydrator  is  shown  at  the  left. 

It  will  burn  about  10, (MK)  cu.  ft.  of  gas  in  an  hour. 


» 


In  3  minutes  a  modern  dehy¬ 
drator  dries  80  percent  moisture 
alfalfa--  or  any  other  forage  crop 
--to  8  percent  and  holds  just 
about  all  the  vitamins,  proteins, 
and  summer  feed  value 


June  Feed  for  January 


A  MIDWEST  manufacturer  has  developed 
a  dehydrator  that  is  adapted  to  farm 
use  and  with  a  price  tag  that  is  within 
reason  for  many  large  farms  with  big 
feeding  operations.  This  new  dehydrator 
turns  four  tons  of  field-chopped  alfalfa, 
or  other  feed,  into  one  ton  of  high-quality, 
bright-green  feed  in  pellet  form  in  just  a 
little  over  an  hour,  and  at  a  cost  of  right 
around  $5.00.  In  this  form  it  is  almost 
perfect  feed — lacking  only  sugar  and 
starch — and  taking  very  little  space  for 
storage.  In  pellet  form  any  forage  can  be 
handled  and  fed  like  grain — with  ele¬ 
vators,  augurs,  and  conveyor  belts.  The 
Arnold  Dryer  Company  of  Mihvaukee, 
which  makes  this  new  dryer,  believes  that 
it  may  open  up  a  new  feed  industry  on 
the  big  farms  that  have  surplus  high  qual¬ 
ity  alfalfa  and  other  green  crops.  Such  a 
farm  can  supply  all  its  own  feed  require¬ 
ments  and  dehydrate  the  surplus  for  sale 
to  neighbors. 

The  Minnesota  Pioneer 
Last  June,  Henry  Wildung,  whose  farm  is 
a  mile  west  of  Owatonna,  Minnesota, 
looked  at  his  175  acres  of  alfalfa.  He 
owned  the  first,  new,  farm-size  dehydrator 
and  was  anxious  to  get  it  in  action.  He 
had  bought  it  in  April  and  now  the  alfalfa 
was  ready.  An  old  hand  at  drying  hay  and 
crops  with  warm  air,  Wildung  built  the 
first  flue-drying  system  in  his  county  and 
knew  how  to  turn  out  bright  hay  by  this 
method.  He  had  made  field-cured  hay  for 
his  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  in  years  past. 
This  June  20th,  his  dehydrator  was  hooked 
up  to  a  natural  gas  line  on  his  farm  and 
she  was  ready  to  roll.  The  first  alfalfa 
that  went  through  the  dehydrator  didn’t 
reach  17  per  cent  protein  that  is  expected 
of  the  dehydrated  product,  and  Wildung 


quickly  saw  there  were  things  to  learn 
about  the  right  time  to  cut  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment. 

By  the  time  the  third  cutting  had  rolled 
around  in  the  middle  of  September  this 
fall,  Wildung’s  operations  went  smoothly 
and  the  testing  laboratory  rated  his  dehy¬ 
drated  alfalfa  at  22  per  cent  protein  and 
140,000  units  of  vitamin  A  per  pound. 

Farmers  driving  along  Highway  65 
smelled  something  like  a  giant  cake  baking 
as  they  wheeled  up  to  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Owatonna.  Many  of  them  stopped 
to  see  what  was  happening  to  the  big 
wagon-loads  of  green  alfalfa.  They  discov¬ 
ered  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from 
the  time  it  was  standing  in  the  field  as 
knee-high  alfalfa,  it  had  been  cut,  chopped, 
blown  into  a  wagon,  hauled  to  the  de¬ 
hydrator,  sent  through  the  drying  drum, 
and  made  into  pellets  ready  to  store  or 
to  feed. 

“Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  crops  that  we 
can  grow  best  around  here,”  says  Wildung, 
“and  since  it  is  the  best  feed  for  getting 
vitamin  A,  protein,  and  minerals  to  cows, 
pigs,  chickens,  rabbits,  and  almost  all  farm 
animals,  I  got  interested  in  getting  the 
best  grade  of  alfalfa  into  my  barn.  About 
10  years  ago,  with  John  Strait,  of  the  Ag 
Engineering  Department  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  we  designed  and  built  a 
big  double  Quonset  flue  dryer.  We  handled 
10  tons  of  loose  hay  on  each  side  of  the 
divider  and  in  30  hours  we  could  reduce 
50  per  cent  moisture  hay  to  15  per  cent. 
We  would  load  one  side  while  the  other 
was  drv'ing,  then  go  to  the  side  that  had 
been  dryed  and  unload  it.  But  we  found 
that  the  hay  at  the  bottom  was  too  dry 
and  the  leaves  would  fall  off,  and  that  on 
top  wasn’t  dr\-  enough.  But  we  chopped 
this  hay  on  a  Letz  chopper  and  we  got 


better  results  than  w’ith  field-cured  hay 
which  had  lost  a  good  part  of  its  protein 
and  vitamin  content.  We  wanted  to  get 
away  from  the  weather  as  a  partner  in  our 
haymaking. 

“So,’’  continued  Henry  Wildung,  as  he 
picked  up  some  of  the  green  pellets, 
“I  guess  that  was  the  reason  I  was  an 
easy  customer  for  this  new  dehydrator. 
With  it  we  are  just  about  free  of  our 
weather  problems,  all  we  need  is  good 
weather  while  we  are  cutting.  It  is  a 
straight  line  operation.  We  cut  the  alfalfa 
— it’s  Ranger — just  before  it  comes  into 
blossom.  We  use  an  Owatonna  self-pro¬ 
pelled  windrower;  it’s  made  right  down 
the  road  from  us.  It  has  a  12-foot  sickle 
bar  and  the  windrower  laces  the  alfalfa 
into  a  fluffy  windrow  that  comes  right 
out  of  the  center  of  the  machine.  W  ithin 
a  few  minutes  our  Massey-Harris  44  comes 
along  with  the  Fox  chopjjer  and  blows 
about  4  tons  of  '/4-inch  cut  alfalfa  into  our 
wagons.  We  can  keep  3  wagons  busy  run¬ 
ning  back  and  forth  from  the  field  to  the 
dehydrator. 

“The  cutting  and  hauling  operation 
keeps  two  men  busy  and  we  operate  the 
dehydrator  with  two  more  men.  When  the 
filled  wagon  is  pulled  up  to  the  hydrator 
we  hook  an  electric  powered  drive  shaft 
to  the  unloading  gate  in  the  wagon.  This 
drops  the  chopped  green  alfalfa  onto  the 
automatic  feeder.  The  speed  with  which 
the  feeder  takes  the  material  into  the 
dr>’ing  drum  is  adjustable.  Wet  materials 
are  fed  in  slow'er  than  dryer  ones.  As  the 
wet  material  is  sucked  into  the  drum,  it 
meets  the  flame  from  the  furnace.  We 
fire  our  furnace  with  natural  gas,  which 
is  a  low  cost  source  of  heat  here.  It  costs 
us  35  cents  per  1000  cu.  feet  of  gas,  and 
we  bum  about  10,000  cu.  feet  an  hour. 
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“The  hot  gasses  whieh  diy  the  alfalfa 
may  have  a  temperature  as  high  as  1800 
degrees  F.,  but  the  wet  alfalfa  is  kept  eool 
by  its  moisture — about  155  degrees  is  as 
hot  as  it  gets.  The  alfalfa  leaves,  being 
lighter,  diy  almost  immediately  and  are 
earned  quiekly  through  the  diying  drum 
by  the  flow  of  hot  air.  The  stems,  being 
heavier,  tra\el  through  more  slowly  and 
are  thoroughly  dried  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  end  of  the  trip.  The  drum  is  so 
designed  that  the  hot  gasses  and  alfalfa 
must  travel  the  length  of  the  drum  three 
times  before  they  can  escape  at  the  finish 
end.  The  three  cylinders  that  make  up  the 
drum  are  locked  together  and  all  revolve 
at  the  same  speed.  The  diying  drum  is 
7/2  fet't  in  diameter  and  22  feet  long  and 
turns  once  in  5  seconds.  There  are 
built-in  flights  ridges)  on  the  inside  of 
the  drums  which  lift  the  material  up  and 
then  shower  it  through  the  hot  gasses  as 
the  drums  revolve.” 

Pointing  to  the  noisy  blower  end  of 
drum,  Wildung  said :  “At  the  finish  end  of 
the  drum,  the  big  fan  picks  up  the  dr>-  al¬ 
falfa  and  whirls  it  into  a  diying  separator. 
That’s  the  big  funnel-like  cone  of  sheet 
iron  that  sticks  up  in  the  air.  It  blends 
the  leaves  and  stems  back  together.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  separator,  an  opening  lets 
any  foreign  objects  such  as  metal  or  stone 
fall  out  of  the  dried  alfalfa.  The  dr\-  ma¬ 
terial  next  is  picked  up  and  sucked  into 
a  combination  hammermill  and  blower. 
This  chops  the  stems  to  a  short  length, 
depending  on  the  size  screen  used  in  the 
hammermill.  It  is  then  blown  into  the 
pelleting  machine.  The  drying  process 
takes  only  about  three  minutes  for  any 
given  handful  of  chopped  alfalfa  to  go 
through  the  dehydrator.  For  power  we  use 
two  Waukesha  engines  and  both  of  them 
operate  on  natural  gas.  One  turns  the 
drying  dmm  and  its  blowers.  This  requires 
about  40  horsepower.  The  other  engine 
drives  the  pelleting  machine.  On  our 
cheap  natural  gas.  each  of  these  cost 
about  20  cents  an  hour  to  operate. 

“Dehydrated  alfalfa  and  perhaps  de¬ 
hydrated  corn  will  be  the  chief  crop  of  our 
fann,”  continued  Wildung.  ‘AVe  expect  to 
supply  high  quality  feed  to  other  farms 
and  poultiA’  raisers  in  our  area.  \Ve  have 
one  feed  mixer  who  uses  500  tons,  and 
that  will  make  a  good  local  account.  We 
can  supply  him  with  alfalfa  meal  and  that 
is  the  form  in  which  it  is  used  for  feed 
mixing.” 

Like  all  sellers  of  feed,  Wildung  will 
label  his  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  and  pel¬ 
lets.  Buyers  expect  17  per  cent  protein  and 
100,000  units  of  vitamin  A  per  pound.  He 
checks  each  nan  with  one  of  the  testing 
laboratories  in  the  area  which  run  the  tests 
on  alfalfa  for  $5.00  per  sample.  One  of 
these  is  the  Markley  Laboratoiy  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  15,  Minnesota.  (Fanners  in  other 
parts  of  the  countiy  who  are  interested  in 
having  alfalfa  or  other  feed  analyzed  can 
find  their  nearest  testing  laborator\-  by 
writing  to  the  American  Council  of  Inde- 


In  the  Wildung  alfalfa  operation 
the  crop  is  cut  at  the  very  early 
bloom  stage  with  a  self-propelled 
windrower.  The  chopper 
conies  along  in  less  than  a  half 
hour  with  knife  placement 
to  get  a  half-inch  cut.  The  wagons 
are  pulled  in  from  the  field 
with  a  tractor;  each  one  carries 
about  four  tons  of  chopped 
material.  By  the  time  one  wagon 
has  unloaded  itself  another 
one  is  ready  to  he  put  into  position. 
.A  three-quarter  horsepower 
motor  shown  directly  in  front 
of  the  tractor  wheels  in 
the  photograph  (below  )  does 
the  unloading  by  means 
of  a  shaft  hooked  to  the  wagon 
bed  mechanism. 
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ALFALFA  HANDLFD  THREF  W  AYS  VARIES  WIDELY  IN  FEEDING  QL  ALm 


Yield  per  Acre 

Vitamin  A 

Protein 

Fat 

Minerals 

Fiber 

per  Year 

( Int. Units) 

% 

% 

Vo 

.Alfalfa  hay,  field  cured  3-5  tons 

10,000-30,000 

14 

2.0 

8.2 

29 

.Alfalfa  hay,  barn,  heat  cured  3-5  tons 

40,000 

17 

2.0 

8.5 

27 

Dehydrated  alfalfa  .  4-6  tons 

120,000 

22 

3.0 

9.0 

24 

prndcnt  Laboratories,  4302  East-West 
Highway,  Washington  14,  I).  C.) 

As  his  business  grows,  Wildung  expects 
to  buy  alfalfa  in  the  field  from  neighboi-s 
for  $10.00  a  dry'  ton,  which  is  the  going 
jjriee  in  the  Owatonna  area.  Wildung  will 
do  the  cutting,  chopping  and  hauling,  and 
will  maintain  complete  control  over  the 
tjuality.  His  selling  price  for  carlots  will  be 
around  $55.00  F.O.B.  Owatonna,  This 
jjricc  varies  from  month  to  month.  A 
rough  run-down  of  his  cost  sheet  will  look 
like  this: 


C:ost  of  alfalfa  to  make  1  dry  ton .  $10.00 

Clotting,  hauling  costs  .  .  6.50 

Dehydrating  6.00 

Bags,  bagging,  storage  6.00 

Oxerhead  per  ton  (estimated) .  5.00 

.\mortization,  interest,  taxes  .  5.00 


Total  $38.50 


Thus,  without  allowing  any  sales  cost, 
and  without  allowing  for  any  spoilage 
there’s  bound  to  be  a  time  when  some¬ 
thing  happens  to  the  plant  and  production 
stops  for  a  short  time)  the  operation  shows 
a  paper  profit  of  $16. .50  a  ton. 

I'he  basic  cost  of  this  new  Arnold  de¬ 
hydrator  is  $1 1,800  at  Milwaukee.  Wildung 
lays  out  his  cost  sheet  on  the  whole  plant 
investment  as  follows: 


Basic  dehxdrator  plant  (including 

5Vaukesha  engine)  $13,360 

Pelleting  machine  and  engine  6,000 

Specially  designed  Butler  Steel  Building  2,275 

Concrete  floor  and  apron  800 

Plumber’s  bill  for  connecting  gas  and 

fixtures  .  340 

Freight  .  350 

Drayage  .  100 


$23,225 

Labor  (including  Wildung’s  time  and 
that  of  his  men  in  making  the  instal¬ 
lation)  1,000 


Total  $24,225 


Almost  Anything  Can  Be  Dehydrated 

5Vhile  Henry  Wildung  expects  to  specialize 
in  dehydrated  alfalfa,  which  is  his  big  farm 
crop,  dehydrators  have  been  used  for  dry¬ 
ing  soybeans,  coin,  citrus  pulp,  beet  pulp, 
just  about  every  kind  of  hay  crop,  cattle 
and  sheep  manure,  peat  moss  and  corn 
cobs;  the  list  is  almost  endless.  One  of  the 
big  surprises  of  a  few  years  back  to  a  big 


tomato  soup  and  juice  maker  was  that  the 
tomato  pomace  (which  was  left  after 
squeezing  out  the  juice)  topped  almost 
every  crop  with  a  22  per  cent  protein  and 
14  per  cent  fat  content  when  it  was  de¬ 
hydrated.  The  tomato  cannery  now  has 
installed  a  dryer  and  makes  the  dehydrated 
product  as  an  ingredient  for  dog  and  fox 
food. 

The  Difference  in  Alfalfa 

Capturing  all  the  feed  value  of  a  crop  like 
alfalfa  by  cutting  at  just  the  right  time  is 
the  first  step  in  making  a  high  quality  feed. 
In  field  curing,  it  will  lose  many  of  its 
leaves  (up  to  25  per  cent,  tests  have 
shown),  and  with  alfalfa,  as  with  many 
other  forage  crops,  the  leax  es  are  the  most 
valuable  feed  in  protein,  vitamin  A,  and 
minerals.  Even  barn  curing  with  warm  air 
will  lose  many  of  the  leaves  from  alfalfa. 
At  the  top  of  this  page  a  table  shows  a 
breakdown  of  the  feeding  value  of  9  per 
cent  moisture  alfalfa  when  handled  in  the 
three  ways. 

Vitamin  A  (carotene)  is  an  easy  to  lose 
part  of  any  hay.  Alfalfa  hay  that  is  field 
cured  may  lose  80  per  cent  of  its  vitamin 
A  by  the  time  it  is  ready  to  be  hauled  in¬ 
to  the  barn. 

Dehydrating  alfalfa  is  the  best  way  to 
capture  the  vitamin  A:  after  dehydrating, 
alfalfa  may  contain  90  per  cent  of  the 
carotene  that  was  in  the  growing  plant. 
The  big  problem,  then,  is  to  store  the  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
fragile  vitamin  A.  In  room  temperatures 
of  70  degrees  storage  it  will  lose  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  its  vitamin  A 
every  day.  At  85  degrees,  the  loss  will  be 
twice  as  fast.  That  means  that  if  you 
dehydrate  alfalfa  in  June  and  run  into 
hot  weather  in  July  and  August  while  the 
meal  is  stored  in  the  bam,  the  dehydrated 
alfalfa  can  lose  80  per  cent  of  its  vitamin 


A ;  and  that  makes  it  very  little  better  than 
field  cured  hay. 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

The  big  dehydrator  companies  have  used 
zero  cold  storage  in  the  past.  More  recently 
they  have  installed  concrete  storage  facili¬ 
ties,  pumped  out  the  oxygen  and  replaced 
it  with  a  non-oxidizing  gas.  Vitamin  A  loss 
has  been  very’  low,  under  5  per  cent  in  5 
months.  A  cave  with  cold  storage  facilities 
was  used  by  the  USD.A  near  Atchinson, 
Kansas;  this  cut  the  vitamin  A  loss  to  39 
per  cent  in  6  months.  A  fanner  might  try 
natural  underground  storage  like  fruit 
grower's  use  if  he  expects  to  store  the  early 
summer  cutting.  A  better  plan  would  be  to 
sell  and  use  up  the  June  cutting,  and  store 
the  September  cutting  for  winter  use. 

Dehydrated  alfalfa  in  feed  for  dairy  or 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  will  supply 
vitamin  A  (as  .^arotene),  high  cjuality 
protein,  minerals,  and  as  research  men  at 
many  colleges  have  di.scovered,  some  other 
substances,  as  yet  unidehtTfied,  which  im¬ 
prove  the  digestability  of  other  feeds  the 
animals  get.  If  a  dairy’  cow  gets  one  pound 
of  good  quality  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 
or  pellets  in  her  feed,  she  will  be  getting 
the  100,000  units  of  vitamin  A  she  needs 
for  her  own  body  and  her  unborn  calf 
and  enough  to  pass  on  a  good  quantity  of 
vitamin  A  in  her  milk. 

Beef  cattle  that  arc  bred  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  for  a  calf  also  should  be  fed 
a  pound  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal.  Beef 
cattle  that  have  been  on  very’  dry  pasture 
or  are  being  wintered  through  on  poor 
quality  hay  or  cobs  need  one  pound  of 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  in  order  to  stay  in 
good  health,  whether  they  have  a  calf  or 
not.  If  the  animals  are  to  be  bred,  it  is 
especially  important  to  maintain  a  good 
vitamin  A  level,  by  feeding  enough  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  84 J 


Fumac*  unit,  bums 
•itbuf  9*1  or  oil 


Foroi9n  matorial 
drops  out  bore 


and 

kammormiN 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  A  DEHYDRATOR  UORKS 
The  basic  equipment  to  dehydrate  any  crop  is  shown  here.  There 
are  automatic  controls  and  temperature  indicators  to  help  the  operator 
turn  out  a  product  that  fits  his  specifications. 


Dryin9  fan,  pulls 
matarial  through 
dahydrator  and  pushas 
it  into  cooling 
coNactor 


Oriad  tnaal  drops 
down  haro,  or  goas 
to  paMat  nsachina 


Elavating  convayor,  lifts 
fiald  crop  into  blast  of 
air  from  furnaca 


Revolving  dehydrator  drum; 
wet  material  makes  three 


Living  with 
Cross  Compliance 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 


FARMER  is  out  of  Step  with  the  rest 
1  of  the  economy.  That’s  for  sure.  He  is 
the  kind  of  fellow  who  still  holds  to  the 
old  fashioned  notion  that  his  land  and 
equipment  should  be  devoted  to  one  pur¬ 
pose-raising  the  biggest  and  best  crops 
to  which  they  are  adapted.  He  still  thinks 
that  the  main  idea  in  any  race  is  to  see 
who  can  get  to  the  wire  fii-st;  that  the 
object  of  any  game  is  to  see  who  can  roll 
up  the  most  points. 

He  is  keenly  aware  that  the  biggir  the 
t  rop  he  can  raise  on  his  tOO.  500,  or  1,000 
at  res  of  land  the  lower  will  be  his'unit  cost 
of  production.  So  he  keeps  trying  to  lowfr 
those  production  costs.  .And  he  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  people  who  sell  him  his 
traitors  and  combines,  his  fencing  and 
milking  machines,  his  fuel  and  fertilizer, 
can’t  see  things  in  the  same  light.  When 
the  prices  of  his  products  drop  he  loses 
purchasing  power.  If  those  people  from 
whom  he  buys,  he  argues,  would  cut  their 
prices,  too.  or  if  they  would  go  all  out  in 
good  times  and  keep  their  sidling  prices  as 
low  as  possible,  he  has  an  idea  he  wouldn’t 


always  be  finding  himself  in  trouble  eveiy 
time  an  armistice  is  signed. 

But  that  isn’t  the  way  the  rest  of  the 
economy  sees  the  matter  and  other  solu¬ 
tions  must  be  found.  If  the  farmer  could 
afford  to  sit  back  and  wait  until  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  population  cati  lies  up  with  his  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  his  problems  would  van¬ 
ish — if  we  shut  down  all  the  ag  schools 
and  e.xperiment  stations  and  permitted  no 
further  advances  in  the  art  and  science  of 
farming  in  the  meantime.  The  next  best 
thing  so  f.ir  as  the  human  mind  can  figure 
it  out  at  the  moment  is  to  try  to  keep  the 
farmer  happy  with  a  system  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  keep  him  from  producing  too 
much  by  arbitrarily  cutting  bat  k  one  of  his 
factors  of  production — his  land. 

So,  for  the  year  1955.  through  crop 
allotments  and  cross  compliance  regula¬ 
tions,  approximately  36.000.000  acres,  a 
huge  hunk  of  land  etjual  roughly  to  all 
the  crop  land  in  the  states  of  Delaware, 
Mainland.  Virginia.  West  A’irginia,  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida, 
and  most  of  .Alabama  is  going  to  be  with¬ 


held  from  the  production  of  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  probably 
even  rice — or  else.  The  “or  else”  meaning 
that  if  the  farmer  ignores  his  allotments 
he  gets  no  suppt)rt  and  in  some  cases  is 
fined  for  his  overage,  as  with  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  tobacco,  and  pe.anuts. 

This  ticates  some  sticky  problems  in 
farm  management  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  maintain  his  income. 

5\  hat’s  a  Man  to  Do? 

From  this  spot  it’s  pretty  hard  to  advise 
a  man  which  way  to  jump.  These  farm 
programs  are  a  good  deal  like  the  weather 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  If  you  don’t 
like  it,  wait  a  minute.  .And,  of  course, 
that’s  e.xactly  what  happened  during  the 
summer.  In  June.  Secretary  Benson  an¬ 
nounced  a  drastic  allotment  program; 
before  the  farmer  had  a  chance  to  draw  a 
deep  breath  and  find  out  what  it  was  all 
about,  the  thing  was  t  hanged.  There’s  no 
reason  why  that  can’t  happen  again  in  the 
months  just  ahead. 

What  it  comes  right  down  to  is  that 


The  same  restrictions  hold  true  for  tobacco  and  peanuts,  both 


a  term  vshich  is  the  the  most  recent 


If  a  grower  wants  support  on  his  wheat.  . 


addition  to  the  farmer's  lexicon.  of  which  are  under  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 


The  cotton  farmer,  too,  will  find  price  supports  on  his  staple  dependent  upon  compliance  with  allotments  on  his  other  crops. 


tlu'if  an-  two  basit  ( !ioii cs  tin-  larim  r  has 
to  make — to  comply  or  not  to  comply. 
Some  favor  the  latter  course  very  highly. 

For  example,  out  in  western  Nebraska 
they  can  grow  a  high-protein,  high-gluten 
wheat  that  sells  at  a  nice  premium.  Bruce 
Russel,  piesident  of  the  Farmers’  National 
Company,  of  Omaha,  one  of  the  country’s 
big  farm  management  outfits,  ignored  the 
acreage  allotments  on  some  of  the  land  his 
company  manages  in  that  part  of  the 
coimtiy  this  past  yeai  and  made  money  on 
the  deal.  The  premium  price  and  bushel 
vield  he  got  from  his  wheat  enabled  him  to 
pay  the  government  fine  for  failing  to  re¬ 
duce  his  wheat  acreage  and  still  make  a 
profit.  He  will  probably  follow  the  same 
policy  in  19.55. 

Dale  Shurts,  in  Mitchell  County,  Kan¬ 
sas,  just  two  counties  below  the  Nebraska 
line,  is  strongly  tempted  to  do  likewise. 
Shurts  looks  at  it  this  way.  He  farms  800 
acres.  In  1953  he  had  342  acres  in  wheat; 
his  1954  allotment  was  240  acres,  and  he 
has  been  cut  to  209  acres  for  1955.  That’s 
a  40  per  cent  cut  in  wheat  acreage  in 
two  years.  This  past  year  he  grew  pre¬ 
mium  wheat  that  averaged  .30  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  took  a  loan  on  it,  which,  after 
“deducts”,  netted  him  S2.14.  Had  he  held 
to  his  342  acres  and  assuming  he  could 
have  maintained  the  same  30-bushel  yield, 
he  might  have  come  up  with  10.260  bush¬ 
els  that  he  could  have  sold  for  the  premium 
price  of  $2.23 — total  $22,880. 

He  would  then  have  run  smack  into  the 
penalty  .on  his  overage  of  102  acres;  but 
penalties  are  figured  on  the  average  yield 
for  the  county,  which  in  Shurts’  case  was 
only  15  bushels.  So  he  would  have  been 
assessed  the  penalty  of  45  per  cent  of  parity 
--$1.12  per  bushel  — on  1 .830  bushels,  for  a 
total  penalty  of  $2.0.50.  Subtracting  the  pen¬ 
alty  from  his  total  wheat  sah's  would  have 
left  him  with  a  gross  of  $20,830  as  against 
the  approximately  $15,398  that  he  actually 
realized. 

That’s  one  way  to  keep  up  income  in 
the  face  of  allotments  and  marketing 
c|uotas.  .Another  is  for  the  farmer  to  ignore 
the  allotments  and  pul  out  as  much  wheat 
as  he  would  in  a  normal  rotation.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  deadline  for  determining  whether 
the  wheat  is  to  be  classed  as  a  grain  or  a 
forage  crop,  he  will  "ive  it  good  inspection. 
If  part  of  the  stand  is  poor,  he  can  turn  it 
under,  pasture  it.  eut  it  for  hay,  or  cut  it 
and  dehvdrate  if  the  equipment  is  available 
locally.  Dehydrated  cereal  grasses  make  ex¬ 
cellent  feed.  If  it  all  looks  good  he  might 
let  it  go  to  maturity.  The  part  of  the  crop 
grown  on  the  excess  acres  can  then  be 
stored  “in  bond”  and  the  balance  sold  on 
the  open  market  without  penalty.  This  is 
a  cas«‘  f)f  acting  on  the  tln'ory  that  a  good 
crop  on  full  acreage  this  year  is  worth 
more  than  a  good  crop  this  year  and  a 
possible  failure  next  year  on  reduced  acre¬ 
age  at  the  support  price. 

The  details  of  the  bonding  procedure 
are  complicated.  Lcnal  .ASC  committees 
can  furnish  all  the  information.  Basically, 


What  is  Cross  Compliance? 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  put  stiff  acreage  allotments  on  wheat,  com, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  in  1954,  he  found  himself  in  the  position  of  the  farmer 
who  chased  a  chicken-stealing  fox  into  the  burrow  ;  while  he  guarded  the  entrance 
with  his  shotgun,  the  varmint  slipped  out  the  back  way  and  ran  off  with  another  hen. 

The  back-way  loophole  used  by  farmers  when  acreage  allotments  were  applied 
was  to  plant  their  extra  acres  to  other  cash  crops.  At  harvest  time,  the  Secretary 
found  himself  faced  with  surpluses  in  more  crops  than  when  he  started.  During  the 
past  year  the  number  of  acres  planted  to  oats,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  sorghums,  and 
other  crops  went  up  to  as  high  as  151  per  cent  of  what  they  had  been  in  1953.  His 
method  of  plugging  up  the  escape  hatch  in  order  to  reduce  all  surpluses  was  to  issue 
his  famous  cross  compliance  order.  The  original  order,  which  was  very  tough,  indeed, 
w  as  issued  June  22.  Later,  on  September  15  the  order  was  modified.  As  it  now  stands 
this  order  makes  it  necessary  for  a  grower  who  wants  the  benefit  of  price  supports  on 
any  crop  to  stay  w  ithin  his  allotments  on  all  crops  to  which  allotments  have  been 
applied.  For  example,  a  farmer  in  the  commercial  corn  area  who  ignored  his  corn 
allotments  would  be  ineligible  for  a  wheat  loan  and  the  benefits  of  price  support  on 
his  wheat,  even  though  he  stayed  w  ithin  his  wheat  allotment.  If  he  w  ants  the  support 
price  for  his  w  heat,  he  must  abide  by  his  corn  allotments  as  well. 

Like  all  good  rules,  this  one,  too,  has  its  exception.  Any  farmer  who  has  been 
allotted  less  than  15  acres  of  wheat  can  plant  up  to  15  acres  in  this  crop  and  still  be 
eligible  for  support  on  his  other  commodities  that  come  under  the  allotment  pro¬ 
gram.  He  will  not,  however,  receive  the  support  price  on  his  wheat,  nor  will  he  be 
eligible  for  a.ssistance  under  the  .Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 

Rice  is  not  as  yet  under  the  allotment  program,  but  may  be  before  planting  time 
comes  around.  The  five  of  the  six  basic  crops  that  are  under  allotments  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups.  (1)  VV  hqat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Farmers  voted  to 
place  a  marketing  quota  on  these  crops.  \  marketing  quota  is  an  acreage  allotment 
with  teeth.  If  a  farmer  plants  more  acres  than  he  is  allotted,  he  not  only  loses  price 
supports,  but  is  fined  as  wall.  (2)  Com.  There  is  a  simple  acreage  allotment  on 
this  crop.  If  a  farmer  plants  more  than  his  allotted  acreage,  he  is  not  penalized,  but 
he  loses  price  support  not  only  on  the  corn,  but  on  all  other  crops  he  grows  that 
may  otherwise  have  been  eligible  for  support. 

In  figuring  an  allotment  for  any  of  the  five  basic  crops,  a  base  acreage  is  first  set 
up  which  amounts  to  what  the  farm  normally  raised  and  then  a  cut  is  made  from 
that.  The  normal  or  base  acreage  for  each  farm  is  figured  by  finding  the  average 
acreage  which  was  grown  on  the  farm  in  past  years — for  com  the  years  1951  to 
1953  are  used,  for  wheat  1952  and  1953.  There  is  an  extremely  complex  system  for 
figuring  base  acreage  for  cotton.  This  flight  into  higher  mathematics  was  devised  by 
the  strong  cotton  block  in  Congress  to  protect  the  small  famier. 

When  the  cross  compliance  order  was  originally  issued  it  also  carried  with  it  a 
“total  farm  allotment”  feature  that  provided  for  the  most  rigid  controls  ever  placed 
on  American  farmers.  This  regulation  said  that  any  farmer  whose  allotted  crops  had 
been  cut  more  than  10  acres  could  plant  only  so  much  of  the  “residual”  crops  as  he 
had  had  in  these  crops  in  1953.  Residual  crops  included  all  the  small  grains,  sorghums, 
soybeans,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  commercial  vegetables,  in  fact,  just  about  everything 
except  hay  and  pasture  crops.  Even  legumes  and  grasses  grown  for  seed  were  lumped 
in  the  residual  category. 

That  was  in  June.  By  September  crop  prospects  w  ere  somewhat  less  glow  ing.  This, 
together  with  the  pressing  need  for  feed  in  the  drought  areas,  the  concern  of  the  feed 
industry  over  dwindling  sources  of  vegetable  proteins,  the  decline  in  the  Canadian 
wheat  crop,  and  the  roars  of  the  farmers  caused  the  Secretary  to  take  a  second  look 
at  the  situation. 

As  a  result  of  the  second  look,  he  “postponed  the  operation  of  total  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.”  The  farmer  now  has  a  relatively  wide  selection  of  crops  for  his  diverted 
acres.  Soybeans,  grain  sorghums,  rye,  barley,  oats,  sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  flaxseed, 
hops,  small  fruits,  and  berries  can  now  be  substituted  on  the  acres  that  would  other¬ 
wise  go  to  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  cotton,  or  peanuts.  But  it  is  still  a  case  of  hands  off 
so  far  as  sweet  com,  commercial  vegetables,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  and  dried 
edible  beans  are  concerned.  No  one  can  put  more  of  his  land  to  these  crops  than  the 
average  he  had  in  them  in  1952  and  1953.  The  Department  is  sensitive  to  the  fears 
of  the  commercial  vegetable  people  that  their  markets  would  be  glutted  should  too 
many  allotment-ridden  farmers  become  vegetable-happy. 

The  one  loophole  in  the  act  which  hasn’t  been  plugged  is  fertility  and  good  man¬ 
agement.  On  his  limited  acres,  a  famier  is  free  to  fertilize  heavily,  irrigate,  and  seed 
to  raise  the  biggest  crop  possible.  If  all  farmers  push  production,  we  w  ill  still  have  a 
surplus  and  total  compliance  may  still  be  invoked.  If  they  abide  by  cross  compliance 
and  put  a  large  percentage  of  their  diverted  acres  to  pasture  and  hay  the  next 
problem  will  be  a  surplus  of  livestock. 
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it  amounts  to  posting  a  bond  in  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  for  the  excess  wheat.  The 
following  year  if  the  grower  reduces  his 
wheat  acreage  by  the  amount  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  violation,  or  if  marketing  quotas  are 
eliminated,  the  excess  wheat  will  be  re¬ 
leased  lor  sale  on  the  open  market. 

In  the  summer  fallow  countiy  of  the 
West  they  feel  that  by  using  only  their  best 
land  and  by  conserving  moisture  through 
fallow  they  will  be  able  to  increase  their 
yields.  This  may  take  up  some  of  the  slack, 
but  these  farmers  are  still  going  to  suffer  a 
loss  of  income.  If  they  go  to  milo  on  some 
of  their  diverted  land,  it  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pt'nse  of  badly  needed  moisture  for  the 
following  year’s  crop. 

There  is  no  use  talking  about  increasing 
fertilizer  applications  in  this  low-rainfall 
area.  Too  often  fertilizer  is  applied  only 
to  have  the  vigorous,  stimulated  crop  use 
up  all  of  the  moisture  before  producing 
.seed.  One  central  Nebraskan  who  tried 
300  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  on  his 
wheat  this  year  wound  up  with  a  yield  of 
8  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  part  that  was 
worth  combining. 

Alfalfa  and  Hogs 

F.  Warner  Smith,  Jr.,  is  a  farm  manager  at 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  who  isn’t  inclined  to 
change  his  course  whenever  a  new  direc¬ 
tive  comes  out  of  ^Vash^ngton.  He  sets  his 
farm  plans  up  on  a  long-term  basis  and 
they  make  sense.  Typical  of  his  approach 
to  the  allotment  program  was  his  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  hog  project  on  one  of  his 
farms,  a  377-acre  piece  of  land  with  a  pre¬ 
vious  history  of  heavy  cash  cropping.  The 
farm  had  a  60-acrc  wheat  allotment  in 

1954,  will  have  a  52-acre  allotment  for 

1955.  Smith  seeded  the  8  diverted  acres  to 
alfalfa,  converted  some  old  horse  stalls  in 
the  barn  to  farrowing  pens,  built  a  new 
pole  frame  fat  hog  shelter  in  anticipation 
of  the  time  when  he’ll  be  feeding  a  size¬ 
able  bunch,  installed  a  water  system, 
divided  up  his  barn  lot  and  his  alfalfa 
field  with  electric  fence — the  kind  that 
no  hog  will  dare  to  cross — and  started  in 
business  with  three  Hampshire  sows  and 
a  long,  lean,  Yorkshire  boar. 

“We  expect  to  farrow  18  sows  twice  a 
year,”  is  the  way  Smith  states  his  goal. 
“We  are  breeding  for  uniformity  in  size  of 
hogs  with  a  low  percentage  of  back  fat. 
The  alfalfa  is  used  heavily  in  order  to  help 
keep  feed  costs  at  a  minimum. 

“I  couldn’t  start  a  program  like  this  on 
all  my  farms,  not  even  on  half  of  them,” 
he  says,  “because  the  tenants  aren’t  liv'^e- 
stock  minded,  or  because  neither  the  ten¬ 
ants  nor  the  landlords  can  see  the  addi¬ 
tional  capital  expenditures  needed.  But 
where  the  tenant  can  take  hold  on  a  small 
scale  as  this  man  is  doing  and  the  landlord 
is  convinced  that  the  capital  e.xpcnditurcs 
are  justified,  this  is  the  way  to  shut  the 


A  birds-€yc  view  of  this  farm  next  summer 
will  show  fewer  corn  strips  and  much 
more  meadow  if  the  farmer  wants  a  government 
loan  on  either  his  wheat  or  his  corn. 
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gate  on  the  ins  and  outs  of  an  allotment 
program.” 

Smith  will  stay  within  both  his  wheat 
and  corn  allotments  on  this  larm  this  year, 
expects  to  develop  a  complete  livestock 
program  over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
vears  that  will  eventually  make  the  farm 
immune  to  the  vicissitudes  of  crop  and 
ac  reage  control  programs. 

Fanners  in  the  southeastern  Nebraska 
area  who  aren’t  in  a  jiosition  to  go  to  live- 
stock  will  probably  find  oats  and  grain 
sorghums  a  couple  of  handy  crops  for  di¬ 
verted  acres,  according  to  Jack  Quacken- 
bush,  manager  of  the  Beatrice  office  of  the 
Scully  Estate.  “For  a  while  the  boys 
around  here  got  pretty  sour  on  oats,”  he 
says,  “but  lately  they  have  been  getting 
pretty  good  yields  and  have  been  doing  all 
right.  They  are  using  impro\ed  varieties 
like  Mi-sscruri  205  and  are  fertilizing  with 
about  40  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  20  to  40 
pounds  of  phosphate  according  to  test. 
I'hey  use  \’cry  little  potash  because  we  just 
don’t  need  it  here,  and  they  have  been  get¬ 
ting  32-  to  35-bushel  yields. 

“The  grain  sorghums  will  come  in  for  a 
big  play,  of  course,  if  it  is  dr)’.  They  can 
be  planted  as  late  as  the  first  of  July  and 
they’re  combined  after  frost.  There’s  one 
thing  you’ve  got  to  watch  with  them — 
moisture  content;  you  can’t  take  a  chance 
with  high  moisture.  They  yield  25  to  30 
bushels  to  the  acre  and  arc  worth  some¬ 
thing  like  20  to  30  cents  a  bushel  less  than 
corn. 

“Out  at  our  plaee  in  Nuckolls  County, 
west  of  here,  the  boys  are  getting  yields  of 


35  to  40  bushels  with  sorghums  and  only 
half  as  much  with  corn.  We  had  1500 
acres  in  sorghum  out  there  in  ’53  and 
double  that  this  past  year.  We’ll  have  a  lot 
of  them  this  corrring  year,  too.” 

Quackenbush  says,  “The  grain  sorghums 
are  90  per  cent  as  good  as  corn  as  feed  for 
hogs,  cattle  and  chickens.” 

An  Independent 

At  the  (‘astern  extremity  of  the  corn  belt, 
Arthur  Evans,  one  of  Ohio’s  top  hog  raisers, 
has  a  definite  answer  for  anyone  who  in¬ 
quires  wliat  he  is  going  to  do  about  allot¬ 
ments  and  cross  compliance:  “I’m  going 
to  do  as  I  darn  please!” 

As  Evans  sees  it,  “There  are  only  two 
choices.  Follow  the  government’s  plans 
and  farm  as  they  want  you  to,  or  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  farm  )our  own  way.  I’m 
going  to  fann  my  way  and  ride  it  out. 
They  change  these  government  programs 
so  fast  that  if  you  tr)’  to  stay  with  them 
you’ll  find  you’ve  zigged  exeiT  time  you 
should  have  zagged  and  you’ll  wind  up  in 
the  hole. 

“I’m  going  to  stay  with  my  established 
rotations  and  I’ll  feed  my  wheat.  Wheat 
makes  wonderful  feed  for  hogs.  I  fed  it 
when  controls  were  on  the  last  time.  Some 
of  it  I  ground  coarsely  and  fed  straight; 
some  I  fed  50-50  with  com.  Pigs  like  wheat 
even  better  than  corn.  It’s  really  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  grind  it,  but  your  pigs  will  have 
better  digestion  if  you  do  because  they  will 
gobble  it  up  so  fast  they  won’t  chew  it 
enough,  especially  when  it  is  hand  fed.” 

7'he  one  point  that  is  bothering  Mr. 


Evans  is  the  penalty  on  the  wheat  grown 
on  his  excess  acreage.  According  to  the 
law  the  farmer  must  pay  this  penalty  even 
though  he  feeds  the  grain  to  his  own  live¬ 
stock  on  his  own  farm.  “If  that’s  the 
case,”  says  Evans,  “I’ll  pay  the  penalty. 
But  I’ll  still  farm  my  way.” 

The  pocket  area  of  southwestern  In¬ 
diana,  centering  around  Vincennes,  has 
produced  a  lot  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  of 
recent  years  and  farmers  down  in  that 
countr)’  think  nothing  of  40-bushel  yields. 
They  are  going  to  have  their  wings 
clipped,  too,  so  far  as  acreage  is  concerned, 
but  they  can  keep  production  up  with  a 
new  wheat  released  by  Purdue  that  yielded 
40  to  60  bushels  per  acre  for  most  growers 
the  past  year.  This  is  the  new  Knox  wheat. 
Also  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  it  matures 
10  to  14  days  earlier  than  older  varieties 
and  is  a  short-strawed  breed  that  doesn’t 
give  the  meadow  seedings  such  extreme 
competition.  With  this  little  item  in  their 
bag  of  tricks,  farmers  in  the  po<ket  area 
can  afford  to  grin  at  the  cut-back.  On  their 
diverted  acres  many  of  them  will  go  to 
alfalfa.  Charles  Schenk,  a  big  seed  corn 
grower  of  the  area,  has  put  in  operation  a 
first-class  dehydrator  that  made  it  possible 
for  a  lot  of  local  farmers  to  net  $50  per 
acre  on  their  alfalfa  last  summer. 

“All  they  had  to  do  was  to  put  it  out,” 
says  Schenk.  “\Vc  did  the  rest — cut  it, 
hauled  it.  dehydrated  it  and  sold  it.  We 
bought  t’ne  alfalfa  in  the  field  and  paid 
from  $12  to  as  high  as  $21  per  ton  for  it 
on  a  drN’weight  basis. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 


What  Price  Pigs? 


How  MUCH  can  a  farmer  afford  to 
pay  for  weaned  pigs  and  make  a 
profit  when  he  sells  them  as  butcher  hogs 
four  or  five  months  later?  The  man  who 
can  answ'cr  that  one  is  in  a  position  to 
do  a  thriving  business,  provided,  of  course, 
he  can  find  pigs  at  the  right  price.  No  one 
without  a  well  polished  cr>’stal  ball  which 
will  tell  the  future  price  of  hogs,  can 
answer  the  question  accurately.  There 
arc,  however,  some  guideposts  which  can 
improve  the  farmer’s  odds  in  this  gamble. 

We  know  how  much  feed  is  required  to 
carry  a  pig  from  weaning  to  market 
weight.  And  we  know  what  part  of  the 
cost  of  producing  a  225  pound  hog  is 
used  in  producing  the  weaned  pig.  And, 
though  wc  don’t  know  what  the  market 
will  be  the  day  the  hogs  are  shipped,  we 
do  know  the  seasonal  trends  which  the 
market  has  taken  over  the  past  years.  Also, 
the  farmer  knows  the  price  of  com  the 
day  he  buys  his  pigs. 

With  everyone  from  individual  farmers 
to  pig  hatcheries,  to  feeder  pig  marketing 
associations,  and  even  to  such  huge  mail 
order  houses  as  Speigels  selling  pigs,  there 
are  as  many  systems  used  in  pricing  pigs 
as  there  are  sellers.  Some  sellers  price 
their  pigs  simply  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
traffic  w’ill  bear.  If  there  is  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  feeder  pigs,  their  prices  go  way 
out  of  line  and  only  return  when  the  de¬ 
mand  slackens.  Some  pigs  are  sold  on  a 
pound  basis  with  the  price  being  pegged 
at  twice  the  pound  market  price  of  hogs. 
One  small  hatchery  op)erator  said.  “I 
charge  them  five  bucks  for  the  pig  being 
alive  and  then  sell  the  pig  by  the  pound 
at  the  going  rate  for  butcher  hogs.” 


Ellis  Dodds  of  Iowa  has  tied  his  pig  prices 
to  the  price  of  corn  and  charges  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  ten  bushels  of  corn  for  a  weaned 
pig.  He  says,  “Some  farmers  come  in  here 
to  buy  pigs  simply  because  they  feel  that 
a  farm  isn’t  a  farm  without  a  few  grunt¬ 
ing  hogs.  When  I  see  the  gleam  in  their 
eye  which  tells  me  that  they’re  buying 
pigs  from  habit,  I  throw  my  price  schedule 
out  the  window  and  it  comes  down  to 
horse  trading.  Habit,  I  figure,  should  cost 
more  than  just  pigs.” 

Herbert  Sollars,  who,  with  his  brother 
Frank,  runs  a  large  pig  hatchery  near 
Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  has  been 
trying  to  figure  out  a  workable  pricing  for¬ 
mula  ever  since  he  started  selling  pigs 
four  years  ago.  “We  have  sold  our  weaned, 
castrated,  vaccinated  pigs  on  a  number  of 
different  pricing  systems  and  none  w'c 
know  arc  perfect,”  Sollars  said.  “I  sold 
one  large  order  of  pigs  for  six  dollars 
apiece  with  the  understanding  that  the 
buyer  would  also  pay  me  for  each  pound 
of  pig  at  the  rate  he  got  when  he  sold  the 
hogs.  In  a  way,  that  was  a  pretty  fair  sys¬ 
tem;  we  both  stood  to  gain  if  the  market 
went  up  and  w’e  w'ould  have  shared  the 
loss  if  it  had  gone  down;  but,  of  course,  I 
was  financing  his  hog  operation  and  I 
can’t  afford  to  be  doing  that.  The  system 
we  now’  use,  and  I  think  it’s  a  pretty  good 
one,  is  to  charge  double  the  market  price 
for  the  first  40  pounds.  For  weights  be¬ 
tween  40  and  60  pounds  we  charge  the 
straight  market  price;  from  60  pounds  up 
we  charge  75  per  cent  of  the  market  price. 
For  example,  a  220-pound  market  hog  is 
selling  for  20  cents  a  pound ;  that’s  $44.00. 
For  a  40-pound  pig  we  charge  40  cents  a 


pound  or  $16.00.  For  a  60-pound  pig  wc 
charge  $16.00  for  the  first  40  pounds  and 
the  market  price  or  20  cents  a  pound  for 
the  next  20  pounds,  which  makes  that 
w'eight  come  to  $20.00.  For  the  next  160 
pounds  we  charge  75  per  cent  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  or  15  cents  a  pound,  which  makes 
that  W’eight  come  to  $24.00.  The  total  is 
the  same  as  w’e  would  have  got  for  the 
hog  if  we’d  raised  him  ourselves,  $44.00.” 

No  matter  how  concientiously  a  seller 
of  pigs  tries  to  tie  his  prices  to  the  going 
market  rates,  it  is  the  buyer  who  must 
decide  whether  he  can  afford  to  take  the 
gamble  on  feeding  out  the  pigs  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  w'cight. 

Julian  Atkinson,  an  economist  at  Pur¬ 
due  University,  has  tried  to  simplify  the 
problem  by  breaking  down  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  hog  into  the  cost  of  producing  a 
weaned  pig  and  second,  the  cost  of  fatten¬ 
ing  it  out.  He  secured  his  figures  from  the 
cost  records  of  30  Indiana  farmers  w'ho 
kept  anywhere  from  3  to  46  sows  in 
their  breeding  herd.  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  spread  in  the  cost  of  raising  a 
weaned  pig,  but,  as  he  points  out,  the 
extremes  were  farmers  with  small  herds 
of  sows  where  chance  played  a  part.  If, 
for  example,  a  number  of  sows  in  a  small 
herd  happened  to  have  big  litters  and 
raised  an  unusually  high  number  of  pigs, 
the  cost  per  pig  would  be  low.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  small  farmer  happened  to 
lose  a  sow  and  her  litter,  or  if  a  couple 
of  sows  failed  to  conceive,  the  cost  per 
pig  raised  would  soar.  For  this  reason, 
he  feels  that  a  group  of  small  operators 
would  come  close  to  the  average  cost 
(Continued  on  page  107) 


Barrow  and  Gilt  Prices  Throughout  the  Year 


The  four  charts  (left)  show  the  price  trends 
for  four  different  weight  groups. 

The  red  lines  show  how  the  prices  vary 
above  and  below  the  average  for 
the  year.  The  peak  conies  in  summer  when 
few  feeder  pigs  are  ready  for 
marketing;  prices  slip  as  the  supply  increases. 


These  healthy,  vigorous  sows  (right) 
will  farrow  January  pigs — a  good  buy 
since  they  will  reach  market  at  the 
time  prices  are  highest.  The  demand  for 
weaned  pigs  in  early  March  is  high; 
some  pig  raisers,  being  no  fools,  keep 
these  pigs  for  their  own  feed  lots. 
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The  Brigham  Farm  is  in  northern  X'ermont.  Here  F.lherl  S.  Brigham  has  built  up  the  highest  producing  herd 

of  over  100  Jerseys  in  the  world.  They  do  it  on  good  hay  and  silage,  mainly,  even  though  they  have  a 

full  month  less  growing  season  than  farmers  in  the  corn  belt.  Heavily  fcrtili/ed,  well  managed  Helds  are  the  answer. 

All  of  the  cows  in  this  line  are  Ton-of-Gold  producers  which  means  that  they  have  produced  a  ton  of 

butterfat  in  four  consecutive  years.  The  man  on  the  end  of  the  pitchfork  is  the  herdsman.  Cesaire  LaCoste, 

who  manages  the  herd.  Cesaire  is  a  French  Canadian  and  all  of  the  cows  understand  his  French. 

This  farm  pushes  more  roughage  and  less  grain  and  protein  supplement  through  its  cows  than  almost  any  other 

high  producing  dairy  farm  in  America.  It  was  cited  by  the  Vermont  DHIA  for  its  high  production 

and  low  roughage-concentrate  ratio.  The  hay.  as  can  be  seen  by  its  bright  green  color,  is  all  dried  artiHcially. 

Two  kinds  of  silage,  grass  and  corn,  are  served  each  day  to  keep  the  cows'  appetites  whetted. 
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60  acres-20  cows 

H  ow  20  high-producing  cows  can  be  fed  and  bedded  from  60  acres 

By  Pete  Tullis 


The  spring  drop  in  milk  prices  set  me 
to  thinking;  what  kind  of  dairy-  farm  is 
best  for  both  man  and  beast?  I  have  a  plan 
for  supporting  20  milk  cows  on  60  acres 
and  growing  enough  feed  and  bedding 
for  all  of  them.  But  the  feed  I  plan 
to  give  them  won’t  hang  up  any  D.H.I.A. 
records.  I  don’t  plan  to  baby  a  single 
animal  or  push  it  past  90  per  cent  of  the 
milk  it  could  give  if  it  was  pampered  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  the  right  protein 
at  the  right  time.  That’s  what  I  call  6re- 
works  feeding:  one  spark  and  she  blows  up. 
My  plan  calls  for  getting  the  cow  to  eat 
what  you  can  raise  in  greatest  abundance 
and  store  the  cheapest. 

I  use  a  unit  of  20  cows  for  my  example. 
If  you  have  40  cows,  just  multiply  my 
acreage  by  two,  and  double  the  size  of  the 
helds. 

In  your  case — just  how  many  acres  do 
you  have  open  for  dairying?  And  how 
many  high-producing  milk  cows  (not  in¬ 
cluding  calves  and  bulls)  should  you  carry 
on  those  acres?  Will  60  of  your  acres  carry- 
10,  20  or  25  milk  cows?  The  answer  va¬ 
ries  with  every-  farm  and  so  do  the  prohts. 

A  milk  cow  of  good  size,  giving  enough 
milk  to  show  at  least  $50  a  year  proht, 
aside  from  her  calf,  requires  about  80  lbs. 
a  day  of  feed  and  bedding*,  or  13  tons  a 
year.  My-  plan,  in  normal  years,  will  pro¬ 
duce  these  13  tons  of  feed  and  bedding  on 
3  acres. 

A  farmer  w-ho  is  able  to  support  20  cows 
on  60  acres  grosses  $3,500  a  year  more  than 
the  same  farmer  whose  60  acres  carry  only 
10  cows.  .\nd  driving  across  milk  country 
from  one  dairy  farm  to  another,  you’ll  6nd 
there  are  more  farms  that  require  6  acres 
to  feed  and  bed  a  cow  than  do  the  job 
with  3  acres. 

We  quickly  get  down  to  this  question: 
what  kind  of  crops  should  I  plant  on  a 
dairy  farm?  Naturally,  you  want  to  choose 
from  the  crops  you  personally  want  to  live 
with  as  well  as  the  crops  that  give  the 
greatest  tonnage  and  nutrition. 

Good  Forage  Does  It 

In  the  back  of  every  dairyman’s  mind 
who  plans  to  get  all,  or  almost  all,  of  a 
milk  cow’s  complete  feed  and  bedding 
requirements  from  three  acres  is  the  gen- 

*  45  to  50  lbs.  siUi<e ;  15  to  20  lbs.  hay;  3  to  6  Ifaa. 
^rain ;  approximately  1  lb.  each  of  roolaaes  and  bean 
meal ;  plus  salt  and  minerals ;  and  10  Ibi.  of  bedding. 


eral  conviction  that  a  high-producing  cow 
will  do  her  job  very  well  if  she  is  fed 
plenty  of  good  quality-  roughage  along  with 
a  limited  amount  of  grain  concentrate. 
Oftentimes  a  cow  will  stay  in  the  herd 
longer  and  produce  more  in  a  lifetime  if 
fed  this  way. 

I  believe  high  quality  forage  is  the 
opportunity-  of  the  modem  dairyman  to 
reduce  Iiis  feed  costs.  Too  often  in  the 
past  our  dairy  herds  hav-e  been  fed  rough- 
ages  which  do  not  contain  the  necessary 
nutrients  to  produce  milk  prohtably.  In 
recent  years  tremendous  strides  have  been 
made  for  growing  better  roughages  easier. 
Among  these  are: 

1.  The  substitution  of  deep-rooted  leg¬ 
umes  for  part  of  the  grasses  in  our  pasture 
mixes.  This  steps  up  the  protein  in  the 
pasture  and  the  deep-rooted  alfalfa  reaches 
down  for  deep  laid  minerals.  A  combination 
of  grasses  and  legumes  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  desired  by  good  dairymen.  Adding 
legumes  to  grass  pastures,  however,  brings 
on  added  problems  of  management.  Mixed 
grass  and  legume  pastures  require  better 
drainage  and  certainly-  more  liming  and 
fertilizing.  This  fertilizing  program  changes 
as  the  mixed  grass  and  legume  pasture  gets 
older.  At  the  very-  beginning,  an  0-20-20  or 
5-20-20  program  suits  the  legumes  very 
well;  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  this 
mix,  when  the  legumes  thin  out,  a  12-12-12 
program  will  step  up  the  grass  production 
without  making  the  legumes  lazy. 

2.  The  growing  of  emergency  crops, 
such  as  rye,  oats,  and  sudan  grass  for  pas¬ 
ture  purposes  lengthens  the  outdoor  graz¬ 
ing  .seasons. 

3.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  forage  harv-ester 
was  generally  unknown.  Today  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  a  dairyman’s  equipment 
as  his  automatic  milker  and  cooler.  Forage 
har\-estcrs  make  it  possible  to  substitute 
grass  silage  for  “exercise  lots”  in  periods  of 
drought. 

The  modem  forage  harv-ester  also  per¬ 
mits  the  farmer  to  handle  a  stand  of  corn 
as  “soilage”  (harvesting  the  green  crop 
and  bringing  it  direct  to  the  cow  is  called 
soilage)  in  the  period  between  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  Hrst  frost.  The  advantage  of  soil- 
age  over  pasture  is  that  little  is  lost  by 
tramping  or  fouled  by  manure. 

4.  When  good  quality  hay  is  dependent 
on  the  weather,  then  most  of  it  gets 
its  share  of  too  much  sun  and  is  bleached 


or  too  much  rain  and  is  leached.  With  hay- 
drying  equipment,  the  dairy  farmer  is  able 
to  maintain  the  necessary  high  nutrient 
value  of  his  roughage  which  the  cow  must 
have  in  order  to  produce  well.  As  we  have 
all  heard,  again  and  again,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  good  hay.  The  hay  crimper 
and  the  drier  make  safe  a  larger  part  of 
the  hay-  crop. 

How  the  Fields  Are  Used 
The  sixty-acre  dairy  unit  that  I  recom¬ 
mend  would  be  divided  into  twelve  helds 
of  6vc  acres  each.  One  of  these  helds  is 
our  emergency  held.  Although  it  will  be 
planted  every  year,  I  expect  that  something 
will  always  happen  to  one  of  the  helds  to 
cut  its  production  and  the  emergency  held 
may  make  up  for  that.  So  in  my  total  ton¬ 
nage,  I  include  only  eleven  of  these  hve- 
acre  helds  and  the  total  tonnage  comes  to 
288  tons.  Of  this,  106  are  from  grass  or 
corn  silage;  110  tons  are  in  pasture;  50 
tons  are  in  hay  and  22  tons  in  com.  (See 
chart  on  page  63.) 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  chart  that 
silage  and  corn  arc  in  excess  on  this  farm. 
However,  the  surplus  silage  could  well  be 
important  in  times  of  temporary  drought 
to  bolster  poor  pasture.  The  surplus  grain 
is  “cash  corn”  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  to  purchase  oats,  straw,  bean  meal, 
salt,  minerals,  molasses  and,  if  the  eye  of 
the  farmer  hnds  it  is  necessary-,  wheat  bran. 

The  major  portion  of  the  manure  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  dairy  would  be  applied  to  the 
com  land  previous  to  planting.  The  oats 
and  new-  seedings  w-ould  receive  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  400  pounds  per  acre  of  5-20-20, 
and  the  rye  seeded  in  the  fall  would  re¬ 
ceive  an  application  of  200  pounds  of 
10-10-10  per  acre.  The  new  seedings  of 
grass  and  hay,  planted  around  the  1st  of 
June,  after  the  rye  has  been  turned  under, 
would  receive  an  application  of  400  pounds 
of  0-20-20.  First-year  meadows  following 
oats  are  fertilized  after  the  6rst  hay  cutting 
with  300  pounds  of  0-20-20.  The  second- 
year  meadow,  to  be  grazed  during  the 
season,  would  receive  an  application  of 
200  pounds  of  33  per  cent  nitrogen  to 
the  acre.  At  current  prices,  the  fertilizer 
costs  would  be  $750  a  year  including 
maintenance  liming  costs. 

Oats  are  not  grown  for  grain  on  these 
sixty  acres.  Generally  speaking,  in  an 
intensihed  operation  of  this  kind,  land  can 


be  devoted  to  other  uses  more  profitably. 
Oats  are  seeded  but  only  as  a  companion 
crop  for  the  hay;  the  oats  are  pastured  off 
and  never  mature  as  grain. 

If  oats  produce  30  bushel  to  the  acre 
and  can  be  bought  foi  75  cents  a  bushel, 
then  the  value  of  the  oats  crop  is  $22.50. 
If  the  same  field  yields  a  ton  of  straw  that 
could  be  bought  for  $11,  then  the  total 
value  from  that  field  would  be  $33.50.  To 
support  twenty  dairy  cows,  each  acre  of 
this  sixtv-acre  unit  must  produce  a  value 
of  at  least  $75  per  acre  since  a  year’s 
feed  and  bedding  cost  for  1  cow  is  about 
$210,  or  the  cash  value  of  the  crops  from 
three  acres.  On  this  basis,  an  oat  and  straw 
crop  isn’t  worthwhile  for  the  specialized 
dair\’  farmer. 

The  problem  of  bedding  is  one  that 
must  be  faced  by  this  op>erator.  Depending 
upon  the  method  he  uses  to  house  his  herd, 
bedding  requirements  run  from  ^2  ton  to 
1  ^2  tons  per  cow.  Let  us  assume  that  1  ton 
per  cow  is  a  fair  average.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  bedding  can  be  purchased  cheaper 
than  a  dair\'  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  it 
on  an  operation  of  this  type.  The  purchase 
price  over  the  years  runs  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $15  per  ton  tJelivered  from  a 
hay  and  feed  dealer.  By  simply  being  there 
when  grain  is  kar\ested  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  a  farmer  can  frequently  make  an 
on-the-spot  deal  and  buy  his  straw  for 
$10  or  $11  a  ton  instead  of  $15.  When 
one  considers  that  he  is  purchasing 
appro.ximately  $2  worth  of  plant  food 
with  each  ton  of  straw,  together  with 
organic  matter  and  the  fact  that  if  he  had 
the  bedding  on  his  own  place  it  would 
probably  cost  him  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5  a  ton  to  harv'cst  it,  he  is  only  paying 
approximately  $6  net  difference  per  ton 
by  purchasing  it  rather  than  raising  it. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see^that  a 
dair\’  acre  is  better  devoted  to  producing 
10  tons  of  silage,  or  4  tons  of  hay  or  2  tons 
of  com  instead  of  a  ton  of  straw  and  a 
half-ton  of  oats  per  acre. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  salvage  value  to 
corn  stalks  after  the  com  is  picked.  The 
forage  har\ester  is  mn  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  the  picker  and  chops  and 
blows  stalks  into  the  wagon.  The  bedding 
yield  from  this  operation  is  low  because 
there  is  considerable  waste,  but  in  years 
when  straw  is  over-priced,  this  might  be 
worthwhile. 

The  daiiA'  farmer  on  this  kind  of  opera¬ 
tion  will  have  to  be  ver\-  astute  as  to  pas¬ 
ture  conditions  on  the  farm  throughout 
the  pasture  season.  He  needs  sufficient 
grass  silage  to  carr\-  him  over  any  rough 
spots  and  should  be  ver\’  keen  to  feed  this 
silage  before  pasture  production  begins  to 
ebb.  Once  cows  drop  off,  it  is  hard  to  get 
them  back  up.  Gewd  quality  hay  should 
be  in  front  of  the  cattle  the  year  around. 

The  Plan 

Following  is  a  discussion  of  each  one  of 
the  twelve  five-acre  fields  in  this  sixty-acre 
tract. 


Field  No.  1  is  five  acres  and  is  planted 
in  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  legumes,  such 
as  brome,  orchard,  timothy,  alfalfa  and 
ladino.  This  grass  and  legume  pasture  stays 
in  this  five-acre  field  for  two  years.  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  corn  and  sorgo.  Let’s  start  with 
the  1955  season.  The  mixed  grass  and 
legume  pasture  has  now  been  in  for  two 
years  and  this  is  the  third  year.  In  .April 
and  May,  the  pasture  is  pennitted  to  grow 
to  its  full  height  and  is  not  pastured.  The 
last  part  of  May  a  grass  silage  crop  is 
taken  off  this  field.  Immediately  as  the 
grass  is  ensiled,  the  ground  is  turned  and 
planted  in  com  and  sorgo  for  silage.  This 
is  “double  cropping.” 

In  order  to  get  the  necessary’  production 
out  of  each  field,  the  most  practical  farm 
methods  arc  used.  For  example,  if  you 
plant  a  field  with  corn  and  sorgo  and  drill 
the  corn  in  one  row  and  sorgo  in  the  other, 
you  will  often  find  that  in  heaxT  fertilized 
ground,  and  with  a  good  growing  season, 
the  sorgo  grows  so  tall  that  it  winds  back 
on  itself  and  falls  across  rows.  It  cannot 
be  easily  run  through  by  the  forage 
haiAcster. 

To  defeat  this  lodging,  you  may  attempt 
to  drill  both  the  corn  and  the  sorgo  into 
identical  rows  at  the  same  time  so  that  the 
corn  will  support  the  sorgo.  This  method 
causes  two  problems.  First,  the  difference 
in  sizes  between  the  seeds  prevents  them 
from  going  evenly  through  the  corn  planter. 
Second,  if  the  sorgo  is  planted  at  the  same 
depth  as  the  corn  seed,  it  may  never  send 
a  shoot  out  of  the  ground  because  it  will 
be  buried. 

Some  farmers  do  drill  com  and  sorgo 
into  the  same  row  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  yield  will  not  be  as  great  as  when  you 
put  the  corn  and  the  sorgo  in  this  way — 
first,  plant  the  com  as  usual,  giving  it  the 
usual  fertilizer.  Then,  immediately  after 
you  are  finished,  go  right  back  into  the 
sarre  row  where  you  drilled  the  corn  and 
drill  the  sorgo,  but  drill  it  a  little  shallower. 
This  five-acre  field  will  produce  25  tons, 
wet  weight,  of  grass  silage  on  the  May 
cutting;  and  55  tons,  wet  weight  of  corn 
and  sorgo  cutting,  in  late  September  or 
early  October.  On  well  fertilized  ground, 
in  a  good  growing  season,  the  wet  tonnage 
weight  of  harvested  corn  and  sorgo  is 
frequently  1 2  tons  to  the  acre. 

Field  No.  2  consists  of  two  plots  each  of 
two  and  a  half  acres.  They  are  in  the  same 
mixture  of  grass  and  legumes  as  Field 
No.  1.  In  spring  of  1955,  this  field  is 
cropped  for  grass  silage  just  the  same  as 
Field  No.  1.  It  is  then  planted  to  corn,  to 
be  har\ested  either  for  grain  or  silage  as 
convenient  to  the  farmer.  The  other  half 
of  Field  No.  2  is  harvested  the  same  way 
— in  late  May  the  grass  is  mowed  for 
silage,  the  ground  is  turned  and  com  put 
in.  This  field,  however,  is  used  exclusively 
for  grain. 

Field  No.  3  is  planted  exclusively  in  corn. 
This  field,  just  like  the  top  half  of  Field 
No.  2,  is  used  either  for  feed  for  the  dairy’ 
cattle  or  for  sale  to  buy  necessary  feed  and 


bedding  that  is  not  raised  in  this  program. 

Field  No.  4.  On  the  first  of  March  if  you 
arc  lucky,  or  as  early  as  you  can  in  April, 
this  ground  is  disced  and  seeded  to  spring 
oats  at  the  rate  of  about  6  pecks  to  the 
acre  and  a  mi.xture  of  grass  and  legumes. 
In  the  Midwest,  around  the  middle  of 
June,  or  when  the  oats  are  about  14  inches 
high,  the  cows  arc  turned  in  and  this  field 
is  pastured.  You  lose  the  grain,  you  lose 
the  straw,  but  you  get  excellent  oats  pas¬ 
ture  and  you  save  the  seeding.  The  animals 
don’t  get  down  close  enough  to  nip  off  the 
tender  legumes.  In  pasturing  the  field  they 
firm  up  the  soil.  Twenty  cows  can  cat  off 
these  five  acres  of  oats  pasture  from  10 
days  to  2  weeks.  After  the  cows  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pasture,  the  field  is 
clipped.  With  a  good  season,  you  can  get 
a  hay  cutting  of  mixed  grass  and  legume 
the  equal,  in  the  middle  of  September,  of 
one  ton  to  the  acre  of  dry  hay.  In  a  bad 
season  you  can  get  five  days  pasture  from 
this  field  even  if  you  can’t  cut  it  for  hay. 

Field  No.  5.  This  is  the  second  year  for 
mixed  grass  and  legumes  in  this  field  and 
it  is  used  entirely  for  pasture. 

Field  No.  6  is  the  emergency  field.  As 
you  will  note,  there  are  tw’elve  fields  of 
five  acres  each.  It  is  assumed  that  one  of 
these  twelve  fields  will  go  bad  each  season ; 
therefore,  we  have  marked  one  of  these 
fields  “emergency”  and  have  not  included 
the  tonnage  from  this  field.  The  yield  off 
of  this  field  takes  the  place  of  the  field  that 
did  not  do  well.  Since  the  farmer  never 
knows  what  the  emergency  will  be,  this 
field  is  figured  in  a  rotation  of  sudan  and 
rye.  The  sudan,  in  the  Midwest,  is  sown 
25  to  30  lbs.  to  the  acre.  It  docs  well  in 
hot  weather.  About  a  week  before  there  is 
any  danger  of  frost,  this  field  is  then  turned 
and  at  the  farmer’s  convenience,  put  into 
r\e  anytime  in  September  or  October.  The 
following  spring  the  rye  is  pastured 
through  the  end  of  May  and  the  ground  is 
turned  and  sudan  is  put  right  back  in. 
Thus,  vou  have  a  rye-sudan  pasture  rota¬ 
tion  with  the  cattle  getting  a  crop  of  each 
off  of  the  field  each  year.  To  remain  in 
this  rotation  the  field  needs  fertilizer  with 
both  the  r\’e  and  again  with  the  sudan. 

Field  No.  7  had  corn  in  it  last  year  and 
after  the  corn  was  picked,  the  ground  was 
disced  and  rye  sown.  In  April  through 
May  of  this  year,  this  rye  is  pastured.  In 
June,  the  ground  is  turned,  disced  and 
sown  to  grasses  and  legumes.  It  is  pastured 
in  late  September  for  a  week. 

Field  No.  8  is  handled  exactly  the  same 
way  as  Field  No.  7. 

Field  No.  9  is  in  grass  and  legumes  and 
is  handled  for  hay  and  pasture  at  the 
farmer’s  con\  enience. 

Field  No.  10  is  handled  exactly  the  same 
as  Field  No.  9. 

Field  No.  11  is  in  its  first  year  of  the 
grass  legume  mix  and  will  be  strongest  this 
year  in  legumes,  chiefly  alfalfa.  This  fi«-ld. 
not  only  l>ecause  of  the  high  protein  value 
of  alfalfa  hay  but  also  because  of  the  bloat 
trouble  in  pasturing  alfalfa,  is  used  c.xclu- 


Allen  McClelland,  a  former  teacher  of  agriculture,  of  Pataskala  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  developed  his  present 
herd  entirely  from  young  stock  which  he  raised.  Milking  is  handled  by  a  3-stall  Universal  Tandem 
.Milking  Parlor.  A  stainless  steel  sanitary  pipeline  conveys  the  milk  to  cans  in  the  milk  room.  While 
McClelland  feels  that  split-second  time  saving  is  not  the  most  important  part  of  his  milking 
operation,  nevertheless  his  equipment  is  easily  capable  of  milking  out  a  cow  a  minute  under  ideal  conditions. 

He  will  leave  some  cows  in  the  milking  stall  longer  if  needed  to  get  all  the  grain  he  feels  is  required. 

Of  greater  consequence  to  McClelland,  however,  is  the  elimination  of  stooping  to  put  on  the  teat  cups  and  the 
lifting,  carrying  and  pouring.  McClelland's  pipelines  and  teat  cups  are  all  sterilized  by  an 

automatic  washer.  In  two  years  he  has  not  taken  the  pipelines  down  or  taken  the  teat  cups  apart  for  cleaning. 
His  bacteria  count  averages  20,000  raw.  Asked  whether  the  machines  milk  a  cow  out,  he  replied, 

“I  only  strip  by  hand  occasionally  to  check  my  work.  There  isn't  enough  milk  left  to  interest  a  cat.” 
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V 


HOW  SIXTY  ACRES 


si\cly  for  hay  and  three  euttings  are  fig- 
iiu-d  from  it. 

Field  No.  12  is  handled  exactly  like 
Field  No.  11. 

Fhis  plan  has  been  tried  on  a  number 
of  farms  and  gives  maximum  feed  pro¬ 
duction  from  60  acres  in  the  Midwest. 


20  Milk  Cows  on  60  Acres  in  South  Carolina 


Dollars  .Are  Not  .All 


I'he  only  fundamentals  about  dair\ing 
this  article  has  discussed  deals  with  dollars 
and  cents,  but  there  is  a  fundamental  of 
.1  different  kind  that  no  one  seems  to  men¬ 
tion.  .All  of  us  know  city  milk  truck  drivers 
who  make  $90  a  week  for  40  hours.  They 
'to  to  work  at  6  and  are  through  at  2. 
i  !iey  have  no  risk;  they  can’t  take  a  baler 
apart  and  put  it  together  again ;  they  can’t 
hard  surface  a  plow  point  or  pull  a  calf. 
Fwice  a  week  they  sleep  ’till  noon  if  they 
want,  and  Christmas  and  Decoration  Day 
and  other  holidays  are  divided  up  among 
them  so  they  all  get  a  share:  including 
two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay.  .Almost  all 
daiiymen,  myself  included,  have  had  years 
when  we  put  in  twice  the  horn's  of  a  city 
milk  truck  driver  with  infinitely  greater 
I'sk  of  our  money  and  our  lives  and  came 
<>’at  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  much  less 
than  $90  a  week  net.  The  milk  driver  has 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  investment  we 
have  in  land  and  cows  and  equipment. 
15ut  you’ll  never  see  any  of  us  on  a  milk 
truck  delivering  milk  in  the  city. 

It’s  hard  to  say  why. 

Some  wet,  cold  day.  stumbling  over 
the  back  pasture  at  5  in  the  morning,  with 
( loudy  darkness  in  the  north  sky  and  barely 
enough  light  in  the  east  to  let  you  count 
the  cows  as  they  see  you  and  start  to  file 
toward  the  barn,  you  lean  against  a  tree 
and  watch  them  hike  along.  It’s  lonely  in 
the  grey  pasture.  hea\y  with  dew,  but  you 
like  the  knowledge  that  this  is  your  farm, 
your  land,  your  cows,  and  you’re  going  to 
do  with  them  just  what  you  plan.  You  see 
t.all  stalks,  with  corn  hanging  heavy  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  sky.  Ten  years  ago 
this  was  poor  land,  and  you  made  it  good 
yourself.  You  are  proud  of  it.  Farming  is 
w  orthwhile. 

.At  this  moment,  Old  Bess  saunters  past 
vou  favoting  her  right  leg.  You  squat 
down  to  look  and  notice  her  right  for¬ 
ward  quarter  is  swollen,  ^'our  mind 
switches  to  the  immediate  problem  and 
\ou  figure  it’s  best  to  give  Old  Bess  a  hot 
towel  soaked  in  Epsom  Salts.  .And  if  she 
kicks  you  this  time,  you  decide,  you’re 
going  to  kick  her  right  back.  * 


Prepared  by  Dr.  W.  A.  King 


20  Milk  Cows  on  60  Acres  in  Georgia 


Prepared  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Henderson 


TOP  CH.\RT.  “In  South  Carolina."  says 
Dr.  W.  A.  King,  Dairy  Husbandman  at 
the  Clenison  .\gricultura]  College. 

“we  obtain  grazing  every  day  of  the  year. 
W  e  use  500  to  600  pounds  per  acre  of 
8-8-8  or  6-12-12  for  each  crop,  plus  200 
pounds  of  nitrogen." 


BOTTOM  CH.VRT.  In  Georgia,  this 
rotation  provides  300  bu.  barley,  450  bu.  oats, 
300  bu.  grain  sorghum,  20  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay,  20  tons  of  coastal  Bermuda,  75  tons  silage. 
The  area  to  be  seeded  for  winter  grazing 
is  disced  in  summer  after  rains  to  keep  land  in 
condition  for  easy  seedbed  preparation  .Sept.  1. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Pete  Tullis  was  born  and  raised  on 
Ills  father's  Midwest  dairy  farm.  He  says:  “In  those 
davs  I  could  shuck  corn  by  hand  all  day  and  play  has* 
kethall  at  niffht.  Last  week  I  hand  picked  a  few  acres 
of  corn  and  my  hands  blew  up  like  door-mats."  Tullis 
is  now  chief  field  man  for  the  Opekasit  Farm  Manaffe* 
"'ent  Co.  of  Lebanon.  Ohio,  and  manaifes  6  dairy  farms. 
"The  older  I  get."  says  Tullis.  who  must  be  pushing 
al’  of  40,  “the  more  respect  I  have  for  a  cow  who 
milks  10.000  lbs.  of  3.5  each  year  and  for  the  man  who 
mi.ks  her.' 


10  Acres 

7.5  Acres 

Barley  harvested  for  grain 
followed  by  Sudan  Grass  for 
emergency  summer  grazing 
or  for  silage 

Winter  grazing  using  oats, 
crimson  clover  and  rye 
grass  followed  by  either 
grain  sorghum  or  summer 
grazing  depending  on  needs 

10  Acres 

10  Acres 

Oats  grazed  lightly  and 
harvested  for  grain  sorghum 
to  be  combined  for  grain 

Alfalfa 

7.5  Acres 

15  Acres 

Winter  grazing  using  Abruzzi 
rye,  rye  grass,  and  crimson 
clover  followed  by  either 
grain  sorghum  or  summer 
grazing  depending  on  needs 

Coastal  Bermuda  overseeded 
with  reseeding  variety  of 
crimson  clover 

5  Acres 

Bermuda  grass  and 
white  clover,  top 
seeded  in  October 
with  crimson  clover 
grazing 

5  Acres 

Bermuda  grass  and 
white  clover,  top 
seeded  in  October 
with  crimson  clover 
grazing 

5  Acres 

Alfalfa  for  hay 
(4  to  5  cuttings) 

3  yrs.  alfalfa  and 

6  yrs.  fescue- 
clover 

5  Acres 

5  Acres 

5  Acres 

Fescue  and  Ladino 

Fescue  and  Ladino 

Sericea  (permanent) 

clover,  grazing. 

clover,  grazing. 

for  supplementary 

silage.  6  yrs. 
fescue-clover  and 

3  yrs.  alfalfa 

silage.  6  yrs. 
fescue-clover  and 

3  yrs.  alfalfa 

grazing  or  hay 

5  Acres 

5  Acres 

5  Acres 

Oats  seeded 

Rye  grass  and  cr. 

Corn  for  grain  and 

Sept.  1  for 

clover  followed  by 

oats  seeded  in 

grazing 

millet  or  Sudan 
grass  for  grazing 

October  for  grain 

5  Acres 

5  Acres 

5  Acres 

Oats  seeded 

Rye  grass  and  cr. 

Corn  for  grain  and 

Sept.  1  for 

clover  followed  by 

oats  seeded  in 

grazing 

millet  or  Sudan 
grass  for  grazing 

October  for  grain 

FIELD  9 


FIELD  10 


FIELD  6 


FIELD  2 


FIELD  12 


FIELD  4 


FIELD  8 


5  Acres 


Complete  Feed  and  Bedding  for  Cows  on  60  Acres  in  the  Midwest 


T!iir.  field  has  been  in  grass 
and  legumes  for  two  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1955  the  first 
cu  .ing  goes  into  silage;  the 
ground  is  turned,  and  the  field 
is  planted  with  corn  and  sorgo 
for  silage 


5  Acres 


In  second  year  mixed  grass  and 
legume  meadow.  Used  for  hay 
and  pasture.  This  field  is  ferti¬ 
lized  each  year  in  either  fall  or 


2.5  Acres 


5  Acres 


5  Acres 


This  field  has  been  in  grass  and 
legumes  for  two  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1955  the  first  cutting 
goes  into  silage;  the  ground  is 
turned,  and  the  field  is  planted 
with  corn  for  either  grain  or 
si  age. 


In  second  year  mixed  grass  and 
legume  meadow.  Used  for  hay 
and  pasture.  This  field  is  ferti¬ 
lized  each  year  in  either  fall  or 


Emergency  field.  Mold  in  an 
annual  rotation  of  Sudan  plant¬ 
ed  the  first  of  June  and  turned 
under  the  first  of  October  and 
followed  by  rye.  Both  rye  and 
Sudan  require  fertilizer. 


2.5  Acres 


Corn  for  grain 


SUPPORTS  TWENTY  MILKING  COWS 


FIELD  11 


5  Acres 


First  year  meadow  of  mixed 
grass  and  legume.  Used  for 
hay.  3  cuttings.  Fertilized  in 
either  spring  or  autumn 


5  Acres 

Oats,  grass  and  legumes  are 
seeded  here  early  in  March. 
The  oats  ore  pastured  off  when 
2  feet  high,  the  cows  removed, 
and  the  field  clipped.  A  hay  cut¬ 
ting  is  made  late  in  September 


5  Acres 

Rye  pasture  seeded  in  October 
of  1954,  followed  by  new  seed- 
ing  of  grass  and  legumes  in 
June,  1955.  Grass  and  legume 
meadow  provides  pasture  or 
hay  cutting  in  late  September 
or  early  October 


First  year  meadow  of  mixed 
grass  and  legume.  Used  for 
hay.  3  cuttings.  Fertilized  in 
either  spring  or  autumn 


FIELD  3 


5  Acies 


FIELD  7 


Here  is  the  60-acre  plantinj^  program  suggested  by  Pete  Tullis  that  will  support  20 
milking  cows.  On  farms  where  it  is  being  used  now,  the  yield  is  288  tons  of  feed.  The  extra 
corn  is  sold  for  cash.  Bedding  as  well  as  meal,  salt,  molasses,  mineral  and  wheat  bran 
or  oats  are  bought.  Feed  and  bedding  for  calves  and  bull  will  require  extra  acreage.  A  60-acre 
unit  of  fertile  tillable  land  like  this,  plus  ground  for  barn  lot  and  homestead, 
will  support  a  family  in  all  but  tbe  worst  years.  A  120-acre  unit,  with  40  cows,  will  support 
a  family  very  well  indeed  and  a  180-acrc  unit  with  60  milking  cows  is  big  business. 


Corn  for  grain 


Rye  pasture  seeded  in  October 
of  1 954,  followed  by  new  seed- 
ing  of  grass  and  legumes  in 
June,  1955.  Grass  and  legume 
meadow  provides  pasture  or 
hay  cutting  in  late  September 
or  October 


5  Acres 


Minerals  Livestock  Need 


'^T^iiE  MINERAL  MAN  has  rcplai t'd  the 
A  lightning  rod  salesman  as  the  most 
frequent  caller  on  the  modern  farm.  His 
calls  have  made  laimers  \er\’  mineral 
conscious  and  have  raised  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  need  answering.  To  help  sift 
the  facts  from  the  fancies  about  min¬ 
erals,  here  is  a  roundup  of  what  is  known 
about  mineral  feeding  for  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep. 

To  lead  off  with  an  obvious  question,  do 
my  stock  need  minerals?  The  answer  is 
absolutely,  definitely  and  unequivocally, 
yes.  All  flesh,  hair,  horn  and  feather  is 
made  up  of  water,  sodium,  potassium,  cal¬ 
cium,  magnesium,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
sulphur,  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese, 
iodine,  fluorine  and  zinc,  to  name  just  a 
few  of  the  elements  most  commonly  found 
in  animal  bodies:  and  if  the  animals  can’t 
get  these  elements  they  will  do  poorly,  and 
even  sicken  and  die.  Fortunately,  with  two 
exceptions,  nature  has  provided  these  ma¬ 
terials  abundantly  in  most  feeds,  so  the 
stock  raiser  doesn’t  have  too  much  to 
worr\-  about  as  long  as  his  herds  and  flocks 
are  on  a  balanced  diet  of  feeds  grown  on 
fertile  soils.  He’ll  have  to  supplement  their 
rations  with  salt  to  furnish  the  sodium  and 
chlorine  that  are  always  deficient.  Animals 
in  the  wild  made  long  journeys  to  salt  licks. 

So  the  next  question  is,  is  it  ever  neces¬ 
sary'  to  feed  supplementary  minerals?  And 
again  the  answer  is  yes,  because  there  are 
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times  when  stock  just  don’t  get  all  the 
minerals  they  should  from  their  rations. 
There  are  extensix  e  set  tions  w  here  one  or 
more  of  the  minerals  required  by  animals 
are  deficient  in  the  soil  and,  as  a  result, 
deficient  also  in  the  plants  growing  on 
these  soils,  .^gain,  just  as  soils  vary  from 
farm  to  farm  so,  too,  the  mineral  content 
of  the  soils  within  well  defined  areas  of 
mineral  abundance  or  deficiency  vary  and 
Farmer  Smith  may  find  his  hay  low  in 
phosphorus  content  in  a  section  that  has 
never  been  recognized  as  having  a  phos¬ 
phorus  deficiency. 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus 

Of  the  major  elements  besides  sodium 
and  chlorine — calcium,  phosphorus,  potas¬ 
sium  and  sulphur  —  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  are  the  only  ones  that  are  likely  to 
be  lacking  in  a  well  balanced  ration.  Lime 
is  easily  leached  out  of  the  soil  and  when 
it  reaches  such  a  low  concentration  that 
plants  cannot  acquire  all  they  need,  stock 
feeding  on  the  grains  and  forage  from  such 
soils  must  have  another  source  of  calcium 
or  suffer  the  consequences.  The  conse¬ 
quences  arc  soft  and  easily  broken  bones, 
enlarged  knee  joints,  paralyzed  hind  legs, 
rickets  in  young  animals  and  a  reduction 
in  milk  yield  in  dairy  cattle.  Milk  fever  is 
caused  by  a  lowering  of  the  calcium  salts 
of  the  blood  when  calcium  is  withdrawn 
from  the  blood  in  large  amounts  for  the 


benefit  of  the  milk  supply,  the  cow  having 
no  other  source  from  which  it  can  be 
drawn. 

Good  legume  hay  of  high  quality  is  al¬ 
ways  high  in  calcium.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  cannot  be  grown  except  on  soils  that 
have  plenty  of  lime,  so  there  is  generally  no 
need  to  be  concerned  about  a  lack  of  cal¬ 
cium  when  your  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  are 
on  legume  pasture.  But  watch  your  step 
when  fh.  y  are  on  low  quality  non-legume 
hay.  The  best  supplement  to  such  a  ration 
is  finely  ground  limestone. 

Ranchers  in  the  Sandhills  of  Nebraska, 
most  of  Montana,  parts  of  North  Dakota, 
and  the  coastal  plain  of  Texas  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  western  prairie  region  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  and  in  parts  of  Virginia,  Florida, 
Delaware.  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kansas. 
^Visconsin.  .Arizona  and  Nevada  know  that 
a  phosphate  supplement,  such  as  bone 
meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate,  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  stock  as  is  an  unfailing  water 
supply.  (If  rock  phosphate  is  used  it  must 
be  defluorinated  because  raw  rock  phos¬ 
phate  contains  enough  fluorine  to  be  toxic.) 
These  sections  arc  all  notorious  for  their 
phosphorus  deficiency.  But  in  other  areas, 
too,  a  lack  of  phosphorus  can  become  a 
problem. 

Grains  usually  have  a  high  percentage  of 
phosphorus  so  that  stock  that  are  on  a 
grain  ration  seldom  need  additional  phos¬ 
phorus.  Cattle  and  sheep  that  are  on  pas- 


turc  toward  the  end  of  a  long  dry  spell  will 
often  be  in  need  of  extra  phosphorus  and 
will  start  eating  bones  and  rubbish  to  get  it. 

Experiments  at  Ohio  State  University 
twenty  years  ago  proved  that  pigs  that 
were  on  a  ration  of  high  protein  feeds  of 
plant  origin,  sueh  as  soybeans,  soybean  oil 
meal,  and  linseed  meal,  had  to  have  addi¬ 
tional  caleium  and  phosphorus  in  the  form 
of  ground  limestone  and  bone  meal.  The 
vegetable  proteins  are  low  in  these  two 
minerals.  Pigs  that  had  their  diet  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  minerals  reaehed  market 
weight  of  200  pounds  four  days  earlier 
than  their  negleeted  brothers  and  sisters 
and  saved  24.6  pounds  of  corn  and  1.4 
pounds  of  soybeans  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain.  These  figures  were  for  pigs  running 
on  rape  pasture.  For  pigs  in  drylot  the 
results  were  even  more  impressive.  Those 
that  were  given  aeeess  to  minerals  gained 
almost  a  half  pound  a  day  more  than  a 
check  lot  that  received  no  minerals  and 
made  100  pounds  of  gain  on  only  three- 
fourths  as  much  feed. 

No  one  today  questions  the  value  of  a 
simple  mineral  mix  fed  usually  in  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  20  pounds  of  salt  to  40  pounds 
of  limestone  and  40  pounds  of  bone  meal 
or  dicaleium  phosphate.  Some  say  that 
this  is  all  that  is  ever  required  in  the  way 
of  minerals  for  livestock.  Actually,  the 
problem  isn’t  solved  quite  that  simply;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  trace 
minerals. 

Trace  Minerals 

The  trace  minerals  —  magnesium,  iron, 
copper,  cobalt,  iodine,  manganese  and  zinc 
— have  been  given  credit  for  more  wonders 
than  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  testimonial 
dinner.  Their  use  has  been  claimed  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  cure  Bang’s  disease,  foot  rot,  mas¬ 
titis  and  various  other  ailments.  And  there 
is  the  well  known  story  of  the  area  in  New 


York  State  that  at  one  time  before  the 
Civil  War  was  a  center  of  sheep  produc¬ 
tion  and  that  later  saw  its  sheep  popula¬ 
tion  dwindle  to  nothing  for  some  mys¬ 
terious  reason.  Eventually,  it  was  found 
that  the  soil  was  lacking  in  one  of  the  trace 
minerals,  generally  said  to  be  cobalt,  and 
when  this  element  was  replenished  the 
sheep  made  a  comeback.  Authorities  at 
Cornell  say  this  is  a  good  story’  only  there 
are  no  facts  to  back  it  up.  They  say  the 
probable  reason  for  the  decreased  sheep 
population  in  New'  York  was  an  economic 
one. 

V’et,  in  spite  of  c.xaggcrated  claims,  trace 
minerals  do  have  a  job  to  do  and  if  they 
are  not  present  in  a  ration  there  may  be 
trouble.  To  try  to  put  the  function  of  each 
of  these  trace  minerals  in  a  few  words  is 
like  trying  to  describe  the  workings  of  a 
combine  to  a  five-year-old.  All  you  can  tell 
him  is  that  by  some  process  or  other  it  har¬ 
vests  grain.  Even  the  experts  aren’t  too 
sure  just  what  trace  elements  do  or  how 
they  do  it.  But  for  practical  purposes  we 
can  say  that  so  far  as  we  know  now  copper 
is  needed  along  with  iron  to  prevent 
anemia;  cobalt  is  particularly  necessary  for 
ruminants — cattle  and  sheep — and  helps 
the  bacterial  action  in  the  rumen;  cattle 
that  have  a  cobalt  deficiency  take  on  a 
rough  hair  coat,  sheep  lose  large  patches 
of  wool  and  both  cattle  and  sheep  have  a 
lack  of  appetite  and  become  thin  and 
w’eak.  Magnesium  is  an  aid  to  good  growth 
and  good  bone  development  and  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  this  mineral  seems  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  that  baffling  ailment  called 
grass  staggers  or  grass  tetany. 

Manganese  is  more  important  in  poul¬ 
try  rations  than  for  the  larger  animals,  but 
it  has  been  found  to  be  an  aid  to  the 
reproduction  and  growth  rate  in  hogs  that 
are  on  high  com  rations.  This  is  one  of 
the  minerals  that  has  been  touted  as  a 


preventive  or  cure  for  Bang’s  disease;  the 
facts  do  not  seem  to  support  these  claims. 

Iodine  is  a  must  to  supplement  feeds 
grown  in  iodine  deficient  areas  to  prevent 
goitre.  Zinc  is  known  to  play  a  necessary 
part  in  animal  nutrition,  but  has  never 
been  found  to  be  deficient  in  rations. 

These  trace  minerals  are  all  usually  pres¬ 
ent  in  plentiful  supply  in  feeds  grown  on 
fertile  soils.  Dr.  R.  M.  Forbes,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  has  drawn  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chart  showing  the  percentage  of 
the  animal  requirements  of  magnesium, 
manganese,  copper,  cobalt  and  zinc  pres¬ 
ent  in  seven  common  feeds  when  these 
feeds  are  grown  on  good  soils. 

Percentage  of  requirement  supplied 
Feedstuff  by  feedstuff  when  it  makes  up  half 

the  rattan 


Mag. 

Man,  Copper 

Cobalt 

Ziuc 

Legume  roughages 

240 

150 

120 

300 

2800 

Grasses 

130 

200 

150 

300 

5000 

Corn  grain 

no 

25 

95 

100 

1000 

Soybean  oil  meal . 

210 

60 

130 

100 

900 

Bariev  grain . 

100 

50 

100 

50 

1000 

Wheat  grain . 

130 

150 

95 

* 

3500 

Oat  grain .  105 

*  .Analyses  not  available. 

125 

no 

1100 

With  poor  quality  feeds  it  is  a  different 
story.  At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  they 
recently  proved  that  a  good  forage  can 
provide  cattle  with  all  the  trace  minerals 
they  need  in  addition  to  quality  proteins, 
calcium,  phosphorus  and  carotene.  But 
they  also  found  that  a  bunch  of  steers  that 
they  had  on  late-cut  mature  timothy  hay 
gained  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  pound 
a  day  less  than  those  that  were  getting 
good  mixed  hay.  A  little  probing  showed 
that  the  timothy  hay  was  not  supplying 
enough  cobalt.  When  the  steers  were  given 
a  supplement  of  cobalt  or  of  a  trace  min¬ 
eral  mixture  of  copper,  cobalt,  zinc,  man¬ 
ganese  and  iron,  their  daily  gains  improved 
rapidly. 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  experi¬ 
ments  the  Ohio  people  are  now  recom¬ 
mending  that  “commercially  available 
(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Fertilizer  bought  in  December  and  stored  in 
the  barn  (right)  pays  for  the  storage 
space  it  uses  because  of  th?  winter  discount. 
Buying  in  winter  avoids  the  annual 
spring  line-up  at  the  dealer’s  (left)  when 
good  plowing  and  planting  time  is 
wasted  and  the  farmer  takes  what  he  gets 
as  far  as  analysis  is  concerned. 


shop  early  for 

FERTILIZER 


Those  cold,  dr\’  days  in  early  spring 
when  a  farmer  can  get  his  equipment 
on  the  land  and  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
form  a  crumbling  roll  behind  the  plow, 
come  rarely  and  with  little  warning.  One 
day  the  dry  wind  shifts  a  little  to  the  south 
and  the  next  morning  the  first  tractors  are 
moving  across  the  fields,  the  engines  grum¬ 
bling  and  roaring  in  the  cold  air.  The 
driver,  still  bundled  in  winter  mackinaw, 
throttles  back  ev’ery'  few  rounds  to  stop  and 
refill  the  fertilizer  hopper.  Two  or  three 
good  days  of  plowing  follow  and  then  rain 
or  snow  postpones  the  work.  At  planting 
time  a  few  weeks  later  when  the  peach 
trees  are  showing  their  first  pink  flowers 
the  same  thing  happens — a  few  precious 
days  of  planting,  which  mean  extra  bushels 
in  the  com  crib,  are  sandwiched  in  be¬ 
tween  rains  and  muddy  fields.  The  man 
who  has  his  equipment  ready  and  his  fer¬ 
tilizer  stored  in  the  bam  is  the  one  who 
can  take  advantage  of  these  breaks  and 
make  the  extra  profit. 

When  the  fertilizer  specialists  of  the 
Department  of  Agfriculture  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  compiled  their  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  fertilizer  which  will  be 
used  during  the  coming  year  they  came  up 
with  a  grand  total  of  6,500, (XX)  tons  which, 
if  they  are  right,  will  set  a  new  record  for 
fertilizer  use,  just  as  we  have  set  a  new 


record  each  year  for  the  past  12  years. 
What  these  experts  failed  to  mention  is 
the  scramble  for  fertilizer  which  takes 
place  every  spring  at  plowing  and  planting 
time.  It  is  then  that  the  farmers  who  have 
put  off  buying  until  the  last  minute  take 
what  they  can  get  in  high  or  low  analysis 
fertilizer  and  sometimes  lose  a  plowing 
day  in  hauling  it. 

The  increase  in  fertilizer  use  has  been 
building  up  rapidly  since  the  war.  We  are 
now  using  over  300  per  cent  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  used  in  1941,  yet  our  plant 
capacity  for  manufacturing  and  preparing 
fertilizer  has  only  been  increased  by  around 
50  per  cent.  The  difference  has  been  made 
up  in  better  use  of  our  plant  capacity.  In 
the  old  days  the  plants  were  thrown  into 
high  gear  in  the  spring  and  for  a  short 
time  in  the  fall  to  turn  out  the  needed 
plant  foods.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  were 
idle.  Now  they  work  the  year  around.  This 
better,  more  economical  use  of  fertilizer 
plant  facilities  has  been  reflected  in  price; 
fertilizer  prices  have  gone  up  to  around 
150  on  the  price  index  while  other  prod¬ 
ucts  which  the  farmer  buys  have  soared 
far  beyond  this. 

The  year  around  production  of  fertilizer 
has,  however,  posed  a  mountainous  storage 
problem.  Plants  can’t  keep  milling  and 
bagging  machines  mnning  every  day  unless 


they  have  somewhere  to  store  the  bags. 
Their  answer  has  been  to  pay  the  farmer 
a  storage  fee  for  the  use  of  his  barn  space. 
This,  in  effect,  is  what  the  reduced  winter 
rates  amount  to.  The  farmer  with  extra 
space  can,  in  this  way,  pick  up  a  dollar  or 
two  a  ton  for  putting  his  space  to  good  use 
as  well  as  protecting  himself  against  the 
spring  rush.  One  question  comes  to  the 
mind  of  many  farmers:  is  it  safe  to  store 
bagged  fertilizer  for  three  or  four  months? 

There  are  two  methods  of  mixing  the 
chemicals  which  form  our  mixed  fertilizers. 
One  way  is  to  mix  them  mechanically;  the 
newer  method  is  to  mix  them  chemically, 
that  is,  the  chemicals  are  mixed  in  the  vat 
where  the  reactions  between  the  chemicals 
take  place  to  form  a  homogenous  material. 
When  the  chemicals  are  mixed  mechan¬ 
ically,  a  reaction  takes  place.  Heat  is  gen¬ 
erated,  which,  if  not  controlled,  will  change 
the  nature  of  the  reaction,  releasing  nitro¬ 
gen  and  tieing  up  valuable  phosphates  into 
insoluble,  and  so  unusable,  combinations. 
After  the  chemicals  are  properly  mixed, 
reaction  goes  right  on  until  an  equilibrium 
is  reached.  One  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
material  during  this  unstable  time  is  to 
set  into  a  hard  mass.  Fertilizer  companies 
overcome  this  by  allowing  the  fertilizer  to 
cure,  or  reach  an  equilibrium,  before  they 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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How  to  Manage  Straw 

By  Chester  Charles 


They  say  you  can’t  make  bricks  with¬ 
out  straw,  ^'ou  ( an’t  raise  cereal  grains 
‘without  it  eitht'r.  As  a  result,  what  you  do 
with  straw  is  a  problem  that  comes  up 
e\ery  year  on  small  grain  farms.  Straw 
can  be  baled  and  sold  for  commercial 
use  or  for  beddintr-  -it  can  be  used  as 
beddiny  or  fei  d  on  the  fann  or  it  can  be 
put  ba<  k  on  the  land  in  manure,  left  on 
the  field,  or  burned.  Whic  h  is  the  most 
profitable?  Here  is  a  roundup  of  how 
farmei's  across  the  nation  handle  their 
straw.  In  one  way  or  anothc'r.  each  has 
tin  nc‘d  straw  into  a  by-produc  t.  often  more 
profitable  than  the  going  sale  price. 

Indiana 

“Why  bale  it?”  asks  Frank  Templin  of 
Parke  County.  “Baling  costs  15  cents 
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hereabouts.  Clipping,  raking  and  hauling 
the  finished  bales  is  worth  another  10 
cents  for  a  50-pound  bale.  This  adds  up  to 
25  cents,  say  y2  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $10 
a  ton.  That’s  all  a  dealer  will  pay  for  it 
this  year,  delisc  rc'd.  So  why  bale  it?” 

Templin  could  see  about  800  bale's  of 
straw  from  his  22  acres  of  wheat.  He-  for¬ 
merly  used  2  bales  a  day  for  bc-dding  his 
12  cow  dair\-  herd,  whic  h  le  ft  around  500 
bales  of  straw  to  dispose  of.  It  lookc'd  like 
baling  and  selling  it  would  leave  him  out 
of  poc  ket. 

“This  past  summer  we  took  the  straw 
spreader  off  the  combine  and  used  the 
forage  innestc'r  to  pick  up  the  straw  as 
the  combine  le  ft  it.  ^Ve  coai'se-c  hoppe  d 
five  wagon  loads,  using  the'  silage  blower  to 
put  the  straw  in  the  loft  over  the  stan¬ 


chions  for  bedding.  Then  we  hooked  the 
mower  bar  on  the'  forage  harvester,  set  the 
knive's  for  finc'r  cheipping.  and  ran  over  the 
whole  wheat  field,  clipping  the  stubble  and 
all.  and  blew  it  over  the  field  evenly. 

“Our  out-of-po<  ket  expense's  are'  hard  to 
figure,  but  costs  we're'  \e'iT  low.  5Ve  got  all 
the  bedding  we  nee'd.  the  re'st  of  the  straw 
is  on  the'  fic'ld  where'  it  be  longs,  and  we 
save'd  a  lot  of  time.  5Vhe'n  we  mowed  the 
stubble',  we  got  the  ragwe-e'd  too,  so  we 
should  ha\e'  good  ck-an  hay  next  year 
with  fewer  we-e'ds  and  without  the  trashi¬ 
ness  half-rotte'd  grain  stubble  make-s. 

“However,  I’ll  say  this  against  my  me-th- 
od.  If  your  ground  is  low  in  nitroge-n, 
or  if  the  crop  you  are  using  after  grain 
nee'ds  a  lot  of  nitroge  n,  like'  e  orn.  you’d  be-t- 
ter  spray  150  pounds  of  Uran  or  spre'ad 


100  pounds  of  33  per  cent  nitrogen  per 
acre  on  top  of  the  straw.  Then  you’ll  have 
plenty  of  nitrogen  to  rot  the  straw  and 
enough  left  over  to  start  the  corn.  Other¬ 
wise  as  the  straw  decomposes  it  will  rob 
the  field  of  its  nitrogen.” 

\\’isconsin 

Oldtinie  stationary  threshers  and  binders 
have  staged  a  comeback  in  the  vicinity  of 
Summit  Lake.  Clifford  Hazlett,  who  raises 
80  acres  of  oats  a  year,  tells  this  stoiy:  “In 
our  hilly  country,  grain  doesn’t  ripen  all 
at  one  time,  which  makes  combining 
troublesome.  The  low  spots  are  still  green 
when  oats  on  the  high  ground  are  ready. 

“Neighbors  here  have  gone  back  to 
using  binders,  without  tying.  We  let  the 
oats  cure  a  few  days  in  the  swath.  Then  we 
pick  it  up  with  a  field  chopper  that’s  had 
all  but  one  knife  taken  out,  so  the  grain 
won’t  be  damaged.  We  bring  it  to  the  barn 
in  self-unloading  wagons  and  put  it  through 
an  old  thresher  to  get  the  grain.  The  straw 
is  stacked  or  blown  into  the  loft  as  in  the 
days  before  combines. 

“The  chopped  straw  makes  better  bed¬ 
ding  than  long  straw.  .‘Xnd  it’s  easier  to 
handle,  both  in  spreading  in  the  stables 
and  when  you  ha\  e  to  fork  the  pa(  ked 
manure  from  loafing  sheds. 

“I  use  all  the  straw  bedding  I  can  get. 
\  high  producing  udder  is  sensiti\e  to 
bedding  conditions.  I  like  chaffy  straw. 
It  holds  liquid  manure  better  and  saves 
the  nitrogen.  You  don’t  get  much  of  the 
chaff  by  baling  after  a  combine.” 

Kentucky 

Mrs.  Melvin  Oehler,  a  widow,  lives  on 
a  farm  close  by  Beaver  Dam.  With  two 
sons  of  school  age  as  her  only  help,  she 
rents  out  some  of  her  acreage  and  holds 
down  her  own  farming  to  raising  lambs, 
hay  and  rye. 

“That  way,”  Mrs.  Oehler  says,  “we  are 
veiy  busv  at  lambing  time,  but  the  rest  of 
the  work  conn's  in  summer,  when  my  boys 
are  home.  In  .\ugust  we  put  out  rye  for 
winter  sheep  grazing.  ^Ve  use  the  fields 
close  up  to  the  barn  so  the  lambs  can  come 
in  during  a  sudden  turn  in  weather  and 
also  so  the  boys  can  use  our  buckrake  in  a 
short  haul  in  getting  our  straw  in  after  the 
ry('  is  combined. 

“Like  their  daddy,  the  boys  let  the  rye 
straw  alone  after  July  grain  harvest.  Early 
in  September,  the  ragweed  and  the  n('w 
(  lover  seeding  is  kn('c  high.  They  (  lip  it 
along  with  the  straw  stubble  and  the 
combined  straw  and  push  the  whole  works 

Windrowing  is  a  fast  operation  with  this 
new  type  side-delivery  rake  (left).  The  faster 
it  runs,  the  better  job  it  does.  The 
replaceable  tine  discs  float.  It  does  a  good  job 
on  uneven  ground  and  the  swath  is  w  ide. 

The  machine  can  make  a  w  indrow  tight  or 
fluffy,  whichever  you  want.  Customers  for 
bedding  straw  want  it  clean,  bright,  and 
dr.y  (right).  This  straw  is  stored  above  the 
loafing  shed. 


into  the  bam  with  the  buckrake.  In  the 
mangers  the  ewes  pick  out  the  young 
tender  clover,  and  a  lot  of  the  ragweed 
too,  and  the  straw  that’s  left  is  used  for 
bedding.  It  means  very  little  cash  outlay. 
Not  much  labor  either.  The  buckrake  cost 
us  $30.00  second-hand.” 

New  Jersey 

Elton  and  Bob  Stemeberg,  brothers  who 
run  adjoining  farms  near  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  are  specialists.  Together  they  operate 
equipment  for  custom  work,  combine, 
baler,  field  chopper.  Elton  has  a  profitable 
sideline  in  his  orchard,  while  Bob  spe¬ 
cializes  in  field-grown  cut  flowers  for  sale 
to  florists.  Both  use  all  the  straw  they 
raise,  but  they  also  sell  baled  straw  from 
their  custom  operation. 

“Buyers  want  clean  bright  straw,  with¬ 
out  weathered  stubble  or  weeds  in  it.  So 
we  don’t  do  any  clipping  when  we  bale 
on  shares,  which  we  often  do  if  the  haul 
is  short.  ^Ve  combine  a  man’s  wheat  and 
run  the  baler  right  bc'hind.  When  you 
bale  for  yourself,  you  try  to  get  as  much 
straw  as  you  can  in  a  bale  and  we  can 
usually  squeeze  around  60  pounds  in  a 
bale,  or  about  35  bales  to  a  ton,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2.f)0  where  the  going  is  good. 
By  loading  directly  from  the  baler  to  the 
wagons,  we  can  haul  and  store  a  ton  for 
an  extra  $2.00.  That’s  $4.00  total.  Sin(  c 
we  get  only  half  the  straw,  each  ton  really 
costs  us  $8.00.  but  we  can  sell  it  to  broiler 
producers  for  litter  and  for  brooder  house 
insulation  at  $18.00  a  ton.  which  gives  us 
a  tidy  profit  even  after  trucking  expenses 
for  delivery.” 

On  their  own  acres,  the  Sternebergs 


pick  up  their  straw  with  a  forage  chopper, 
clipping  weeds  and  all.  Elton  uses  his 
chopped  straw  as  orchard  mulch.  Bob, 
sold  on  organic  fanning,  blows  his  chopped 
straw  into  a  long  comf)ost  pile,  with  heavy 
layers  of  straw  alternating  with  thin  layers 
of  poultry  manure,  well  hosed  down  with 
water.  As  the  pile  heats,  it  is  turned  from 
time  to  time  with  a  manure  loader  until 
well  decomposed.  “The  finest  humus  you 
can  get.”  Bob  believes.  He  turns  it  under 
for  the  rotated  plots  used  for  flower 
growing. 

Oklahoma 

In  the  big  wheat  country,  straw  has 
short  sale  value.  W  ith  little  or  no  live¬ 
stock.  bedding  is  not  needed.  Lacking  ani¬ 
mal  manures,  organic  content  of  the  soil 
and  erosion  protection  must  come  from 
the  return  of  crop  residues  to  the  fields. 

Sidney  Neal  of  Comanche  County  is  a 
typical  Oklahoma  wheat  farmer.  Here’s 
what  he  thinks  about  straw:  “Down  here, 
it  wouldn’t  pay  to  bale  it.  Transportation 
costs  to  people  who  could  use  it  would  eat 
up  the  profits.  Straw  is  too  light  and  bulky; 
a  truck  can’t  haul  much  tonnage.  W’e  don’t 
have  any  place  to  store  it  anyway.  Our 
soil  needs  the  straw  on  it  more  than  we 
need  the  cash  value  it  might  have. 

“Out  here  it  takes  a  30  bushel  wheat 
crop  to  make  a  ton  of  combined  straw  an 
acre.  Th-'re’s  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  a  ton  of  wheat  straw.  Ther('’s  a  little 
phosphorus  and  from  15  to  20  pounds  of 
potash.  The  potash  is  imiiK'diately  avail¬ 
able  to  the  next  crop.  too.  The  total 
amount  of  fertilizer  in  a  ton  of  straw 
would  cost  around  $3.00  in  a  bag.  This 
{Continued  on  page  94) 


Portable  Concrete 


N^ew  cement  mixers  operated  from 
the  power  take-off  of  a  traetor  and 
cither  earric-d  or  towed  by  the  traetor  are 
taking  the  blisters  and  baekaihe  out  of 
cement  mixing,  and  expanding  the  use  of 
concrete  on  the  fann. 

As  with  all  cement  mixers,  the  essential 
feature  of  these  new  portable  jobs  is  the 
bowl  or  drum,  fitted  on  the  inside  with 
baffles,  which  churns  the  cement,  sand, 
gravel,  and  water  into  a  uniform  blend 
when  it  is  rotated.  A  drive  shaft  connecting 
the  power  take-off  with  the  mixer’s  gear 
box  is  used  by  several  models  to  turn  the 
bowl,  while  others  use  a  belt  drive,  and 
one  has  a  rubber  tire  on  the  bowl  itself 
which  turns  by  friction  when  it  is  brought 
in ‘contact  with  the  take-off  pulley.  Up  to 
this  point  the  only  new  wrinkle  that  has 
been  added  to  the  old  c»-ment  mixer  is  to 
power  it  from  the  tractor.  True,  this  saxes 
fussing  with  a  cranky  gasoline  engine  or 
working  within  the  radius  of  an  elec  trie 
cord  if  the  machine  is  clectricallv  pow¬ 
ered.  but  the  real  advantage  of  th<'se  new 
mixers  is  that  they  are  mobile.  It  is  mobil¬ 
ity  which  saxes  the  fanner’s  back  and 
makes  the  xvheelbarroxv  obsolete. 

Txvo  systems  hax  e  been  dex  ised  for  mox  - 
ing  the  mixers.  The  first  simply  puts  xvheels 
under  the  mixer  so  that  it  can  be  toxved 
behind  the  tractor  from  the  gravel  pile  to 
the  forms.  The  second  system  takes  adx  an- 
tage  of  the  tractor’s  hydraulic  lift;  the 


machine  is  fastened  to  the  tractor  hitch, 
hoisted  off  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the 
job.  Toting  a  half-ton  of  cement  behind 
the  tractor  may  seem  a  little  precarious, 
but  as  one  farmer  said,  ‘“I’xc  mixed  a  lot 
of  cement  this  way  and  carried  it  all  oxer 
the  farm  and  I  have  yet  to  sec  the  front 
whc'cls  of  the  tractor  lifted  off  the  ground.” 

The  mixers  themselxes  are  not  toys;  they 
xvill  run  from  185  pounds  up  to  slightly 
oxer  600  pounds  empty,  depending  on 
their  construction  and  capacity.  When  it 
comes  to  describing  capacity,  confusion 
reigns.  Manufacturers  of  mixers  hax  e  used 
cubic  feet  of  drx-  mix.  cubic  feet  of  xvet 
mix.  or  the  amount  of  cement  that  goes 
with  sand  and  graxel  to  describe  the  size 
of  the  mixer.  For  example  one  mixer  is 
-rated  at  5  cubic  feet  of  dry  mix.  SJ/a 
cubic  feet  of  xvet  mix.  or  '/a  sack  of 
cement.  When  all  of  the  figures  haxe  been 
digested,  it  turns  out  that  all  of  the  mixers 
fall  into  txxo  general  sizes.  The  smaller 
mixers  can  handle  about  a  third  of  a  bag 
of  cement  and  fill  a  concrete  form  2  feet 
by  3  feet  to  a  depth  of  4  inches.  The 
larger  mixer  takes  a  half  bag  of  cement 
and  pours  a  blo<  k  ot  concrete  3  feet  bv 
3j/a  feet.  4  inches  deep,  .\nother  xvay  of 
putting  it,  the  smaller  mi.xer  xvill  hold 
about  txvo  xvheelbarrow  loads  of  concrete, 
the  larger  xvill  hold  three. 

Like  most  accessories,  the  piortable  mi.xer 
must  match  the  tractor  it  is  to  xvork  with. 


The  manufacturers  haxe  tried  to  make 
each  model  as  unixersally  adaptable  as 
possible,  but  xvith  special  problems  such  as 
a  four  point  hitch  instead  of  the  standard 
three  point  or  where  the  poxver  take-off 
operates  eounter-clockxvise,  they  have  to 
change  the  mixer  to  fit  the  tractor. 

With  a  mixer  xvhich  is  adapted  to  the 
make  and  model  tractor  xvhit  h  drix  es  it, 
hooking  up  can  be  done  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  “Before  I  bought  my  mixer,”  a 
Wisconsin  farmer  said,  “I  asked  the  dealer 
to  gixe  me  a  demonstration  xvith  a  Ford 
tractor  like  mine.  He  didn’t  knoxv  it,  but 
I  timed  him  and  one  helper  xvhih-  they 
took  off  the  shipping  skids  xvhich  xvere 
bolu-d  onto  the  stand,  unxvircd  the  handle, 
xvhich  is  used  for  tilting  the  mixer  to  dump 
it,  and  bolted  tin-  handle  into  position, 
attached  the  three  point  hitch,  and  ad¬ 
justed  the  power  take-off  shaft  for  the 
tractor.  I  xvas  really  amazed  xvhen  they  had 
the  job  done  and  the  machine  in  operation 
in  nine  and  a  half  minutes.  Noxv  that  I’xe 
xvorked  xvith  the  rig.  I  find  that  I  can  beat 
that  time  xxorking  alone.  Of  course  it  is  all 
assembled  and  there  are  no  shipping  skids 
on  it.  but  I  ean  hook  up  and  haxe  a  load 
of  cement  actually  mixed  and  ready  for 
pouring  into  the  form  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

The  speed  and  ease  xvith  xvhich  a  batch 
of  cement  can  be  mixed  and  moved  to  the 
job  xvithout  the  use  of  a  xvheelbarroxv  is 
one  of  the  great  selling  points  xvith  this 
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type  mixer.  Cost  is  another.  Where  a  three  mix.  That  is,  one  cubic  fexjt  of  water  all  located  next  to  the  barn,  an 

farmer  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  cement,  two  and  a  quarter  cubic  feet  of  Illinois  farmer  and  his  two  sons  completely 

gravel  bank  on  the  farm,  it  is  claimed  sand  and  three  cubic  feet  of  gravel.  The  floored  a  30  by  50  foot  loafing  barn  in 

that  he  can  save  up  to  two-thirds  the  cost  amount  of  water  it  takes  to  make  a  good  one  day.  “Because  we  have  an  open-type 

of  ready-mi.xed  concrete.  Even  when  he  mix  depends  upon  the  wetness  of  the  shed,  I  was  able  to  bring  the  mi-xcr  right 

buys  his  sand  and  gravel  he  can  save  half.  sand  and  gravel;  usually  five  gallons  does  up  to  the  forms,”  Milton  Shevlin,  the 

As  with  most  fann  figuring,  these  savings  the  job.  Since  my  mixer  won’t  handle  a  farmer,  said.  “I  did  most  of  the  shoveling 

are  based  on  out-of-pocket  costs  and  do  batch  this  size,  I  halve  the  ingredients.  and  mixing  and  the  boys  leveled  off  the 

not  include  the  cost  of  the  farmer’s  own  *"In  starting  a  batch.  I’ll  pour  in  around  floor  with  a  strikeboard.  Of  course  we 


labor.  Neither  is  the  investment  in  the 
machine  figured  in  on  this  saving,  but 
the  machines  are  not  as  expensive  as  one 
might  imagine.  Depending  on  the  model 
and  the  capacity,  they  run  from  around 
$100  to  $350.  At  these  prices  they  can 
compete  with  stationary’,  self-powered 
mixers. 

.Another  advantage  is  that  a  man  can 
do  the  complete  job  of  mixing,  hauling 
and  pouring  alone.  Hitched  to  his  tractor, 
he  hauls  the  mixer  to  the  gravel  pile, 
jiours  in  his  water,  cement,  and  sho\els  in 
the  gravel  while  the  tractor  is  turning  the 
mixer  at  slightly  faster  than  idling  speed. 
By  the  time  he  has  thrown  in  the  last 
shovelful  of  gravel  and  mounted  the 


two  gallons  of  water,  then  toss  in  one  and 
an  eighth  cubic  feet  of  sand — that’s 
around  ten  shovelfuls — then  a  half  bag  of 
cement  followed  by  fourteen  shovels  of 
gravel.  The  last  thing  I  do  is  to  pour  in 
the  other  half  gallon  of  water,  or  at  least 
enough  to  make  a  good  mushy  mix  of  it. 
When  I’m  doing  a  rough  job  like  pouring 
a  corner  post  or  some  of  the  line  posts 
when  they  are  on  the  contour.  I’ll  put  in 
four  or  five  more  shovels  of  sand  and 
gravel.” 

Since  materials  need  not  be  loaded  in 
any  particular  order  and  since  the  mixer 
is  mobile,  cement  can  be  kept  under  cover 
in  a  dry  storage  place  and  the  gravel  pile 
can  be  built  out  of  the  wav  where  it  is 


spelled  each  other  ofT  from  time  to  time, 
but  we  mixed  and  dumped  over  a  hundred 
loads  of  cement  in  twelve  hours  and  fin¬ 
ished  the  job.  I  must  admit  that  by  the 
time  we  got  through  the  milking  that 
night  we  were  ready  to  drop  in  our 
tracks. 

Out  west,  where  every  drop  of  water 
delivered  to  the  crops  boosts  the  yield,  a 
Utah  farmer,  B.  E.  Stallings,  of  Corrine, 
is  using  his  portable  mixer  to  cement  his 
irrigation  ditch.  “We  are  doing  the  job 
with  the  advice  of  the  Irrigation  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  .Agricultural  College  and  all 
the  neighbors  have  come  over  to  inspect 
the  project  as  we  go  along.”  Such  a 
project  would  be  next  to  impossible  with- 


neither  an  eyesore  nor  a  stumbling  blo(  k. 
For  small  jobs,  such  as  saving  a  favorite 
shade  tree  by  filling  in  a  trunk  cavitv 
or  putting  in  a  walk  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  milk  house,  the  mixer  can  be  driven 
from  cement  to  gra\el  pile  to  water  with 
little  loss  of  time. 

Not  all  mixing  jobs  arc  small  ones, 
though,  and  the  fastest  way  to  handle  a 
big  job  is  to  have  all  the  materials  in  one 
spot.  With  his  sand,  gravel,  cement,  and 


out  a  portable  mixer. 

Mixing  cement  is  not  the  only  use  made 
of  these  portable  jobs.  Some  farmers  have 
found  them  perfect  for  incK  ulating  legume 
seeds  and  for  treatment  of  crop  seeds. 
Occasionally  they  are  put  to  use  for  mix¬ 
ing  small  batches  of  feed  or  for  making 
a  premix  of  minerals  and  antibiotics  before 
they  are  included  in  the  larger  batch 
mixing.  Sex  eral  greenhouse  men  are  keep- 
Continued  on  page  81) 


tractor  the  mix  is  ready  for  pouring, 
though  it  will  keep  right  on  mixing  until 
he  gets  to  the  job.  If  his  gravel  supply  and 
his  water  are  not  close,  he  can  shovel  in 
the  dry  mix  and  then  drive  to  the  water 
instead  of  spending  time  hauling  water  to 
the  mixer. 

The  order  in  which  the  sand,  gravel, 
cement  and  water  are  thrown  into  the 
hopper  doesn’t  make  too  much  clifTerence 
if  they  are  mixed  well,  but  each  person 
usually  de\elops  his  own  pet  way  of  mix¬ 
ing  cement.  Ralph  Winfield,  who  farms  on 
the  hilly  blufls  overlooking  the  Ohio  River, 
has  mi.xed  more  bat(  hes  of  cement  that  he 
cares  to  remember  in  building  the  new 
milk  house  and  cementing  the  walls  of 
a  trench  silo.  “I  like  to  start  a  batch  of 
cement  by  pouring  in  most  of  my  water,” 
Winfield  said.  “In  most  of  the  jobs  I’ve 
done.  I’ve  used  a  one,  two  and  a  quarter, 


In  the  carrying  position  (above  left) 
the  machine  continues  to  mix  as 
it  is  carried  from  the  gravel  pile  to  the  job. 
After  dumping,  it  is  brought  back 
to  the  gras  el  and  lowered  (right)  for  waist 
high  shoveling.  This  model  holds  a 
half  sack  of  cement  and  the  sand  and 
gravel  to  go  with  it;  it  is  powered 
by  a  shaft  from  the  power  take-off.  .Another 
make  (below)  is  powered  by  a  belt  drive 
from  the  power  take-off. 


HEW  INVEHTIONS 


By  Mike  Rivise 


The  idea  for  this  aniazini;  contrivance  prohahly  sprung  from  the 
blinders  on  a  horse  bridle  and  is  intended  to  serve  a  similar 
purpose — that  of  restricting  vision  and  thereby  controlling  activities. 
The  theory  was  that  what  the  animal  didn’t  see  wouldn’t 
hurt  him.  The  hole  in  the  design  on  the  left  fits  over  the  beak 
of  the  hen — the  blinder  or  hood  extends  over  the  eyes  and 
prevents  upward  vision.  Mr.  Sparks,  from  observation,  knew  that 
a  hen  would  not  attempt  blind  navigation,  and  reasoned  that 
if  she  couldn’t  get  into  a  nest  she  would  lose  her  ambition  to  set. 

But  Mr.  Sparks’  knowledge  of  hen  psychology  ended  there. 

His  wife  could  have  told  him  that  when  a  hen  wants  to  set  she 
would  just  as  leave  set  on  the  ground  or  a  pile  of  paving 
bricks  as  in  a  soft,  straw-filled  nest.  Mr.  Sparks’  gadget  might  have 
been  practical  for  a  farm  flock  of  a  few  dozen  hens,  but  the 
man  with  several  thousand  would  certainly  need  a  foreman  with 
a  big  crew  to  apply  and  service  blinders  for  his  layers.  It  is 
clear  to  all  why  the  invention  got  no  further  than  the  patent  ofiice. 
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Yol’  cax  PfSH  a  fanner  just  so  far. 

Ordinarily  he  is  a  patient  man  with  a 
balky  mule,  a  tough  knot  of  stovewood, 
or  a  rusty  bolt.  Hut  every  man  has  his 
limitations,  and  a  farmer  is  no  exception. 
Push  him  too  far  and  he  is  very  likely  to 
do  something  desperate  —  he’ll  invent 
something.  Frustration,  and  not  necessity, 
has  often  mothered  the  farmer’s  inventions. 

Almost  every  piece  of  machinery,  every' 
gadget  and  labor-saving  contrivance  found 
around  the  farm,  sprung  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  from  the  mind  of  some  farmer 
who  got  tired  of  using  his  back  instead  of 
his  brain,  or  got  fed  up  with  the  perversity 
of  an  animal.  Some  of  these  farm-born 
inventions  are  the  essem  e  of  the  practical, 
and  they  made  the  inventors  rich  men. 
Many  are  something  less  than  practical, 
even  bordering  on  the  co<  k-cyed.  The  pat¬ 
ent  office  is  full  of  good  ones  and  zany 
ones,  all  legally  phrased  and  numbered, 
and  signi'd  by  some  long  forgotten  farmer 
who  hoped  that  his  brain  child  would 
bring  him  riches,  and  people  would  beat 
a  path  to  his  door. 

Take  Andrew  J.  Sparks,  of  Roxton, 
Texas.  Mr.  Sparks  had  a  flock  of  hens  and 
in  the  spring,  as  hens  do,  they  all  wanted 
to  set.  This  irritated  Mr.  Sparks,  who 
wanted  eggs.  He  dunked  his  broody  hens 
in  the  water  trough,  he  clipped  their 
wings,  he  penned  them  away  from  the 
nests,  he  used  profanity.  The  hens  went 
right  on  clucking.  They  pushed  Mr. 
Sparks  too  far — he  invented  a  gadget  to 
keep  them  from  setting.  He  got  himself  a 
patent  lawyer  who  translated  his  ideas  into 
legal  phrases,  he  drew  himself  a  set  of 
plans,  and  sent  the  whole  package  off  to 
the  patent  office  in  Washington.  In  due 
time  a  patent  was  granted  and  in  the* 
books  of  the  patent  office,  gathering  dust 


When  .Mr.  Rlc-kc  dcsigntd  his  ingenious 
device  to  ^ive  slumps  and  biii^s  ihe 
hotfoot,  he  clean  overlooked  a  numher  of 
important  considerations.  He  apparently 
did  not  price  lenses  of  the  size  he  mentions. 
Offhand  we'd  say  that  the  cost  of  a  set 
of  these  king  size  sun  glasses  would  cost 
considerably  more  than  several  acres 
of  stumpy  land  or  the  hand  labor  to  clear. 

We  don't  know,  either,  what  Mr.  Reikr 
intended  to  do  about  the  sun.  .\  sun  gla.ss 
must  be  exactly  focused,  and  uneven 
ground  would  certainly  be  a  problem.  Then 
how  about  its  operation  east  and  west 
and  north  and  south — there  ought  to  be 
another  seat  for  a  skilled  operator  with 
a  degree  in  engineering.  .\s  for  cloudy  days — 
.Mr.  Reike  never  mentioned  that.  By 
and  large,  it's  no  mystery  why  no  one  snapped 
up  this  invention. 


to  this  day,  is  a  record  of  Mr.  Sparks’ 
brain  child,  waiting  through  the  years  for 
some  entrepreneur  to  put  it  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Briefly,  the  record  states: 

DEV  ICE  FOR  PREVENTING  HENS 
FROM  SETTING 
Andrew  J.  Sparks,  Roxton,  Texas 

SPECIFICATION  forming  a  part  of 
Letters  Patent  No.  582,3^  dated 
May  11,  1897 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  Andrew  J.  Sparks, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  at 
Ro.xton,  in  the  county  of  Lamar  and 
State  of  I'e.xas,  have  invented  certain  new 
and  useful  Improvements  in  Devices  for 
Preventing  Hens  from  Setting;  and  I  do 
hereby  declare  the  following  to  be  a  lull, 
clear,  and  e.xact  description  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  such  as  will  enable  others  skilled  in 
the  art  to  which  it  appertains  to  make 
and  use  the  same. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  devices  for  preventing  hens  from  set¬ 
ting;  and  it  consists  of  certain  novel  con¬ 
structions,  combinations,  and  arrangements 
of  parts,  all  of  which  will  be  hereinafter 
more  fully  set  forth  and  claimed. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  forming 
part  of  this  specification.  Figure  1  repre¬ 
sents  a  side  elevation  of  a  hen  with  my 
invention  applied  thereto.  Fig.  2  represents 
an  enlarged  front  elevation  of  my  device, 
and  Fig.  3  represents  an  enlarged  rear  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  same. 

A  in  the  drawings  represents  the  hen, 
and  B  my  improved  hood.  The  said  hood 
B  is  preferably  constructed  of  leather  and 
consists  of  a  curx  ed  portion  b,  having  ends 
b-.  The  upper  edge  of  said  curved  portion 
b  is  provided  with  a  neck-strip  b-.  prefer¬ 
ably  integral  therewith  and  provided  upon 


one  of  its  ends  with  a  buckle  b'*,  into  which 
the  opposite  end  b^  of  said  strip  is  adapted 
to  be  passed.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
curved  part  b  is  provided  with  a  rear- 
wardly-extending  strip  b’’  preferably  inte¬ 
gral  therewith  and  provided  with  a  plural¬ 
ity  of  slits  b*’’,  through  which  the  strip 
containing  the  buckle  b'"  is  passed.  The 
forward  portion  of  the  curved  part  b  is 
provided  with  an  aperture  b’,  through 
which  the  bill  of  the  fowl  is  adapted  to 
protrude.  The  said  portion  b,  just  above 
the  aperture  b‘  is  formed  with  a  slot  b’*, 
having  perforations  b“  along  each  side  of 
the  same.  The  office  of  this  slot  b’*  is  to 
allow  the  comb  of  the  fowl  to  protrude 
through  the  same,  thus  permitting  the 
hood  to  fit  down  firmly  over  the  head.  As 
the  hood  may  not  exactly  fit  the  varying 
sizes  of  the  various  fowls,  a  lacing  b*"  is 
passed  through  the  apertures  b’*  to  increase 
or  det  lease  the  length  of  the  slot  b’*  at 
will.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the 
comb-slot  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any-sized 
comb. 

When  this  device  is  to  be  applied  to  a 
hen,  the  hood  is  slipped  over  her  head 
with  the  comb  projecting  through  the 
comb-slot  and  the  bill  through  the  bill- 
aperture.  The  strip  b^  is  then  buckled 
through  the  buckle  b"  and  the  hood  thus 
secured  finnly  in  position. 

When  a  hen  is  provided  with  one  of 
these  improved  hoods,  she  can  neither  see 
to  the  right  nor  the  left  nor  upward,  and 
she  is  thus  prevented  from  flying  to  any 
elevated  position. 

All  nests  in  the  modern  construe  tion  of 
henneries  are  constructed  at  an  elevation 
from  the  ground,  and  as  a  fowl  will  never 
fly  in  a  direction  in  whit  h  it  cannot  first 
look,  the  hen  will  thus  be  prevented  from 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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FEEL  LIKE  IT  TOO... 

'WOW/  THERE'S  ^ 

ANOTHER  BI6  ONE 


Farmer  Perry 
learns  to  play ! 


I'M  GLAD  WE'RE  MOVINSl  RIGHT, SUE!  BUT 
TO  FLORIDA  NEXT  WON'T  BE  HAPPY 
SPRING.  YOU'VE  UNLESS  I  HAVE  A 

WORKED  HARD  ALL  iL  COUPLE  OF  COWSJ 
>YOUR  LIFE.  IT'S  TIME  AROUND. 

YOU  HAD  SOME  FUN. 


I  THOSE  TWO  COWS  YOU 

WANTED  AROUND 

SEEM  TO  HAVE  GROWN 
INTO  QUITE  A 
HERD,  PAUL. 


GUESS  I'VE  REALLY 
GOT  ENTHUSIASTIC 
ABOUT  DAIRY 
FARMING  IN  FLORIDA, 

SUE,  NEXT  YEAR  WITH  GOOD 

LUCK, WE  SHOULD  BE  UVING 

ON  OUR  MILK  AND  CALVES. 


foNE  THINGS  SURE,  ^ 
f  YOU'VE  LEARNED,^ 
HOW  TO  PLAY.  WHY  W 
i  YOU  LOOK  TEN  YEARS 
I  YOUNG€R.PAUL.  r — ' 


Follow  the  lead  of  Farmer  Perry,  Com¬ 
bine  Florida  farming  with  Florida  fun! 

Dairymen  benefit  by  several  rlear-cnt 
advantages  —  pasturage  is  plentiful  at 
nominal  rost  .  .  .  rows  graze  on  open 
range  all  year  .  .  .  expensive,  heated 
buildings  are  not  needed  .  .  .  and  there 
is  a  good  local  market  for  your  dairy 
products  in  fast'growing  Florida. 

Poultry  men,  truck  farmers,  livestock 
raisers  and  nurserymen  are  also  finding 
real  opportunities  in  Florida.  Experience 
and  capital  are  necessary,  of  course. 

Take  a  Florida  vacation — now!  Visit 
the  farm  areas.  Find  out  firsthand  what 
Florida  has  for  you  .  .  .  Meanwhile  mail 
coupon  for  FREE  booklet  on  Florida 
farming. 


5410-C  Conmission  Bldg.,  Tallahatsc*.  Flarida 
Please  send  FREE  Flarida  Farm  Baaklet.  I'm 
interested  in  type  and  size  af  (arm  indicatad. 

Type _ S  iia _ Acres. 


Print  NAME 


Print  ADDRESS  ar  R.F.D.  ND. 


HNL.\M) 

{Conlinuid  jivm  fia^c  41) 

to  tool,  ot  slit'  may  irtuin  to  the  house, 
replenish  the  hie.  and  put  the  porridee  on 
to  cook.  When  the  milk  has  eooled  she 
loads  th"  eans  on  a  sled  or  t  art,  and  t  ar¬ 
ries  them  to  the  platform  be.side  the  road, 
where  the  milk  ti  nt  k  will  pit  k  them  up. 

She  goes  bat  k  to  the  kitt  hen.  whit  h  by 
this  time  is  pleasantly  warm,  where  she 
finds  her  husband,  rubbing  sleep  out  of  his 
eyes,  ready  for  breakfast.  He  eats  his  blaek 
ne  bread,  his  porridge  with  a  liberal  dash 
of  butter  and  milk,  perhaps  a  salted  her¬ 
ring  or  two.  and  many  tups  of  toffee. 
I  hen  he  is  off  to  the  forest  or  the  field. 


caeh  other  in  the  \  aiiety  and  tjuality  of  the 
pastry  set  before  the  \  isitoi.  I'heie  will  be 
an  oetasional  movie,  ihunh  on  Sunday, 
and  there  will  be  a  t  onstam  traffie  in  bor- 
lowi'd  and  loaned  books. 

For  the  young  people  there  are  open-air 
countiT  danees  in  summer.  St  ht>ol  kids 
look  forward  to  the  annual  “potato  lifting” 
vaeation.  when  sehool  is  dismissed  for  the 
potato  harvest. 

Almost  everything  the  Finnish  farmer 
buys — his  food,  elothing,  household  and 
farm  needs — he  buys  from  a  eooperative 
store;  almost  everything  he  sells — his  milk, 
grain,  hay,  and  lumber-  -he  sells  through  a 
eo-op.  His  groeeries  and  hardware  and 


The  Laps  of  the  far  north  of  Finland  have  a  monopoly  on  the  reindeer  industry. 

In  the  late  fall  they  are  brought  in  from  the  forest  ranges,  culled  and  butchered. 
Each  animal  bears  the  brand  of  its  owner. 


The  day  for  the  woman  has  scan  ely 
begun.  There  is  the  baking,  thepnaking  ol 
butter  and  <  heese,  the  gardening,  the  ( are 
of  the  house,  and  at  mid-morning  the  trip 
to  the  field  with  eoffee  and  snacks  for  the 
set  ond  breakfast  for  the  men.  .\t  noon  she 
prepares  another  meal,  of  soup,  beet  root, 
potatoes,  and  a  variety  of  rolls,  cakes, 
breads  and  tarts,  quantities  of  milk,  and 
.■\n  tie  berries  or  strawberries  in  cream, 
and  another  round  of  coffee. 

In  mid-afternoon  she  takes  another  ket¬ 
tle  of  eoffee.  more  bread  and  pastry,  and  a 
sandw  it  h  to  the  men  in  the  field,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  the  house  for  the  evening  milking 
and  the  evening  meal. 

For  the  evening  meal,  the  biggest  of  the 
day,  she  will  have  one  or  two  hot  vege¬ 
tables.  a  stew  or  a  roast,  cheese,  milk,  and 
the  inevitable  coffee  with  rolls,  cakes, 
bread,  and  pies.  .■Vfter  the  dishes  she  may 
woik  at  her  loom  or  knit  a  sweater  or  a 
pair  of  soc  ks,  just  before  bedtime  there  is 
another  round  of  snacks  and  coffee. 

Recreation  is  limited  during  the  short 
summer,  when  plowing,  harvesting,  and 
storing  are  condensed  into  a  three-month 
period.  When  the  days  begin  to  shorten, 
and  the  farm  is  snug  against  the  winter, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  visiting  and  talking 
among  neighbors.  Housewives  vie  with 


clothing  he  gets  at  the  corner  store,  likely 
one  of  the  Elanto  co-op  chain.  He  belongs 
to  S.O.K.  or  Hankkija,  farm  products  co¬ 
ops;  or  to  Elanto,  O.T.K..  or  S.O.K.. 
Icx  al  consumers  co-ops.  He  also  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  farm  service  organizations 
similar  to  our  Grange  or  Farmers  Union. 
If  he  wants  advice  on  his  crops,  forestry, 
or  livestock,  an  agency  similar  to  our  ex¬ 
tension  scnice,  partly  financed  by  the 
government  and  partly  by  his  own  c  emtri- 
butions.  will  help  him.  I'he  Finnish  farmer 
is  highly  organized,  but  his  government 
keeps  a  hand  in  his  affairs,  and  regulates 
prices,  crop  cjuotas,  and  production  very 
muc  h  as  in  .America. 

The  Farm  Home 

The  Finnish  farm  home  is  built  around  the 
kitchen,  where  the  family  lives,  winter 
and  summer,  when  not  in  the  fields  or  the 
stables.  It  is  a  cheerful,  homey  place  with 
easy  chairs  and  the  narrow  Finnish  lied, 
used  as  a  couch  by  day.  There  is  a  gera¬ 
nium  and  a  begonia  on  the  window  sill, 
and  always  the  mother  smell  of  warm 
bread  that  comforts  the  tired  man  as  he 
eonu's  from  the  field,  and  givc's  him  a  sense 
of  sceurity  and  peace.  Dominating  the 
kitchen  is  the  big  oven  where  the  familv 
bread  is  baked,  and  near  it,  sharing  the 
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My  newest  steel  building  cost  about  15%  less 

than  an  ordinary  building 
.  of  equal  capacity" 

4  says  Wayne  Ladd,  Bunker  Hill,  Indiana 


fact  that  I  can  store  so  much  in  one 
place  saves  me  about  100  man 
hours  a  year  in  moving  equipment 
from  one  building  to  another.” 

Mr.  Ladd  highly  values  his  160 
head  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  and 
610  head  of  hogs.  “The  fact  that 
steel  buildings  are  fire-safe  had  a  lot 
of  influence  on  my  purchase.  I  esti¬ 
mate  that  fire,  wind  and  tornado 
insurance  on  each  building  and  its 
contents  costs  35  percent  less  than 
with  a  frame  building.” 

Practical  farmers  and  dairymen 
know  that  you  get  the  most  for 
your  money  when  you  invest  in  a 
Factory-Built  Steel  Farm  Building 
manufactured  with  long-lasting 
USS  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets  for 
roofs  and  walls,  and  a  USS  Struc¬ 
tural  Steel  framework. 


•  Steel  buildings  have  proved  to  be 
a  practical,  money-saving  invest¬ 
ment  to  this  modern  farmer.  That’s 
why  he  has  three  of  them.  “Steel 
buildings  are  the  best,”  declares 
Mr.  Ladd,  “I  bought  my  first  one 
seven  years  ago,  and  have  yet  to 
spend  a  penny  for  maintenance  on 
any  of  them.” 

The  newest  steel  building  was 
erected  by  two  men  in  three  days. 
“And  it  was  inexpensive,”  says  Mr. 
Ladd.  “It  cost  about  15  percent  less 
than  a  frame  building  of  the  same 
capacity.  Keeps  my  crops  in  better 
condition,  too,  because  it’s  weather- 
tight  and  rodent-proof.” 

In  addition  to  low  first  cost,  low 
erection  cost,  and  no  maintenance 
to  date,  Mr.  Ladd  mentioned  an¬ 
other  important  savings  item.  “The 


MR.  LADD  WITH  HIS  GRANDSONS,  John  and  Robert  Galbreath.  Of 
bia  three  steel  buildings,  Mr  Ladd  uses  one  for  combined  soybean 
and  impb^ment  storage,  another  for  grain  and  the  third  for  corn. 


■  SIND  THIS  COUPON  TOR  TURTHIR  INTORMATION 

Agricultural  Extension  Section,  United  States  Steel  Cqrt>oration 
Itoom  4474,  525  William  I’enn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  '  ■ 

I  am  interested  in  steel  buildings  for  the  following: 

□  machinery  storage  Q  cattle  shelters  □  grain  storage 

□  dairy  barns  □  hay  storage  □  other . 


When  buying  a  Factory-Built  Steel  Farm 
Building,  ask  for  USS  Galvanized  Steel  for 
roofs  and  sides.  This  product  has  a  galvan¬ 
ized  coating  produced  to  ASTM  Specification 
A-361.  This  is  your  assurance  of  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  building. 


Q  poultry  houses 


Approximate  size  or  capacity  .  . 

□  Please  have  a  representative  call  on  me  with  further  information. 
Send  information  to; 


Name 


Town 


Address 


County  . State . 

United  States  Steel  ('or|>oration  produces  high-quality  I’SS  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Structural 
Steel  which  our  customers  manufacture  into  durable  farm  buildings.  Your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  forwarded  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  buildings,  and  you  will  hear  dvectly  from  them. 
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^tf/^-GASSON 


U.  S.  ffc^isfer  of 
Merit  Dam  1680. 
8. O.  P.  Record  — 
340  eggi.  8.  O.  P. 

•99  weight  — 26.2 
er.  per  doi. 


V, 


Partial  Air  View  of  Casson'a  Farms — 102  buildincs  on  244  acres. 


YOU  PROFIT  from  Gasson’s  46  years  of 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  breeding.  Gasson  Strain 
chicks  show  the  results  of  proceny  test  breed¬ 
ing.  29  years  of  R.O.P.  trapnesting.  76.7' r 
of  1,842  R.O.P.  candidates  qualihed  in  1954. 
33  individual  male  matincs.  We  are  breed¬ 
ing  for  viability,  high  production  of  large 
white  eggs  of  good  '•hajie.  shell  and  interior 
quality,  long  laying  life  and  resistance  to 
leukosis.  We  put  into  effect  the  latest  known 
methods  of  progeny  testing  and  selection 
within  the  family.  These  inherited  economic 
traits  will  improve  your  flock  .  .  .  increase 
your  egg  production  .  .  .  boost  your  profits. 


Examine  The  Gasson  Record 
Anywhere 

Over  1,800  R.O.P.  candidates  trapnested 
annually.  208  of  209  males  in  individual 
matings  since  1944  qualified  for  U.  S. 
Register  of  Merit.  R»-cords  up  to  353  eggs. 
14,000  pedigreed,  wingbanded  birds  on  our 
fann.  Order  chicks  direct  from  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  Gasson  Strain.  Three  fine  matings. 
OHIO-U.  S.  Certified  for  eggs,  pullorum- 
typhoid  Clean,  straight  run  and  sexed  chicks. 


ORDER  NOW  AND  SAVE  MONEY! 

Early  order  discount — 5*^.  Guaranteed  live 

deliserv.  95G  livabilitv  for  21  davs.  Send  for 
FREE  LITERATE  RE  today. 


GASSON'S  POULTRY  FARMS 

BOX  0,  VERSAILLES,  OHIO 


with 

recirculating 
drying  bin 


ll'  rite  Dept,  for  Literature 


NEW 


"JET”  CROP  DRYER 


420  bu.  cap. 
bin,  hopper, 
augers, 
positive 
feed  system- 
leveler.  Save 
all  your  crops. 
Custom  work  makes 
you  money  too! 


HABCO  MFC.  CO.  ‘r.r’ 


fCuaranteed  to  moke  youj 
ADDITIONAL  PROFITS 


NEW 


FLO-MORE 


Roll 

formed,  fusion 
welded  for  main 
line,  combines 
with  any  sprinkler 
system.  Costs  less. 


GATED 

ALUMINUM 

IRRIGATION 

PIPE 

6-8  or  10  in. 
diameter 


FLO-RITE 
^  GATE 


same  chimney,  is  the  wood-burning  stove, 
the  glowing  coals  shining  through  its  barred 
door,  and  the  coflfee  pot  singing. 

The  Finnish  farmhouse  could  be  moved 
to  any  midwest  farm  and  not  appear  out 
of  place.  The  old  ones  were  of  hewn  logs, 
the  later  ones  sided  with  clapboard  or 
ton <iue-and -groove,  painted  in  pastel  shades 
of  yellow,  red  and  brown.  There  arc  ven,’ 
few  port  hes,  for  Finland  hasn’t  a  poreh- 
sittiiiif  « limatc.  There  is  the  usual  arrange¬ 
ment  of  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  room 
(or  parlor),  bedrcx)ms,  and  a  chemical  toi¬ 
let.  With  the  exception  of  the  kitchen,  the 
rooms  are  uninviting,  formal  and  stiff,  and 
stiffly  and  sparsely  furnished.  The  floors 
are  covered  with  linoleum,  with  strips  of 
hand-loomed  “rag”  carpet  where  the  traffic 
is  heaviest. 

Even  in  the  humblest  home  there  will  be 
an  oil  painting,  genuine  and  not  a  repro¬ 
duction.  and  ranging  in  quality  from  good 
to  excellent.  The  Finn  will  go  hungr\'  for 
a  good  piece  of  art.  “Our  family  and 
friends  took  up  a  collection  to  buy  us  a  gift 
for  our  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary,”  one 
farm  woman  said.  “They  asked  us  which 
we  wanted,  one  of  the  new  refrigiTators.  a 
sewins  machine,  or  a  painting.  We  took 
the  painting.  There  it  is;  isn’t  it  beautiful?’’ 

There  will  be  also  book  shelves  on  odd 
walls,  filled  with  good  books.  The  Finn 
spends  much  of  the  long  winter  nights 
reading.  “Gone  With  the  Wind”  and 
Coop<-r’s  “Leatherstoeking  Tales”  seem  to 
be  in  every  farm  home.  Good  music  comes 


in  by  radio,  whiih  is  government  con¬ 
trolled.  There  are  no  eommi'n  ials. 

There  is  no  central  heating — every  room 
has  its  own  heating  stove.  The  Finnish 
heating  stove  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and 
efficiency  in  a  climate  where  it  takes  both, 
as  well  as  tremendous  amounts  of  fire¬ 
wood,  to  combat  the  bittir  winter  cold. 
The  stove  starts  at  the  floor  and  ends  at 
the  ceiling.  It  is  a  part  of  the  house,  built 
in  like  a  corner  fireplace.  Near  the  bottom, 
at  stooping  height,  is  a  small  firebox  a<  - 
commodating  foot-long  fuel.  Flues  run  the 
length  of  the  stove  to  the  ceiling,  heating 
the  tile  or  plaster  side.  One  chimney  outlet 
serves  the  stoves  in  all  rooms.  The  kitchen 
oven  and  the  cook  sto\e.  ne\er  without  its 
cheerful  fire,  provide  sufficient  heat  for 
the  kitchen.  The  Finnish  farmer,  like  his 
Ami'i'ican  brother,  often  comes  in  from  the 
field  or  the  forest,  takes  off  his  shoes,  and 
toasts  his  feet  in  the  oven. 

In  addition  to  a  radio,  there  will  be  a 
Singer  sewing  machine,  but  there  will  be 
few  appliances.  The  heart’s  desire  of  many 
Finnish  farm  women  right  now  is  an 
American  food  mixer — this  would  shorten 
the  many  hours  spent  mixing  the  daily 
bread  and  the  endless  variety  of  tarts, 
cakes,  rolls,  rookies,  and  pics,  which  tra¬ 
dition  demands  be  set  before  evciy  visitor, 
and  consumed  at  even,-  meal. 

Like  the  home,  Finnish  farm  buildings 
are  similar  to  those  of  a  half  century  ago 
on  .\meriean  farms — a  timbi'r  barn  of  logs 
or  up-and-down  siding,  housing  maehineiA- 
and  animals:  a  log  root  eellar.  half  in.  half 
out  of  the  ground,  well  hanked  with  earth, 
sometimes  with  a  sod  roof :  a  granan-  with 
bins  and  a  place  for  the  thresher  and  seed 
cleaner;  a  woodshed,  and  the  inevitable 
sauna. 

In  recent  years  many  dairsmen  have 
built  modern  barns,  either  with  stanchions 
or  loafing  parlors,  and  most  of  them  have 
cleetrie  milk  coolers.  Because  of  the  severe 
winters,  these  buildings  are  solid,  well  in¬ 
sulated,  and  highly  functional.  Many  are 
built  of  concrete  blocks,  all  arc  tightly  built 
and  insulated  against  the  iron  winters. 
Windows  are  small  and  tightly  fitted,  tim¬ 
bers  arc  hand-hewn  and  massive. 

The  Sauna 

The  sauna,  a  method  of  bathing  which  the 
Finns  brought  with  them  from  lands 
around  the  Caspian  Sea  where  their  re¬ 
mote  ancestors  li\-ed,  appears  to  be  a 
refined  fonn  of  self-torture,  a  wholly  un- 
nceessar\’.  complicated  and  somewhat  un- 
eomfortable  way  to  get  the  body  clean.  But 
the  Finns  claim,  not  without  reason,  that 
many  of  their  national  virtues,  their  excel¬ 
lent  health,  and  their  longevitv,  stem 
directly  from  the  robust  sauna  bath. 

The  Finns  have  published  a  sizable  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  ceremony  of  taking  a  sauna. 
Simply,  and  boiled  down  to  its  essentials, 
it  is  this:  First,  build  a  well-insulated  small 
hut,  big  enough  for  the  sauna  itself,  the 
furnace  which  heats  the  stones,  and  pref¬ 
erably  a  small  dressing  room.  Slatted  plat- 
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forms  on  throe  levels  are  built  a^ainst 
walls.  The  ancient  sauna  was  a  cave;  later 
it  emerged  from  the  earth  and  is  today  a 
log  or  timber  hut. 

In  the  more  primitive  saunas  stones  are 
piled  over  a  firepit,  heated,  and  water 
poured  over  the  red-hot  stones.  V^irious 
tvpes  of  stoves  and  furnaces  have  rejjlaced 
the  open  pit.  The  modern  stove  is  a  tubu¬ 
lar  afl’air.  three  to  four  or  five  feet  high, 
with  a  firebox  at  the  bottom,  a  chimney, 
and  an  opening  in  the  top  for  water.  It  is 
filled  with  stones,  preferably  granite. 

.At  least  an  hour  or  two  before  the  bath 
is  to  be  ready,  a  fire  is  built,  usually  by  the 
women,  and  constantly  stoked  until  the 
stones  glow  red.  The  sauna  is  now  ‘“ripe.” 
The  bather  enters,  closes  the  door,  and 
pours  a  dipper  of  water  into  the  top  of  the 


Hay  stakes  are  standard  equipment  on  Finnish 
farms.  A  cross-piece  keeps  hay  off  the  ground. 


stove  over  the  heated  stones.  There  is  a 
near  explosion,  live  steam  hisses  from  the 
stones,  and  the  bather  begins  to  parboil. 
Before  his  skin  starts  to  shrivel  undt  r  the 
heat,  he  dips  a  birch  twig  brush  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water  and  flails  himself,  over 
the  head,  body,  and  limbs. 

As  he  enters  the  sauna  the  heat  strikes 
him  like  a  blast.  The  membranes  of  the 
nostrils  and  throat  instantly  become  dry' 
and  painful;  but  this  lasts  only  a  short 
time.  He  begins  to  perspire  freely,  he  laves 
himself  with  the  cold  water  when  he  be¬ 
comes  uncomfortable,  and  lashes  his  skin 
into  a  glowing  red. 

The  bather  starts  on  the  lower  of  the 
three  platforms,  where  the  heat  is  less 
intense.  As  his  body  temperature  rises,  he 
climbs  to  the  second  perch:  and  finally, 
w'hen  his  pores  arc  completely  open,  and 
he  feels  that  he  is  no  longer  in  danger  of 
catching  fire,  he  climbs  on  to  the  topmost 
platfoirn,  where  he  satisfies  himself  that  he 
is  finally  and  completely  done  through.  .All 
the  time  he  is  using  the  birch  switches  and 
reviving  himself  with  the  cold  water  when 
he  feels  he  might  pass  out.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  on  the  top  shelf  may  go  as  high  as 
230  degrees  F.,  well  beyond  the  boiling 
point.  An  egg  placed  on  the  top  platform 
will  be  hard-boiled  in  five  minutes. 

The  old  sauna  hand  likes  this  sizzling 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  perspire 
frgely,  he  is  not  uncomfortable.  The  steam 
is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  dry,  hot 


keep  animals  and  barns  cleaner;  make  chores  easier. 

Animals  gain  faster  too;  they  eat  all  the  feed  instead  of  trampling  part 
of  it  into  the  mud.  Read  these  actual  experiences  with  paved  feed  lots. 


FREE  BOOKLETS.  Helpful  literature  i$  available  j 
on  such  subjects  as  those  listed  below.  It  is  dis-  I 
tributed  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  j 
Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  handy  coupon  at  right.  j 

I 

Paved  tarnyards  •  Firatof#  Farm  Housae 
Dairy  Farm  Improvamantt  e  Hog  Hewsas 
Poultry  Heusot  •  Form  lomodaling 
Silos  •  Granaries  •  Making  Concrete 
Duilding  with  Concrete  Masonry  •  Cistorns  {,. 


IN  MICHIGAN— 

Clare  McLean  struggled  with  a  muddy 
barnyard  on  his  Gratiot  County  farm 
for  25  years.  Then  he  paved  it  with 
concrete.  To  his  amazement  he  found 
that  the  paved  feed  lot  actually  paid 
for  itself  the  first  year.  Now,  instead 
of  being  forced  to  ship  lightweight 
cattle  in  the  muddy  season,  he  goes  on 
feeding  them  to  the  heavier  weights 
that  give  him  the  best  market  prices. 

IN  IOWA— 

Iowa  State  College  conducted  a  feed¬ 
ing  test  that  proved  profits  increase 
with  a  concrete  feed  lot.  For  60  days 
they  fed  two  groups  of  steers,  one  on 
concrete  and  the  other  on  an  unpaved 
lot.  Steers  on  concrete  gained  an  av¬ 
erage  of  146  lbs.  during  the  60-day 
period.  The  "mudders”  gained  only 
125  lbs.  Steers  on  concrete  actually 
ate  less  feed  in  gaining  more  weight. 

IN  ILLINOIS— 

The  Norris  Farm,  in  central  Illinois, 
has  the  world’s  largest  concrete  feed 
lot  (59,000  sq.  yd.  or  12.3  acres)  for 
fattening  an  average  of  6000  head  of 
catde  a  year.  The  paved  feed  lot  not 
only  saves  feed  and  labor  but  makes 
possible  the  recovery  of  an  estimated 
$50,000  worth  of  manure  each  year. 
The  value  of  this  fertilizer  paid  for  the 
cost  of  paving  the  feed  lot  in  2V^  years. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

D«pl.  12-t6,  33  W.  Grand  Av«.,  Chicago  10.  III. 

A  lutioral  wtavntiM  to  Hnprov*  mhI  utMMt  tlw  no  ol  pofttond  cmMnI 
Kto  canent* . . .  tliroiKl)  xianliic  ftsMreh  and  aminawiin  Mo  wnk 

Pleato  tond  mo  froo  litoraturo,  distributod  only  in 
U.S.  and  Canada,  on  (list  subjoct): 


Nomo - 

St.  Of  R.  No. - 

City - Stoto - 
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Pipe  it  to  ’em  Quick  and  Easy 


»»  PUSTEX 


eosure 


J^PIPE 


Save  valuable  time  .  .  .  give 
livestack  better  care  by  run¬ 
ning  flexible  PLASTEX  pipe 
ta  buildings  and  pasture. 

Anyone  can  install  easily 
—  at  low  cost.  Outlasts 
ordinary  pipe  .  .  .  won't 
rust,  rot,  corrode  or  dam¬ 
age  from  freezing.  Look  for 
the  PLASTEX  brand  and 
Measure  Mark  every  10  feet. 

-THE  PL£i^J£X  CO. 

402  Mt  Vernon  Avt.,  (oluinbA'3,  Ohie 
Please  send  illustrated  literature  on  PLASTEX  PIPE. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE 


walls,  k-avinjr  the  air  dry.  If  an  excessi\c 
amount  of  water  is  poured  into  the  stove, 
the  humidity  increases,  and  the  body  rebels 
at  the  moist  heat.  The  boiling  point  is 
about  right  for  a  “dr>”  sauna.  A  “damp” 
sauna  is  most  comfortable  at  140  to  170 
degrees. 

Finn  will  spend  a  half  hour  to  an  hour 
in  a  sauna.  He  then  gen-s  into  the  dressing 
ror)m  where  he  scrubs  himself  (or  is 
scrubb«-d)  with  a  rough  brush  and  soap, 
pours  a  tubful  of  cold  water  o\er  his  head 
to  wash  ofl  the  soap,  and  returns  to  the 
sauna,  where  he  takes  an  extra  fixe  or  ten 
minutes  to  reheat  his  skin.  In  public  saunas 
women  do  the  scrubbing  and  massaging: 
at  home  on  the  farm,  the  wife  or  hired 
girl  xxill  do. 

Then,  if  conditions  are  ideal,  he  throws 
open  the  door,  dashes  outside,  and  plunges 
into  a  snow  bank,  or  breaks  a  hole  in  the 
ice  of  a  lake  and  dowses  himself  well  in 
the  i(  y  water.  If  there  is  no  snow  bank  or 
icy  stream,  he  fills  a  bathtub  and  floats 
around  in  the  cold  water  until  his  tem¬ 
perature  appt  oat  hes  normal. 

Then  he  re-enters  the  sauna,  rubs  him¬ 
self  diy.  and  dons  his  clothes.  As  he  saun¬ 
ters  forth,  he  feels  ready  to  tackle  fixe 
xvildcats.  ten  Russians,  or  an  angiy  xxife. 

In  the  (Oiintry  the  sauna  is  a  Saturday 
night  ritual.  In  the  summer,  xxhen  xvork- 
ing  in  the  fields,  the  men  indulge  exery 
ex’ening.  The  baby  gets  his  daily  bath  in  a 
.sauna. 

The  sauna  leaxes  one  xvith  a  pleasantly 
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YEARS  TESTING  FOR  YOU  - 


HAS  DEVELOPED  THIS  IDEAL  “FRENCH-BUILT" 
INDIVIDUAL  SOW  FARROWING  UNIT  AT  Va  THE  COST  OF  PERMA¬ 
NENT  TYPE  FARROWING  HOUSES. 

$116.85  COMPLETE  K.D. 

F.O.B.  FACTORY 


PORTABLE 


LABOR  SAVING 


Kasily  moved  to  clean,  di'-ea^-e 
fret*,  worm  free.  lot>.  To  .shade 
in  ’^nminer  and  sheltere*!  sivots  in  cidd  weather.  You 
are  not  boK-tied  to  old  lots  around  a  i»er!iianent  fai- 
rowing  hou-e.  Easily  disassetnhied  for  storaKe. 

(ine  man  can  handle 
twice  the  number  of 
sows  and  do  a  Ivetter  job  with  easy  to  clean  e<iuip- 
ment  and  self  feeders. 


FEEDING  Sow-^.  self-fed  to  weaninp,  come  out 

<tt  we.ininK  time  in  tine  condition 
ready  to  breed.  .\o  lots  rooted  up  and  little  pins  are 
n»it  draKkied  all  over  the  farm.  Creeps  i»ermit  feediriK 
•*iarter  tellets  and  shelled  corn  on  the  out-ide  in 
troiiKhs  and  -elf-feeders.  I’ig-  come  inside  to  suckle  a 
clean  -t»w  with  no  robbing  and  Ket  off  to  a  tine  start. 

mousing  FKENCII  individual  farrowing' 
bou-e  is  known  throURhout  th.e 
corn  l»elt  bir  it-  ability  to  save  more  piR-  throUk:! 
it-  built  in  proTe.tion  for  little  piR-  and  it*  ilraf* 
free  con-truction.  I  he  entire  unit  i-  built  of  tl  e 
tine-t  material-  and  in-ulated  roof-  may  be  had  a» 
-liRht  aihlitional  co^t. 

WATERING  Sanitary,  ea-y  to  clean  troUKb 

lock-  in  place  but  i-  ta-ily  re- 

movcil  for  rinsinR. 


SEE  YOUR  FEED  DEALER  OR  WRITE  DIRECT  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 

WEBBER  C.  FRENCH,  MFR 

BOX  Ti3^,  WASHINGTON  C.  H..  OHIO 

WE  ALSO  BUILD  THE  ONLY  TRULY  "WASTE  PROOF"  HOG  FEEDER 


relaxed  feeling  of  xxell-being,  and  eontrarx 
to  some,  is  not  xxL-akening.  All  the  bodx 
organs  are  stimulated;  nieotine,  aleohol, 
and  oxcreating  are  eliminated  through  the 
wide  open  pores,  and  the  xvhole  body  xvon- 
derfully  eonditioned.  I'he  Finn  eats  a  lot 
of  high-ealory  food,  puts  on  xveight,  and 
takes  it  off  in  the  sauna.  He  has  something 
there. 

Slatisties  For  Those  ho  Like  Them 
Finland  produc  es  about  70  per  cent  of  her 
total  food  needs.  Before  she  had  to  absorb 
400.000  Karelians  she  xxas  89  ptT  eent  sell 
supporting.  Grain  eomes  mainly  from  Rus¬ 
sia.  oranges  and  bananas  from  Italy. 
Spain.  Israel,  and  California.  Coffee  costs 
up  to  Sfi.OO  p(*r  pound;  a  loxv  grade  sells 
for  about  $2.00.  hut  a  Finn  xvill  sacrifice 
his  luxuries  to  buy  good  cofTee.  xxhieh  he 
regards  as  a  necessity.  Not  only  has  Fin¬ 
land  ineieased  production  by  improxed 
farming  prac  tices,  mechanization,  and 
clearing  the  forests,  but  by  the  breeding  of 
ncx\-  X  arieties  of  grains  and  grasses  adapted 
to  the  short  groxving  season.  The  farthest 
north  line  of  xxheat.  rye.  and  potato  pro¬ 
duction  has  bc'cn  pushed  almost  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  into  the  .■Xrc  tie  xvithin  the  last 
half  century.  In  the  sparsely  settled  far 
north,  beyond  the  Circle,  a  fexv  Laps  raise 
reindeer  on  the  thin  .Arc  tic-  grasses. 

The  outright  oxxnership  of  the  larger 
farm  machine's  such  as  combines,  hay 
balers,  silage  c  hoppers,  and  ex’en  trac  tors, 
is  economical  on  fexv  of  Finland’s  farms. 
A  xxay  around  has  been  found  in  mac  hine 
pools  partly  financed  by  the  goxernment. 
and  in  c  ustom  fanning,  a  rec  ent  innox  ation. 

Finland  has  no  religious  problem — more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  population  belong 
to  the  Protc-stant  c  hurc  h.  mostly  Lutheran. 
A  c  bun  h  tax  is  c  olic  c  tc-d  by  the  state.  Reli¬ 
gious  disagreements  are  “family”  affairs. 
But  there  is  a  minority  problem  xvhich.  to 
a  foreigner,  is  highly  amusing.  L'ntil  1809. 
Finland  xvas  part  of  the  Sxvedish  kingdom, 
and  Finnish  eulturc  has  bc-en  infliienec'd  a 
grc'at  dc'al  more  by  the  Scandinavians  than 
by  the  Russians,  xxhieh  held  Finland  as  a 
grand  duchy  from  1809  to  independence 
in  1918.  The  Sxvedish  spc'aking  part  or  the 
population,  xxhieh  is  about  9  per  ec-nt 
today.  x\as  and  is  a  xcry  energetic-  minor¬ 
ity.  The  final  shoxvdoxvn  c  ame  in  Helsinki 
L’nixersitv  xvhere  a  conflict  about  the 
position  of  the  Sxxcdish  language  reac  hed 
the  boiling  point.  Finnish  and  Sxx-edish 
spe-aking  students  stage-d  some  noisy  hut 
bloodless  riots  xvhile  the  old  people  looked 
tolerantly  on.  There  is  a  small  Sxx-edish 
party  among  Finland’s  eight  princ  ipal 
politic  al  partic-s,  street  names  in  the  largc-r 
( ities  are  in  both  languages,  and  one  some¬ 
times  finds  a  proud  Finn  xvho  refuses  to 
under>tand  xvhen  he  is  addressed  in  Sxvedish. 
Finnish  has  bc'cn  the  offic  ial  language  sinc-e 
the  186n’s. 

There  is  an  agrarian  party,  a  Commu¬ 
nist  party,  and  the-  usual  shade's  of  politic  al 
thought  reprc'sented  by  conseixatix-c-s,  lib¬ 
erals,  and  social  democrats.  .Ml  parties 
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says  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania  farmer 


Mr.  a.  M.  ANDERSON  raises  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay  and  livestock 
on  his  160-acre  farm  near  Drumore,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  thor¬ 
oughly  pleased  with  his  2-ton  International  truck  equipped  with 
Eaton  2-Speed  Axle,  purchased  last  November. 

“The  low-gear  range  of  the  Eaton  2-Speed  keeps  my  truck 
moving  smoothly  at  low  speeds  while  loading  in  the  field,  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  pulling  power  to  haul  out  a  full  load,”  says 
Mr.  Anderson. 

“When  I  get  on  the  highway,  the  high-gear 
range  provides  time-saving  speeds  for  a  quick 
trip  to  market.  In  high  gear  the  engine  turns 
over  with  fewer  r.p.m.  so  there's  less  engine 
wear,  and  gasoline  consumption  is  lower. 

“The  Eaton  is  easy  to  operate,  there's  less 
driving  strain;  1  feel  fresher  at  the  end  of  a  ^  HHH 

day's  hauling,”  says  Mr.  Anderson.  “1  wouldn’t 
want  to  buy  a  truck  without  an  Eaton,”  he  points  k 

Before  you  buy  a  truck,  ask  your  dealer  to  dem- 
onstrate  one  that  is  equipped  with  an  Eaton  2-Speed.  ^ 


"IN  THE  LOW-GEAR  RANGE,  the  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axle  provides  the  smooth 
pulling  power  needed  for  field  haul¬ 
ing;  1  can  ease  the  truck  over  ruts 
and  haul  a  bigger  load  through  soft 
ground  without  getting  bogged  down,” 
says  Mr.  Anderson. 

"MORE  THAN  75  PER  CENT  of  the 

trucks  we  sell  farmers  are  equipped 
with  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles,”  says 
Henry  E.  .Martin  (right)  of  Henry  E. 
Martin  &  Sons,  International  Dealers 
of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  (Son 
Eugene  H.  Martin,  on  left.) 

"A  farmer  needs  the  low-gear  range 


of  tlie  Eaton  2-Speed  to  provide  the 
increased  pulling  power  required  to 
haul  a  full  load  out  of  the  field.  On 
the  highway,  he  wants  to  make  a  fast 
trip  to  market.  The  high-gear 
^  range  provides  the  desired  road 
speeds,”  says  Mr.  Martin. 


EATON  manufacturing  COMPANY,  CIEVEIANO.  OHIO 


PROJECT  ADEQUATE  ROADS:  Overcrowded  roads  slow 
down  delivery  of  products,  increasing  marketing  costs. 
Every  thinking  American  will  actively  support  his 
stale  and  government  representatives  for  more,  better 
and  safer  roads. 


MORE  THAN  2  MIlliON 
EATON  AXLES 
IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 
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Central  Purpose  Pole  Frame 
Aluminum  Barn,  52'  x  56', 
(Plan  PB-I).  See  coupon  for 
other  plans  ovoiloble. 


Save  up  to  Wo 
on  Building  Costs  With  an 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Pole  Barn 


YOU  SAVE  up  to  75  per  cent  on  build¬ 
ing  cost  by  using  pole  frame  construc¬ 
tion.  Pressure-creosoted  wood  poles 
are  set  directly  in  the  ground — no 
foundation  needed.  Supporting  mem¬ 
bers  are  simply  nailed  to  the  poles. 
Practically  no  mortising  or  notching 
required.  Because  of  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction,  very  little  skilled  labor  is 
needed.  Less  lumber  is  used  than  in 
conventional-type  buildings. 

POLE  FRAME  CONSTRUCTION  using 
Alcoa®  Aluminum  Farm  Roofing  and 
Siding  runs  $.75  to  $1.10  per  square 
foot  of  usable  floor  space. 

SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME— Pole  frame 
buildings  go  up  fast  .  .  .  matter  of 
few  days. 


TO  SAVE  THE  MOST  when  you  build 
your  pole  barn  or  other  pole  frame 
structure,  use  Alcoa  Aluminum  Farm 
Roofing  and  Siding.  It  is  made  of  an 
exclusive,  new  improved  alloy  that 
has  extra  strength,  extra  holding 
power  and  increased  corrosion  resist¬ 
ance  for  longest  life.  It  is  light  weight, 
easy  to  put  up.  It  never  needs  paint¬ 
ing.  And  by  reflecting  hot  sun,  Alcoa 
Aluminum  Farm  Roofing  makes  in¬ 
teriors  up  to  15°  cooler  in  hot  summer 
months.  This  lower  temperature 
means  more  production  from  your 
livestock  and  poultry  —  more  weight 
gain,  more  milk,  more  eggs — more 
income  for  you. 

Plans  Show  You  How 


agree  on  two  policies:  (1)  Russia  must 
not  be  annoyed,  and  (2)  Finland  will 
never  be  Communistic.  Living  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  Russian  bear,  they  know  the 
wisdom  of  caution.  They  must  not  offend 
the  bear,  sleeping  now.  but  with  one  eye 
open.  Russia  is  not  discussed  in  public 
places. 

\\  hat  Manner  of  People? 

The  Finns  are  a  solid,  serious  people.  Their 
national  character  is  a  reflection  of  their 
land,  their  climate — the  intense  winter 
cold,  the  gloom  of  the  winter  day,  the 
long,  long  winter  nights,  in  the  north 
twenty-four  hours  long,  and  the  long  sum¬ 
mer  days  when  at  midnight  there  is  still  a 
lingering  twilight.  Their  homes  and  their 
architecture  reflect,  too,  the  melancholy 
and  gloom  of  their  endless  forests,  and  the 
granite  boulders  which  litter  their  fields 
and  crop  up  even  on  their  city  streets.  One 
hears  few  belly  laughs  in  Finland — there 
may  be  quiet  smiles  of  contentment  and 
peace,  but  little  bubbling  gayety.  They 
live  alwa\s  under  the  spell  of  the  brooding 
forest,  which  shadows  and  exalts  them. 

Their  schools  and  their  hospitals,  like 
those  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  are  patterns 
for  the  world.  They  have  little  crime,  prac¬ 
tically  no  juvenile  delinquency,  no  juke 
boxes,  and  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
law.  They  pay  their  debts,  lo\’e  freedom, 
and  go  to  ( hurch.  It  is  amazing  that  so 
few  have  done  so  much  with  so  little. 


LIMNG  W  ITH  CROSS  COMPLIANCE 

{(.'onlinued  from  55) 

“The  farmers  who  have  been  raising  the 
best  alfalfa  have  been  fertilizing  with  .300 
pounds  of  0-20-34,  a  spc(  ial  mixture  that 
is  put  up  by  a  local  plant.  The  plant  will 
even  spread  the  stuff.  Then  we  like  to  cut 
it  oursehes  so  we’re  sure  of  getting  it  at 
just  the  l  igiit  stage,  so  all  the  fanner  has  to 
do  is  seed  it  and  collect.  Some  of  the  best 
are  getting  more  than  three  tons  to  the 
acre. 

“Most  farmers  around  here  aren’t  in 
any  mood  to  talk  about  corn  allotments 
for  next  summer.”  says  S(  henk.  “They  had 
a  poor  crop  last  summer  and  they  can't  see 
reducing  the  acreage.  Most  of  them  have 
Iivesto(  k  and  won’t  pay  any  attention  to 
the  allotments  on  corn.  Of  course,  the 
rixer-bottorn  boys  who  have  no  li\’esto<k 
and  grow  cash  torn  will  have  to  stay 
within  their  allotments  or  take  a  trimming 
on  pric''.’’ 

In  other  parts  of  Indiana  and  the  corn 
belt  sovheans  will  be  one  of  the  big  crops 
on  di\(‘rtid  acres.  IVt'd  processors  feel  that 
with  a  ledutcd  cotton  crop  coming  up 
vegetable  protein  supplies  are  going  to  be 
danarerously  low  in  relation  to  the  upward 
trend  in  livestot  k  numbers.  Early  in  the 
fall  the  -American  Feed  Manufacturers  .-Vs- 


New  Easy-to-Follow 


ilr 


Stort-to-finish  photos 
show  you  how. 

Step-by-step  drawings 
show  you  how. 

Eosy-to-understond 
directions  tell  you 
what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  it. 

Bill  of  materials  gives 
exact  quantities  and 
sizes  of  aluminum 
sheet,  poles,  lumber 
and  noils  you  will 
need. 


ALUiVIINUilIt 


•■SIMPLE  AND  EASY  TO  USE,”  say  tanners 
about  the  new  pole  frame  farm  building 
plans  offered  by  Alcoa.  Instead  of  using 
complicated  blueprints,  these  plans 
guide  you  step  by  step  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings  and  instructions.  If 
you  have  average  skill  wdth  hammer 
and  saw',  you  can  build  to  these  plans. 

THE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  barn  plan  was 
prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing  Department,  New’  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Other  plans  have  been  prepared 
for  you  by  other  leading  agricultural 
colleges.  They  are  distributed  by  Alcoa 
as  a  service  to  farmers,  and  you  are 
asked  to  pay  only  for  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  and  mailing.  Send  the  coupon  today 
for  the  plans  of  your  choice. 


ALUMINUIVI  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


ORDER  PLANS  FROM  THIS  COUPON! 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  2n4-M  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Po. 

Please  send  me  plans  checked  below.  I  enclose  $1.00  for  each  plan  checked. 

I _  PB-1  General  Purpose  Pole  Frome  Aluminum  [j  PB-5  Pole  Frome  Aluminum  30*Cow  Pen  Stable 


Born,  52*  x  56* 

PB‘2  Pole  Frame  Alun 
Center,  35*  x  54' 
PB-3  Pole  Frame  Alun 
House,  40'  X  234' 
PB-4  Pole  Frome  Alun 
42'  X  65' 


lum  Mochloery 
num  Southern  Poultry 


inum  Loafing  Born, 


ADDRESS 
CITY _ 


Barn,  69'  x  91  * 

Q  PB-6  Pole  Frome  Aluminum  Northern 
Poultry  House,  40'  x  130' 

Q  PB-7  Pole  Frame  Aluminum  Warehouse  or 
Agricultural  Center,  56*  x  208' 

Q]  PB-8  Pole  Frame  Aluminum  70>Cow 

Pen  Stabling  Barns  (three  buildings) 
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BOOSTS  INCOME  75% -USES  H  LESS  WATER 
WITH  PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


scxiation  urged  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  keep  diverted  acres  free  from 
any  restrictions  against  soybeans.  Soybeans 
should  be  a  good  crop  if  not  overdone. 

In  regions  where  tobacco  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  cash  crop,  farmers  will  be  forced  to 
stay  within  allotments  on  their  other  crops 
or  forego  support  on  their  tobacco.  This, 
in  most  cases,  will  mean  diverting  acres  to 
hay  and  pasture  crops  or  to  the  small 
grains. 

Sheep  should  prove  a  good  enterprise 
for  anyone  who  has  the  experience  and  is 
in  a  position  to  handle  them.  In  an  effort 
to  build  up  domestic  wool  supplies  the 
government  will  support  wool  at  110  per 
cent  of  parity  for  the  next  four  years. 
Subsidy  payments  under  this  plan  will  be 
made  direct  to  the  fanner. 

Only  a  very'  few  counties  in  the  South 
will  be  affected  by  com  allotments,  and 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi. 
.\rizona  and  Nevada,  together  with  the 
New  England  States,  are  entirely  out  of 
the  commercial  wheat  area.  But  the  South 
will  hav’e  its  own  neat  little  problems  of 
balancing  cotton  and  peanut  acreage  and 
it  is  still  possible  that  rice  allotments  may- 
enter  to  complicate  matters. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  in  the 
nation  that  will  be  hit  by  all  the  allotments 
next  year.  Some  of  the  northeastern  coun¬ 
ties  are  in  the  commercial  corn  area,  the 
state  is  considered  to  be  a  commercial 
wheat  producer,  it  is  a  tobacco  state,  and 
a  grower  of  cotton  and  peanuts.  Things 
can  get  pretty  messed  up  down  there. 

For  freedom  from  all  controls  the 
faimer’s  only  remaining  refuge  seems  to 
be  New  England.  Until  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  are  slapped  on  maple 
syrup,  baked  beans  and  codfish  it  seems 
that  the  New  England  farmer  will  remain 
a  free  man.  Only  the  Connecticut  Valley 
with  its  tobacco  raises  one  of  the  allotment 
crops  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  commercial  area.  If  you  can’t  stand 
controls — “Go  East!” 


Mr.  Hillyard’s  six  grandchildren  demonstrate 
the  lightness  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe. 


Afton,  Wyoming  —  The  farm  of  Enoch 
Hillyard  has  made  tremendous  gains 
through  portable  irrigation  with  Alcoa* 
Aluminum  Pipe.  Irrigating  16  acres  of 
mixed  grass  and  clover,  Mr.  Hillyard’s 
per  acre  yield  jumped  from  1.5  tons 
before  irrigating  to  5  tons  with  sprinkler 
irrigation.  In  addition,  Mr.  Hillyard 
gets  his  hay  crop  to  market  7  days 
earlier  than  his  neighbors  who  don’t 
irrigate— and  he  averages  $5  more  per 
ton  as  an  extra  bonus.  One  particular 
acre  produced  7  tons  of  mixed  hay — a 
county  record!  In  1952,  Mr.  Hillyard’s 
Ladino  Clover  took  first  prize  at  the 
Wyoming  State  Fair. 


Uses  Superior  Pipe 

Backbone  for  the  most  reliable  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tems  is  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  exhaustive  tests,  it  is  made  from  a 
superior,  heat-treated  alloy  that  with-stands 
rough  and  continued  usage.  It  needs  no  painting. 
Only  one-third  the  weight  of  comparable  steel 
pipe,  it  has  a  smooth  inner  surface  that  assures 
free-flowing  performance  at  minimum  pumping 
pressures.  Available  through  leading  systems 
dealers,  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  comes 
in  diameters  to  suit  individual  system  require¬ 
ments.  To  identify  pipe  made  to  these  rigid 
specifications,  look  for  the  blue  and  yellow 
Alcoa  label  on  the  pipe  you  buy. 


Whatever  yonr  crop  is, 
Wherever  your  State, 
To  add  to  yonr  profit. 
Just  irrigate. 


FREE  BOOKLET 


Mail  coupon  below  for 
.Alcoa's  Pipethiea  to 
Profit  Booklet  contain¬ 
ing  helpful  facts  on 
planning  an  irrigation 
system  foi  your  farm. 


PORTABLE  CONCRETE 

{Continued  from  pane  71) 

ing  the  mi.xer  in  use  blending  compost 
with  top-soil  for  plotting  mixtures  and  oni' 
farmer  reports  that  he  uses  a  trailer  model 
for  hauling  water  to  the  hog  pasture. 

Maintenance  on  these  machines  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple,  but  important.  The  shafts, 
universal  joints,  and  pulleys  should  be 
greased  and  the  bearings  oiled  after  every 
five  hours  of  use.  After  finishing  a  job,  the 
mixer  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out 
before  the  cement  has  a  chance  to  harden. 
Men  who  have  worked  with  mixers  all  of 
their  lives  claim  that  more  machines  are 
ruined  from  a  failure  to  clean  the  machine 
after  use  than  are  worn  out  by  work. 

Wear  has  not  been  a  source  of  com- 


lALO^  '*** 


2137-M  ALCOA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH  19,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Pipelines  to  Profit. 


Nome. 


(Please  Print) 


Address. 


'ITtei’CrvrijU^  BULK  COOLERS 


plaint  among  users,  but  they  do  have  some 
other  eritieisms.  One  ol  the  most  eom- 
monly  heard  is  that  the  maehine  leaks 
water  at  the  joint  where  the  hea\y  gauge 
steel  sides  of  the  bowl  meet  the  cast  base. 
This  problem  usually  clears  up  when 
cement  seals  the  crack.  A  more  serious 
structural  complaint  is  that  the  mixer 


Models  for  Ford.  Ferguson.  Massey-Harris. 
Oliver,  Case.  Minneapolis-Moline  and  all  pop¬ 
ular  make  tractors.  Easily  attached.  Read.v 
to  operate,  no  motor  needed.  Tractor  hydrau¬ 
lic  lifts  miser  to  carry.  Mi.ses  in  transit  or 
while  stationary.  No  wheelbarrow  needed,  lifts 
to  pour  directly  into  forms.  Hand.v  loading, 
fills  and  empties  from  the  rear.  3  cu.  ft.  and 
.5  cu.  ft.  ( c-  bap  >  models. 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR  5  Cu.  Ft.  bag) 
MODEL  connects  in  one  minute  to  any  power 
take-off  tractor.  No  motor  needed.  Mi.ses  in 
transit  or  while  stationary.  Mix  any  place 
your  tractor  can  go.  Delivers  "Ready  Mix" 
direct  to  your  forms,  no  wheelbarrow  needed. 
Saves  labor.  Fast,  efficient. 

Other  models,  portable  and  stationary.  Mod¬ 
els  to  operate  from  tractor  power  take-off. 
flat  belt  pulley,  electric  motors,  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  or  by  hand.  Write  for  FREE  informa¬ 
tion  today; 


FOR  All  MAKES 


AND  MOOEl 


TRACTORS 


THir  oo  MO«f  -  tir  THtr  cost  iiss  t 


YOU  BENEFIT  BY  THIS  TREMENDOUS  VOLUME 

Musser  Trees  are  carefully  grown  under  controlled  nursery 
conditions  from  specially  selected  seeds.  Heavy  Roots— Sturdy 
Tops— the  extra  start  which  insures  better  health  and  growth. 
Evergreen,  shade  and  hardwood  seedlings  and  transplants 
at  low  quantity  price.  Turn  waste  land  into  profit.  Your 
investment  in  Musser  trees  will  multiply  many  times  in  com* 
ing  years. 

Write  For  CATALOG,  WHOLESALE  PLANTING  LIST  and  PRICES 


This  mixer  works  from  front  of  tractor,  too. 


dclners  the  cement  cither  from  the  sicie 
or  from  the  rear — none  of  them  will  do 
both.  I)eli\ery  from  each  position  has  its 
advantages:  side-delivery  is  easier  where 
a  wheelbairow  must  be  loaded,  but  it  is 
not  so  handy  when  pouring  directly  into 
the  form ;  end-delivery  makes  it  possible 
to  bac  k  ihe  mixer  right  up  to  the  form 
and  dump  it  without  too  muc  h  maneuver¬ 
ing.  I'o  date,  none  of  the  manufac  turers 
haw  bc'cn  able  to  design  a  machine  that 
will  do  both  and  still  keep  within  the  price 
range  of  the  farmer.  One  of  the  mac  hines 
is  c  ritic  ized  bec  ause  the  bowl  doesn’t  turn 
when  it  is  in  the  dump  position,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  a  hoe  to  get 
the  last  of  the  cement  out  of  the  bowl. 
Perhaps  the  oddest  kick  came  from  the 


SPECIALS  OF  OUTSTANDING  VALUE-(postpaid) 

•  25  EVERGREENS— $5.00  •  6  HYBRID  RHODODENDRONS— $4.00 

Selected  3  to  5  >t.  trees  6"  Xursery-grown,  hybrid  trans- 

to  lb  tall.  5  each  of  Colo-  plants,  frrown  from  red- 

rado  Blue  Spruce  —  Scotch  i  .  o» 

T,-  .  .  •  llowcrinff  plants.  5  to  8 

Pine  —  .-Vustrian  Pine  —  . 

Norway  Spruce  —  Concolor  tall.  Gives  a  natural  ‘  woodsy 
Fir.  efTect., 

^  BUY  THE  BEST: 


MUSSER 

TREES 

GROW! 


soon  after  the  end 
of  the  milking  period! 

Using  a  direct,  efficient  refriger¬ 
ation  system,  Mojonnier  Bulk 
Coolers  cool  the  milk  to  low  tem¬ 
peratures  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  milking  pericxl.  Temperature 
rise  during  the  second  milking  is 
held  fo  a  very  minimum  with 
Mojonnier  Bulk  Coolers. 

As  a  result,  Mojonnier  Bulk 
Coolers  prexiue^  quality  bulk 
milk  at  the  lowest  possible  oper¬ 
ating  cost. 

All  stainless  steel  Mojonnier 
Bulk  Coolers  with  round  bott<>m 
design  insure  calibration  stability 
plus  easy  cleaning. 


Mixer  powered  by  friction  against  lire 


Bcjlletin  290  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
Call  or  write: 

MOJONNIER  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  F04 

4601  West  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  44,  Illinois 


farmer  who  said.  “Tve  owned  a  portable 
mixer  for  three  months  now  and  haven’t 
had  a  chanc  e  to  use  it  yet.  The  neighbors 
borrowed  it  the  day  it  arrived.  They  tell 
me  it  is  a  good  one.” 


Manufacturers 

R.  L.  Frohring  Machine  Co.,  Chagrin 
FalN.  (rhio. 

.•\rthur  H.  Kitson,  Inc.,  20818  Harper 
Avenue,  Detroit  36,  Michigan. 

J.  R.  Prewitt  and  Sons,  Ine.,  Pleasant  Hill, 
Missouri. 

United  States  Forge  and  Foundry  Co., 
Pulaski,  New  York. 

Uni\  ersal  Pulleys  Co.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


RID  YOUR  FIELDS  OF  TROUBLESOME  STONES 


R.  I.  REDS  and  CROSSES 

MOKE  EGGS  FROM  YOUG  FLOCK! 

If  u inter  pause,  culls,  broody  birds  are  cutting  down 
your  aserage  pi^uction.  try  .\very  Reds  or  Sex-Links 
thb  year.  Why  ssork  for  nothing?  Eliminate  those 
cau-'es  of  lowered  production.  Start  .^sery  Reds  or 
Sex-Links — bred  for  over  30  years  for  top  production, 
lariie  eugs.  stamina,  and  NOX-BROODINESS. 
Mass.-ll.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN.  CERTIFIED  AND  APPROVED 


the 

mechanical 

STONEPICKER 


to 

diatiiefer  — cleaT'^  up  to 

l>or.  eliminate-  many  ^*1  IIB  Nil  I  ^ 

implement  lireakage".  increa^'es  efficiency  and  productivity 
Also  clears  >tone'>  from  pa-ture  land  Write  for  literature, 
civinf  name  of  your  dealer  to  arrange  demonstration. 

BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS.  Inc. 
Dept.  D  Stratford,  Conn. 


inoiLEns  —  ask 

our  surplus  cock* 
•arred  and  White 


Get  all  the  facts  before 
ordering  —  folder  free. 


Route  12 


Colroin,  Moss. 
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FQMLfeMfer  buy  in  feed 


Wyjw  lutni,  I 
siWotW  0* 
curi\ 
i\i\z\Q  . 

,ki\c3wI  prnidiii  i 

iillrhodu)  0\z 

Vniol»d\d/ 

►^dob  o“'o' 


digested.  More  of  the  valuable  feed  enclosed  in 
fibrous  cell  walls  of  feedstuffs  is  released  to  nourish 
the  animal.  You  get  greater  feed  efficiency  —  more 
meat  and  milk-producing  power  from  everything 
your  cattle  eat. 

See  your  feed  dealer  now  for  feed  sup¬ 
plements,  concentrates  or  cubes  containing 
ARCADIAN*  UREA  FEED  MIXTURE.  Feed 
manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  now 
using  ARCADIAN  UREA  in  a  wide  variety  of 
dairy,  beef  and  sheep  feeds.  You  can  get  complete 
mixed  feeds  or  high-protein,  high-mineral  concen¬ 
trates  for  mixing  with  home-grown  grain.  Read 
the  feed  tags  — and  be  sure  to  get  the  top  values 
that  ARCADIAN  UREA  provides.. 

•Trade-Mark 

Fill  in  the  coupon  for  FREE  BOOKLETS.  Read  the  inside  story  of  improved  rumen 
nutrition  that  describes  how  UREA  works.  Write  to  the  nearest  address  below. 


Your  beef  and  dairy  cattle 
squeeze  out  more  feed  value 
and  more  meat  and  milk  profits 
from  all  the  grain  and  roughage 
they  eat  —  when  their  feed 
supplement  contains  UREA. 

Here's  why:  UREA  is  a  quickly-available 
nitrogen  source  of  protein  that  stimulates  rumen 
bacteria  to  break  down  feeds  more  completely  and 
quickly  in  the  animal’s  first  stomach.  More  of  the 
fiber  in  grain  and  roughage  is  torn  apart  and 


NITROGEN  DIVISION  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

P.  O.  Box  98,  Ironton,  Ohio  P.  O.  Box  166,  Omaha  7,  Neb. 

6060  College  Ave.,  Indianapolis  20,  Ind. 

□  ARCADIAN  UREA  □  ARCADIAN  UREA 

in  dairy  feeds  in  beef  and  sheep  feeds 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


MIW 

BEAR  CAT 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 


Ck>mbination  spring  tooth  harrow,  spunket  packer, 
inulcher.  and  seeder.  FuKerizcA  and  pack^^  hne>t  ot 
.seed  beds,  then  evenly,  accuratetv*  sow>  any  seed.  All 
in  one  operation!  Pays  for  itself  in  savinn  seed,  espe¬ 
cially  .Xifalfa.  Clover,  or  any  Grass  Seed,  sown  mixed 
or  separately  from  one  s«*ed  l>ox. 

Seed  drops  ahead  of  reir  roller  Miction  and  U  pressed 
hrmly  into  soil  b\  Iwth  Packer  and  Mulcher  wheels. 
Leaves  surface  mulch  without  itro.nes.  Great  help  in 
preventing  washitnt.  crustin®.  and  blowing.  Holds  the 
moisture.  Seeder  tnounted  or  removed  quickly.  Seed 
Bed  Maker  and  Seeder  available  as  combination,  or 
each  separately.  Write  for  full  details. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO..  Dept.  F9-27 

Hastings  Nebraska  —  Manufactufry  __ 


GOOD  SEEDING  PAYS! 


No.  4A 


Trailer  Mounted 

for  Power  Take-off  na.  traveling  f.fd 

faille  and  is  t  .pei  .div  designed  for  grinding  or  rhop- 
ping  larger  quantities  of  loose  or  haled  hay  and 
roughage  of  any  kind.  Furnished  either  with  or 
without  Trailer  .Mount  and  Power  Take-off.  Both 
cutter  knives  and  heavy  swing  hainiiiers — it  grinds  any 
leed.  green,  wet  or  dry.  snapped  or  ear  rorn.  roughage 
bundles  or  haled  flakes,  with  ordinary  farm  tractor — 
and  no  monkey  hu>iiie.v..  (iet  lull  informatiuii  on  real 
honest -to-goodne.-s  grinding  outht.^.  Uiile  lor  com¬ 
plete  details. 


NEW  WESTERN  BEAR  CAT 
SEED  BED  MAKER andSEEDER 


IT  FACKS 


WHEN  YOU  USE  MOLASSES 
WITH  YOUR  SILAGE 

That's  right  .  .  .  use  MOLASSES  to  keep  your  silage 
smelling  sweet,  tasting  good,  and  looking  fresh  and 
green  oil  winter.  MOLASSES  will  improve  the  feed 
value,  promote  oppetite  ond  eosy  digestion,  and  help 
maintain  healthy  body  weight.  Using  MOLASSES  as  a 
preservative  will  bring  you  surprisingly  good  results, 
right  on  your  own  form.  MOLASSES  mixed  with  low 
cost  roughage  mokes  it  more  palatable  and  odds  nu¬ 
trition. 


Industrial  Molasses  Corp.,  Midwest  Division,  offers 
24  hour  delivery,  o  guaranteed  year  'round  supply, 
and  o  free  technical  service  department  for  all  users. 


n  ™  Industrial  ^oLASSErcoRpT  “ T 

I  MIDWEST  DIVISION  | 

I  5009  EXCELSIOR  BLVD.,  MINNEAPOLIS  16,  MINN.  - 

■  Please  send  me  the  following  free  literature:  ■ 

MEMO  No.  5  about  Molasses  and  Silage 
I  MOLASSES  STORAGE  TANK  INSTALLATIONS  J 
I  Include  My  Nome  on  Free  Memo  List  [_| 

|NAME  _ _  I 


|AD0RESS 

I _ 


Jl  NE  FEED  I\  JAXL  .\RY 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

supplcinint  so  they  will  get  one  pound  of 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  per  day. 

Increasing  Food  Efficiency 
Nebraska  .Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
feed  lot  tests  showed  that  in  a  daily  lation 
of  18  lbs.  of  eorn,  1 1  lbs.  of  corn  silage, 
soybean  meal,  and  bone  meal,  if  the  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  was  increased  from  1  Ih. 
to  3  lbs.,  there  was  a  profitable  increase  of 


the  vigor,  health  and  livability  of  newborn 
pigs. 

"Gilts  that  reteived  15  per  cent  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  in  addition  to  the  ration 
of  yellow  corn,  soybean  oil  meal,  minerals, 
and  tod  liver  oil,  farrowed  and  weaned 
satisfactory  litters  of  strong  pigs.  .Alfalfa 
feed  fed  to  gilts  in  dry  lot  during  gestation 
increased  the  penentage  of  pigs  raised 
from  40  per  cent  to  84  per  cent  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  4.5  more  pigs  raised  per  gilt. 

"lirecding  ewes  were  maintained  in  a 


Shown 

below  are  the  most  important  feed  values 

in  various 

farm  crops 

after 

they  are  dehydrated  down  to  a  moisture  content  of  9  per  cent: 

i 

Forage  Crops 

Dry  Yield 

per  Acre 

Vitamin  A 

Protein 

Fat 

Fiber 

( tons) 

(Thousands) 

'/r 

97 

3-5 

Alfalfa  . 

100-240 

17-24 

2-3 

24 

2-4 

Soybean  hax’  . 

80-240 

17-22 

3-4.5 

22 

3-4 

Clover  hax  . 

80-150 

1-5-22 

2-3 

24 

3-5 

Lespedeza  . 

80-180 

16-18 

2.4 

25 

2-6 

Cereal  grasses 

200-300 

24-28 

4-5 

16 

3-5 

Pea  vines 

100-1.50 

15-20 

4-5 

23 

3-5 

Sudan  grass 

120-180 

14-18 

1-2.5 

20 

4-5 

Hairv  vetch  hav 

18-20 

2.6 

24 

4 

Brome  grass 

140-200 

14-17 

2.3 

24 

3-5 

Cow  pea  hax 

120-160 

18-19 

2.6 

22 

3 

Tropical  grasses  (Bermuda) 

130-180 

9-13 

1.8 

25  • 

Carbohvdrate  Feeds 

Dry  Yield 

per  Acte 

Vitamin  ,4 

Protein 

Fat 

Fiber 

( tons) 

(Thousands) 

Cr 

Cr 

97 

3-8 

Fodder  corn,  green  dough  stage 

12-18 

7. 5-8.8 

1.8-2. 2 

24 

3-9 

Sorghums 

1-2 

7-8.2 

2.4 

25  1 

bulk 

Sweet  corn  cob  meal  .  . 

2-2.5 

5-7 

1.8 

26 

3-9 

Hegari 

1-2 

7-9 

1.9-2.2 

24 

bulk 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet 

0-17 

4-8 

1.4 

4 

bulk 

Grain  screenings  with  molasses 

15-20 

3-20 

8-20 

daily  gain  from  2.52  lbs.  to  2.71  lbs.  .Sheep 
and  goats  need  about  the  same  amount 
proportionately.  That  is.  they  need  1.000 
units  of  vitamin  .A  per  day  per  100  lbs.  of 
bodv  weicht.  They  would  get  this  from 
1/10  lbs.  of  dehydrated  alfalfa,  or  in  a 
mixed  feed  with  10  per  (ont  dehydrated 
alfalfa. 

Pig  starter  feeds  usually  <  ontain  3  to  5 
per  cent  d<‘hydrated  alfalfa.  Pig  meal  will 
contain  5  to  8  per  cent  and  a  gestation  and 
lactation  feed  may  ha\  e  as  miu  h  as  25 
per  (  ent  deln  drated  alfalfa. 

Chi(  k  starter  feeds  will  t  ontain  2 '/a  to 
5  per  tent  dehydrated  alfalfa.  Growimt 
and  laving  feeds  for  (  hi(  kens,  dm  ks.  tur¬ 
keys  will  contain  5  to  15  per  ( cut  di  hydra- 
ted  alfalfa. 

Poultry  experiments  o\er  a  number  of 
years  ha\'e  shown  the  value  of  high-qualitv 
alfalfa  meal,  but  the  results  of  n-(ent 
experiments  at  Purdue  University  haxc 
pointed  up  its  \aluc  in  improx  ing  all  kinds 
of  livestoc  k  rations.  Dr.  W.  H.  Beeson  re¬ 
ports  that :  "No  single  feed  has  <  ontributed 
more  to  improx  ing  dry-lot  gestation  rations 
for  gilts  and  soxxs  than  high  quality  alfalfa 
hay  or  alfalfa  meal.  Numerous  experiments 
reported  by  Illinois.  Missouri.  Purdue  and 
Wisconsin  resc-an  h  xvorkers  hax  e  shoxxm 
that  15  per  cent  or  more  of  alfalfa  meal  in 
the  gestation  rations  of  soxxs  xvill  inc  rease 


satisfactory  condition  and  produced 
healthy,  rapidly-groxving  lambs  xvhen  they 
xxere  fed  daily  2.5  pounds  of  dehydrated 
alfalfa  with  grains  and  silage.  When  de¬ 
hydrated  allalla  xxas  substituted  for  oat 
straxv  in  a  ration  xvhidi  also  had  corn  and 
( orn  silage,  the  axcrage  xxool  (  lip  xx  as  in- 
( reased  trom  8.5  to  10.1  pounds  and  the 
axerage  gain  of  lambs  in  an  8-xx('ek  period 
iiK  reased  trom  20.4  to  30  pounds. 

"By  substituting  dehydrated  alfalfa  for 
malt  sprouts  in  the  formula  of  Purdue 
Supplement  .A,  the  groxvth  of  steers  on 
cornc  obs  inc  reased  by  0.28  pounds  dailv. 
In  x  ic'xv  of  this  inc  rease  in  groxvth,  Purdue 
Supplement  .A  has  been  modified  to  con¬ 
tain  1  I  per  cent  dehydrated  alfalfa.  The 
nexv  formula  is  as  folloxxs: 

Purdue  Gallic  .Supplement  \ 


Lba. 

SoxTx-an  iiu  al  6.50. .5 

Molasses  140.0 

•Mfalfa  meal’  140.0 

Boneineal  .“i^.O 

Salt  with  cobalt-  17.0 

X'itatiiin  A  and  D  concentrate-’  .  0.,'» 


Total  1,000.0 


’  Di-hydiated  alfalfa  meal  <\l't  crude  protein  1 . 

-One  ounce  of  cobalt  sulfate  was  added  per  100 
pounds  ot  salt. 

Stabilized  dry  vitamin  A  and  D  concentrate 
containing  4,510,000  I’.S.P.  units  vitamin 
•A  per  pound  and  567,500  I’.S.P.  units 
vitamin  D  per  pound." 

{(Continued  on  page  88) 
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NOW  FARMS  WITH  TOO  TO  500 
ACRES  OF  FORAGE  CROPS  CAN 
PRODUCE  15%  TO  24%  PROTEIN 


FEED  WORTH  $50  TO  $90  A  TON 
AT  A  FRACTION  OF  THE  COST. 


The  new  Model  SD75-22  Rirm  and  Ranch  Dehydrator  i«  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Ardrier  line,  designed  espedoily  for  100  to  500  acres  of  forage  crops.  This  low>cost 
unit  will  produce  as  much  as  one  dry  ton  per  hour. 


Here’s  the  new,  low>cost  way  to  ’’flash  dry”  forage  crops 
into  a  nutrition>rich  green-gold  concentrate  that  makes  feed 
worth  $50  to  $90  a  ton.  With  this  new  Ardrier  Dehydrator 
you  can  produce  it  right  on  your  farm  at  a  jraction  of  its  market 
value  to  give  your  stock  the  benefits  of  green  pasture  nutrition 
the  year  ’round. 

Then  too,  when  acreage  restrictions  curtail  your  crop  pro¬ 
duction,  you  can  turn  diverted  grassland  acres  into  still 
bigger  profits. 

FROM  KNEE-HIGH  ALFALFA  TO  PELLETS 
OR  MEAL  IN  1/2  HOUR 

It  takes  less  than  half-an-hour  to  turn  green  alfalfa ''or  other 
growing  crops  into  high  quality  pellets  or  meal  ready  to 
feed.  Produces  one  dry  ton  per  hour  from  4  tons  of  green 
products  of  approximately  75%  moisture  content.  And  your 
“flash  dried”  concentrate  has  a  protein  value  of  15%  to  24%, 
a  fat  content  of  2%  to  3%,  and  7  times  more  vitamins  than 
found  in  sun-cured,  mature  alfalfa. 

TWO-WAY  PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY 

1 .  Produce  your  own  low-cost  feed  for  all  livestock.  With 
’’flash  dried”  June  rations  in  January,  dairy  cows  respond  with 
increased  milk  flow.  Cattle  in  dry  lot  are  more  healthy  and 
show  faster  gains.  Calf  crops  are  large  and  vigorous.  Swine 
are  less  susceptible  to  disease  and  have  bigger  litters.  Sheep 
become  healthier  and  more  sturdy.  Poultry  shows  excellent 
improvements  in  health  and  growth. 

2.  Sell  your  surplus  high-quality  pellets  or  meal  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors  or  local  feed  mills  at  the  going  price,  and  at  a  profit! 


PRODUCE  DEHYDRATED  CHOPS,  PELLETS, 
FINE  GROUND  OR  COARSE  GROUND 
ALFALFA  MEAL 


to  two  dry  tom  por  hour  and  Modol  SD105-32  will 
produce  two  to  four  dry  tom  por  hour. 


If  your  farm  is  100  acres 
or  several  thousand, 
there’s  an  Ardrier 
Dehydrator  in  a  size 
to  meet  your  needs. 
Send  the  coupon  today 
for  details. 


ARNOiO  DRYBI  COMPANY 
Oopr.  4«134,  3040  W.  Mae 
rnatmmmkuM  Wb. 


L  ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS  are  manufactured 


THE  HEILco. 

Dept.  48124,  3048  W.  Montana  St. 
MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 
Heil  Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Union,  N.  J.,  Atlanta 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 


□  MedM  S07S-22  fw 


□  Model  SOtOS-aa  for  I 


)  wMh  too  le  SOO 
wMli  SOO  to  lOM 


AIO-410 


FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

and  that  most  ancient  of  all  nut  trees, 
the  almond. 

The  wild  bear,  to  use  the  author’s  ana- 
log\-,  may  not  be  fully  tamed  as  yet,  but 
he  is  certainly  a  fine  performer.  Readers 
of  this  book  will  learn  how  to  make  him 
perform  even  more  unusual  tricks. 

Animal  Control,  by  U’.  Robert  Eadie. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  \eiL'  York, 
$3.75. 

A  cricket  on  the  hearth  is  a  charming 
little  creature  singing  away  in  his  coz%- 
spot  on  a  chilly  evening  and  there  are 
those  who  claim  that  no  home  is  com¬ 


plete  without  one;  the  plural  of  cricket, 
how'ever,  is  often  plague.  This  is  true  of 
many  of  the  wild  animals  around  the 
farm.  Nothing  is  more  exciting  than  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  an  antlered  elk  bound¬ 
ing  away  through  the  trees  and  nothing 
so  stunning  to  a  western  rancher  than  to 
see  a  whole  herd  of  these  big  ruminants 
calmly  eating  down  a  hay  stack  that  was 
put  up  for  the  cattle. 

Dr.  Eadie  fully  recognizes  the  economic 
benefits  and  the  esthetic  value  of  wild  life 
on  the  farm;  he  also  knows  that  occa¬ 
sionally  some  members  of  the  family  get 
out  of  hand  and  must  be  controlled.  In 
his  book.  Animal  Control,  he  takes  up  the 
most  common  mammals  which  can  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  farm  enterprise  and  gives 


the  specific  control  methods  which  he  has 
found  to  work  against  them.  In  this 
book,  which  covers  some  40  different 
animals  from  bats  and  rats  and  moles  to 
wolves,  bears,  and  elk,  Dr.  Eadie  gives  a 
description  of  the  animal  and  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  its  life  habits,  its  economic  value 
and  the  damage  it  does,  and  the  methods 
of  controlling  it.  Many  of  the  animals, 
Dr.  Eadie  points  out,  in  moderation  may 
be  quite  bt'neficial,  but  if  the  population 
goes  up,  they  become  a  pest.  Weasels, 
for  example,  live  mainly  on  mice,  rats, 
moles,  and  gophers  and  so  are  of  real 
bt'nefit  to  most  farmers,  but  if  there  are 
more  weasels  than  there  are  mice  to  feed 
on  or  if  a  farmer  is  trying  to  raise  game 
birds,  they  can  be  a  menace. 


ISxritksi  to  t\\t 


Livestock 

1.  A  \'eterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen 

— by  J.  W.  Bailey . $5.00 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach 
the  veterinarian. 

2.  Beef  Cattle  (4th  ed.) — by  Roscoe  R. 

Snapp  . $6.50 

.\  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent 
book  on  beef  production. 

3.  The  Livestock  Book — by  W.  R.  Thompson  et  al . $3.50 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  Pasture  Book.  It’s  a  good  one. 

4.  Dairv'  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E.  Petersen .  $6.50 

.\  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books 
on  dairying. 

5.  Principles  of  Milk  Production — by  W.  B.  Nevens  $5.50 
.•\  practical  book  on  breeding,  feeding,  and  managing  dairy  cattle. 

6.  Dual-Purpose  Cattle — by  Claude  H.  Hinman  .  $5.00 

Breeding,  feeding,  and  handling  the  milk-beef  breeds. 

7.  TTie  Hog  .Annual — by  the  editors  of  Farm  Quarterly  $5.00 

The  latest  articles  and  breeders*  lists  available  to  date. 


Soil 

18.  Colorstrip  Plant  Test- 
kit  $4.00 

.\  compact,  accurate  tis¬ 
sue  testing  kit  that  can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket. 
Tells  whether  your  crops 
are  getting  enough  nitro¬ 
gen,  potassium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  to  make  good 
growth  and  produce  high 
yields.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  come  with  the  kit. 


19.  Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E,  Bear . $6.00 

.\n  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

20.  Using  and  Managing  Soils — by  .A.  F.  Gustafson . $3.40 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

21.  Hunger  Signs  in  Crops — .A  Symposium . $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

22.  Irrigated  Soils — -by  Thome  and  Peterson  .  $6.50 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 

23.  Our  Garden  Soils — by  Charles  E.  Kellogg .  $4.00 

.\  beginning  course  in  soils  for  the  gardener. 

24.  Soil  Development — by  E.  H.  Faulkner . $3.00 

The  author  of  Plowman’s  Folly  starts  another  controversy. 


8.  Pork  Production — by  William  W.  Smith  .  $5.75 

The  standard  text  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs. 

9.  Raising  Swine — by  G.  P.  Deyoe  and  J.  L.  Krider  $4.75 

.\  practical  new  book  on  breeding,  feeding  and  marketing  hogs. 

10.  Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade .  $6.50 

The  breeds,  care,  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton 
production. 

,11.  Successful  Poultr)-  Management — by  M.  A.  Jull . $5.00 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 

12.  Poultry  Handbook— by  Rudolph  Seiden .  $5.95 


.An  alphabetical  reference  book  of  poultry  information. 

13.  Livestock  Health  Encyclopedia — by  Rudolph  Seiden  $7.50 

.An  alphabetical  reference  book  on  animal  diseases,  sanitation. 

14.  Breeding  Better  Livestock — by  Rice,  Andrews  & 

Warwick  . .  $6.50 

Practical  genetics  for  the  livestock  breeder. 

15.  Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison  $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

16.  Restraint  of  Animals — by  J.  R.  Leahy  &  P.  Barrow  $3.75 

Line  drawings  and  text  tell  how  to  hold  animals  for  treatment. 

17.  Animal  Breeding  (5th  ed.) — by  L.  M.  Winters . $5.75 

.An  excellent  book  on  genetics  for  the  farmer. 


Crops 

25.  Forages — edited  by  Hughes,  Heath  & 

Metcalfe  . $6.75 

52  exjjerts  produce  a  book  that  covers  grass 
farming  for  the  nation. 

26,  Grasses  and  Grassland  Farming — 

by  Hi  W.  Staten  $5.00 

One  of  the  best  books  on  practical  grass 
farming. 


27.  Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson,  \Volfe  & 

Kipps  .  $6.50 

.A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  field  crops. 


28.  Forage  and  Pasture  Crops — by  W.  A.  ^Vheeler .  $8.00 

.A  guide  to  the  growing  of  all  forage  and  pasture  crops. 

29.  Pastures — by  Lancaster,  James,  Bailey,  Harris  $3.75 

Southern  pastures  and  how  to  achieve  year  around  grazing. 


30.  The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thompson  $3.50 

Revised  edition,  the  8th  since  1949,  of  this  information-packed 
book. 


31.  Pasture  Production  and  Management — by  R.  H.  Lush  $3.75 
Management  of  the  grasses  and  legumes  and  the  animals  that 


cat  them. 

32.  The  Pruning  Book — by  Gustav  L.  Whitrock . $3.00 

Approved  methods  of  pruning  trees,  vines,  and  bushes. 

33.  The  Improved  Nut  Trees  of  North  .America — 

by  Reecl  &  Davidson . $6.00 


The  trees  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  them  to  get  food  and 
timber  crops. 
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Fieldbook  of  Natural  History,  by  E. 
Laurence  Palmer,  Whittlesey  House,  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  $8.50. 
Simt*  the  first  farmer,  Adam,  named  all 
of  the  plants  and  animals  and  stones  and 
stars,  the  rest  of  us  have  tried  to  keep 
them  straight  in  our  minds.  We  find 
great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  identify 
a  wild  cucumber  sprawling  over  the  wood- 
pile  or  in  naming  the  aristocratic  cedar 
waxwing  as  it  robs  us  of  a  few  cherries 
in  the  orchard.  Above  all  we  take  real 
pleasure  in  passing  on  to  the  children  the 
nature  lore  we  have  gleaned,  the  name 
of  the  planet  that  we  call  the  morning 
and  evening  star,  or  in  linking  the  swift 
dragon  fly  with  the  fantastically  ugly  little 
monster  that  inhabits  the  muddy  brink 


of  the  fann  pond.  To  those  who  live 
with  nature,  the  addition  of  a  new  bit  of 
knowledge  about  the  life  around  us  is  an 
exciting  thing. 

Among  the  many  books  which  have 
been  designed  to  help  in  the  identifying 
of  the  things  of  nature,  the  Fieldbook  of 
Natural  History  is  outstanding.  Professor 
Palmer  spends  a  minimum  amount  of 
space  explaining  what  the  b(X)k  is  about 
or  how  it  should  be  used  and  crams  into 
the  667  pages  a  maximum  amount  on  the 
identification  of  stars,  stones,  plants,  and 
animals.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is 
ver\-  simple- — on  each  page  are  three  or 
more  (generally  three)  plants,  animals  or 
stones  pictured  in  remarkably  clear  draw¬ 
ings  and  described  in  detail.  The  plants 


and  animals  are  arranged  logically  accord¬ 
ing  to  Phylum,  Class,  Order,  and  Family. 
We  were  surprised  that  there  was  no  botan¬ 
ical  key  in  the  book  and  considered  this 
an  error  until  we  had  to  admit  honestly 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  run 
down  a  flower  with  one.  An  excellent  in¬ 
dex  helps  make  the  book  Cjuite  easy  to 
use.  To  us,  the  map  of  the  stars  is  the 
handiest  and  most  infallable  we  have  ever 
seen.  By  the  use  of  a  very  simple  outline 
device — which  is  included  in  the  book — 
it  is  possible  to  deliniate  the  sky  as  it  will 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  night  at  any 
date  of  the  year.  This  book  is  not  a  text¬ 
book;  it  is,  however,  a  good  companion 
for  a  walk  around  the  farm. 


^wemtx  for  dlfristtnas 


Crops 

34.  Corn  and  Corn  Growing — by  Wallace  and  Bressman  $5.00 
The  first  hybrid  producer  tells  all  about  raisintt  corn. 

35.  Complete  Herb  Grower’s  Kit — by  Rosella  Mathieu  $3.50 

Growing,  blending  and  marketing  herbs;  includes  seeds  and 
samples. 

36.  Mushroom  Growing  Today — by  Fred  C.  .Atkins  $3.25 

Complete  growing  instructions  for  this  specialty  crop. 

37.  Vegetable  Growing — by  J.  S.  Shoemaker  86.00 

For  truck  farming  or  garden  information  this  book  is  hard  to  beat. 

38.  Weeds — by  W.  C.  Muenscher  . $7.50 

The  identification  and  control  of  these  soil  bandits. 

39.  Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F.  Preston . $4.50 

.\  well-managed  tree  crop  will  pay  off  in  many  ways. 

Farm  Management 

40.  Law  on  the  rariii — by  H.  \V.  Hannah  $5.50 

.■\n  excellent  reference  on  the  law  as  it 
applies  to  farmers. 

41.  The  Fanner’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 

White  . $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and 
farm  problems. 

42.  Shopwork  on  the  Farm — 

by  M.  M.  Jones . $5.00 

.\n  excellent  reference  and  how-to-do-it  book 
for  the  shop. 

43.  Planning  Farm  Buildings — by  John  C.  Wooley  $6.50 

How  to  plan  and  estimate  costs  and  depreciation  on  farm 
buildings. 

44.  Farm  Records  and  .Accounts — by  J.  N.  EfTerson  $4.00 
.\  practical  book  on  keeping  and  using  farm  records. 

45.  Front  Porch  Farmer — by  Channing  Cope  .  $2.75 

Year  'round  grazing  in  the  south:  the  easy  way  to  farm. 

46.  A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer — 

by  Herbert  Jacobs  .  . $3.00 

.■\  book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

47.  Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

.A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

48.  Modern  Farm  Management — by  .Andrew  Boss  and 

G.  A.  Pond  .  .  $6.00 

The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

49.  Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals — by  L.  W.  Hanna  $3.25 

The  chemicals,  direction  for  use,  and  precautions  in  using. 

50.  Farm  and  Ranch  Record  Book  . $3.85 

Farm  account  loose-leaf  sheets  in  sturdy  binder. 

51.  The  Business  of  Farming — by  DeGraflf  and  Haystead  $3.00 
.\  sound  book  on  the  problems  of  farm  management. 


Nature 

52.  Fieldbook  of  Natural  History — 

by  E.  L.  Palmer  .  $8.50 

One  of  the  best  companions  for  a  nature  walk. 

53.  Sun,  Sea  and  Sky — by  Irving  P.  Krick 

and  Roscoe  Fleming  .  $3.95 

The  mechanics  of  weather;  how  to  predict 
and  control  it. 

54.  The  Macmillan  Wild  Flower  Book — by  C.  J.  Hylander  $15.00 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  clear  descriptions;  a  joy  to  own. 

55.  General  Ecology — by  .A.  M.  Woodbury  $6.00 

.A  study  of  the  relationship  of  animals  and  plants  to  environment. 

56.  .Animal  Control — by  W.  Robert  Eadic  $3.75 

A  guide  to  the  control  of  rats,  mice,  fox,  moles  and  other 


Farm  Living 

57.  Malabar  Farm . $4.00  )  „ 

I  Books  on 

58.  Out  of  the  Earth  $4.00  ^  Farming  by 

59.  Pleasant  \  alley  .  $3.50  \  Bromfield 

60.  Old  Orchard  Farm — by  Hugh  Orchard  $2.50 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  bits  of  nostalgia 
we've  read. 


Mabhar  I  .irtn 


61.  The  Ancient  Maya — by  Sylvanus  G.  Morley .  $ 

The  story  of  .America's  greatest  Indian  civilization  and  the 
beginning  of  corn. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly" 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  $  for  the  books  numbered: 


$10.00 


(Fill  in  nuinber>) 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly" 

I  I  1  Year  $2.00  2  Years  $3.50  3  Years  $5.00 


R.R.  or  Street 


City  .  . State . 

A’our  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  Buyers  living  in  Ohio 
should  add  3Cc  to  price  for  sales  tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 
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Electric  pump  for 
uie  with  under* 
ground  tanks.  Self 
priming. 


This  "farmyard  service  station"  brings  you 

EmAPROmFitOMBi/BK/SAlB 


vs  h.p.  combination 
air  compressor  and 
sprayer  with  1 0  or 
20  gal.  tank. 


Hand  pump  for 
gas,  oil  or  other 
liquids.  Hose  or 
spout  outlet. 


Whether  you  grow  cotton  or  grain,  poultry  or  beef,  you’ll 
get  extra  profit  from  every  sale  by  keeping  equipment  in 

fjood  working  order,  ^"ith  pumps,  compressors  and  simi- 
ar  tools  in  one  location,  it's  easy  to  keep  tires  up,  tanks 
filled,  machinery  in  good  repair.  And  that’s 
like  extra  money  in  the  bank.  For  de¬ 
tails  of  pumps,  compressors  and  ac¬ 
cessories,  see  your  oil  com  pan y, 

Tokheim  representative  or  write.  /  > 

Gonoro/  Products  Diviiion 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION  :  . 

1626  Wobaih  Av*.  Fort  Woyno  1,  Ind. 

Factory  Branch:  1309  Howard  St.  Son  Froocttco  3,  CalU, 

Canadion  Distributor:  H.  Reeder,  205  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


I 

Fairbanks-Morse 

DEPE^^DABLE  PRODUCTS 

for  profitable  farming  ,  ,  .  better  living 


Which  of  these  Fairbanks-Morse  products 
would  you  like  to  know  more  about? 
Check  the  number  in  the  coupon  that 
matches  the  number  opposite  the  product 
and  mail  to  us  today. 

We'll  send  descriptive  folders  at  once— 
without  obligating  you  in  any  way.. 

#  Fairbanks-Morse 

/ _ o  name  worth  remembering  when  you  want  the  best 

WATER  SYSTEMS  —  GENERATING  SETS  —  HAMMER  MILLS 
MGWERS  —  MAGNETOS  —  PUMPS  —  MOTORS  —  SCALES 
DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES 


Fairbanks,  Morse  6  Co.,  Chicogo  5,  III. 

Please  send  literature  on  the  products  with  numbers  circled 
and  name  of  nearest  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer. 

1  -2.3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11  -12-13-14-15-16 


Name 


Address  . 

Town  .  RD. 

State  . 


Pumps 

1.  shallow  well 

2.  deep  well 

3.  submersible 

4.  deep  well  heads 

Water  softeners 

5.  single-lank  model 

6.  double-tank  model 

Water  heaters 

7.  electric 

8.  gas — L-P 

gas — pipeline 

9.  dairy  type 

Generators 

10.  tractor  driven 
1  1 .  light  plant 
1  2.  stand-by 

Hammer  mills 

1  3.  standard 

14.  underfeed 

15.  PTO 

16.  corn  shelters 


JUNE  FEED  IN  JANUARY 

{Continued  from  page  84) 

Based  on  Purdue  trials,  dehydrated  al¬ 
falfa  in  beef  cattle  experiments  represents 
a  value  of  12  cents  a  pound,  as  determined 
by  beef  produced  at  prices  then  in  effect. 
This  would  mean  that  dehydrated  alfalfa 
would  be  worth  $240  a  ton  in  feeding 
value  as  compared  with  the  actual  season’s 
high  of  .S77..oO  a  ton. 

Fanns  and  ranches  which  are  operating 
dehydrators  have  developed  their  own  feed 
formulas,  based  on  the  grains  they  grow 
and  the  forages  they  dehydrate.  For  their 
breeding  herd,  one  Texas  ranch  is  using 
this  mixture  which  is  made  into  a  pellet: 

15^r  grain  ( this  may  be  com,  oats, 
or  barley) 
cottonseed  meal 
GO'T  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 
lOfr  molasses  is  used  at  the  time  the 
mixture  is  made  into  a  pellet 

This  mixture  has  the  following  feed  val¬ 
ues:  \S^f  protein,  3fc  fat,  48%  nitrogen 
free  extract  (which  are  the  soluble  and 
usable  carbohydrates),  and  an  average  of 
75,000  units  of  vitamin  A.  This  pellet  will 
have  a  fiber  content  of  about  15  to  16'"r. 

Nebraska  Feeders 

Becrmann  Bros,  of  Dakota  City,  Nebraska, 
produced  6.000  tons  of  dehydrated  alfalfa 
pellets  in  1954  with  two  dehydrators  oper¬ 
ating  during  the  alfalfa  season.  Most  of 
their  production  went  into  pellets  to  avoid 
the  extra  insurance  cost  for  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  meal,  which  is  dusty  to  handle. 
They  like  the  pellets,  too.  because  they  are 
free-flowing  in  bins  and  they  can  be  ground 
into  a  meal  at  the  time  they  are  mixed 
into  feeds.  They  have  not  used  molasses  in 
making  their  pellets  up  to  this  time,  but 


Cro-ss  to  be  dehydrated  are  dumped 
on  this  conveyor. 


expet  t  to  use  it  in  the  future.  They  make 
combination  pellets  of  dehydrated  alfalfa 
and  linseed  meal  for  some  of  their  own 
feeding  use.  as  well  as  for  other  ranchers. 

“In  our  own  feeding  operation,  when 
we  get  a  new  shipment  of  feeders,  they 
usually  are  coming  off  of  pasture  that  is 
low  in  vitamin  A,”  says  Dick  Beennann. 
“We  feed  them  up  to  6  to  8  pounds  d(4iy- 
drated  alfalfa  pellets — we  call  them  ‘dehy’ 
— and  we  find  that  this  checks  shipping 
fever  and  pulls  them  out  of  their  run-down 
condition  very’  fast.  After  we  get  the  feeders 
in  shape  we  use  a  pellet  made  up  of  one- 
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half  dehydrati'd  alfalfa  meal  and  one-half  linseed  meal  and  feed 
approximately  4  lbs.  of  this  pellet  along  with  6  lbs.  of  sun-i  ured 
alfalfa  hay  and  6  lbs.  of  eorn  silage  a  day.  I'hen  they  get  mineral 
supplement  free  ehoiee.  To  finish,  they  get,  in  addition,  all  the 
ground  or  rolled,  shelled  eorn  they  will  eat.  In  our  eounty  we 
think  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  as  a  supplemental  feed  whieh  will 
help  farmers  fortify  poor  quality  roughages.  It  supplies  vitamin  A 
and  proteins  at  a  lower  eost  than  other  supplements.  The  mineral 
eontent  and  other  feed  value  are  an  added  dividend  that  comes 
with  it.” 

Earl  McLaughlin,  of  near  Dakota  City,  Nebraska,  uses  a  pellet 


Henry  V\  ildung's  brand  new  dehydrator  is  housed  in  a  special  Butler 
building,  made  to  fit  this  particular  kind  of  equipment. 


made  up  by  Beermann  Bros,  for  his  feeding  operation.  It  consists 
of  2  lbs.  of  dehydrated  alfalfa  and  1  lb.  of  linseed  meal.  He 
feeds  this  in  eombination  with  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  with  mineral 
free  ehoiee.  The  company  that  buys  his  cattle  has  recommended 
that  no  dehydrated  alfalfa  or  soybean  meal  be  used  during  the 
last  30  days  of  the  finishing  feeding  since  they  believe  it  tends 
to  eolor  the  fat  a  yellow.  During  the  last  30-day  period  he  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  the  linseed  meal  feeding.  McLaughlin  has 
another  reason  for  liking  alfalfa  pellets.  He  says:  “We  can  make 
alfalfa  into  grass  silage,  of  eourse,  which  will  have  a  moisture 
content  of  70  per  cent,  but  when  it  comes  feeding  time,  we  are 
moving  our  bunks  about  three  times  more  often  with  grass  silage 
than  with  dehydrated  alfalfa  and  corn  silage  because  the  cattle 
urinate  so  much  more  with  the  high  moisture  feed.” 

McLaughlin  uses  dehydrated  alfalfa  in  his  hog-feeding  opera¬ 
tion,  too.  He  says:  “We  use  an  average  of  5  per  eent  dehy  in 
our  dry  lot  feeding  for  all  the  sows.  They  also  have  access  to  all 
the  green,  leafy  alfalfa  hay  they  want.  In  wintering  sows,  we 
use  dehy  to  control  body  weight — we  can  maintain  the  protein 
without  giving  them  mueh  fat — sometimes  we  go  as  high  as  20 
per  eent  of  the  total  ration  with  the  dehy.  We  know  that  dehy 
has  been  a  contributing  factor  to  our  large  and  healthy  litter.” 

Joe  Greshik  of  Fountain  City.  Wiseonsin,  operates  a  farm 
dehydrator,  selling  some  of  his  alfalfa  produc  tion.  He  feeds  110 
brood  sows  on  his  own  p’aee.  He  says:  “We  ha\e  used  a  ration 
consisting  of  /2  lb.  dehydrated  alfalfa,  '/a  lb.  coneentratc  (soy¬ 
bean  or  linseed  meal).  4  lbs.  of  farm-grown  grain.  W'e  have  aver¬ 
aged  nine  pigs  per  sow  for  the  past  three  years  and  feel  that 
alfalfa  meal  is  responsible  for  a  good  part  of  this  reeord.” 

It  looks  like  dehydrated  alfalfa  is  one  of  the  new  tools  a  farmer 
can  use  to  increase  his  fann  efficiency.  Its  advantages:  less  space 
used  for  storing  feed,  higher  feed  value  in  the  feed  that  is  stored, 
and  better  health  for  the  animals  being  fed,  whieh  all  adds  up  to 
time  and  money  saved. 


NewHUMUMNDFeecleB 

eiri'laborMdsinlialf! 


ONE-MAN  FEEDING— Labor  cost  is  the  key  to  profits  for  beef  and  dairy 
operators!  That’s  why  so  many  farmers  have  turned  to  the  Farmhand 
“Power-Box”  Feeder  .  .  .  have  built  their  entire  feeding  programs 
around  this  big,  dependable,  self-unloading  unit.  The  2-beater,  front- 
drive  Feeder  shown  above.  Farmhand's  newest  6-ton  model,  enables 
one  man  to  easily  feed  over  500  head.  Dry  or  green  feeds  are  uniform¬ 
ly  mixed  and  unloaded  automatically  with  PTO  power  as  you  drive 
along.  Unloads  from  belt-type  cross-conveyor  or  optional  elevator. 


tow  COST  4-TON  FEEDER  with  the  same  features,  the  same  rugged  dura¬ 
bility  as  the  6-ton  model  ...  a  smaller  size  with  a  low  price  tag. 
With  both  4  and  6-ton  Feeders  you  handle  feeding  and  forage  the 
easy  way  —  from  the  tractor  seat.  At  the  blower,  as  shown  above,  the 
4-ton  Feeder  with  auger  cross-conveyor  and  elevator,  keeps  blower 
operating  at  full  capacity,  with  no  spilling  or  plugging.  The  “Power- 
Box”  is  a  multi-purpose  machine  for  year  round  use.  Mount  Spreader 
attachment  and  you’re  ready  for  fast,  big- load  spreading. 


Farmhand 

FIRST  IN  FARM  MATERIALS -HANDLING 


FREE  Illustrated  Booklets! 

Write:  THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY,  Dept.  342 
Hopkins,  Minn. 

I  I  4-Ton  "Power-Box"  CH  6-Ton  "Power-Box"  [U  I  am  a  Student 
Name - 


Address- 
Town _ 


.State- 


A  Division  of  superior  separator  company 
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HAHN  HI-BOT 

AMERICA'S  HIGH  CLEARANCE  SPRAYER 


a\  \ws  Cas\ 


I  here  is  a  reason  for  the  increasing 
demand  for  the  self-propelled  Hahn 
Hi-Boy — farmers  everywhere  are 
discovering  they  can  save  spraying 
time  because  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy  is  fast 
and  efficient — and  they  can  save  on 
spray  costs  because  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy 
puts  the  spray  where  it’s  needed  with 
practically  no  waste — and  it's  quality 
built  for  long  trouble-free  service. 
First  in  the  field  and  still  the  leader. 


Scientifically  built  frame  of  rigid 
tubular  steel  —  8%  H.P.  air-cooled 
engine,  automatic  centrifugal  clutch, 
boom  available  in  3  sizes  at  14',  20', 
28'.  Adjustable  from  18"  to  8'  from 
ground — frame  clearance  72".  100 
gallon  tank  —  automotive  steering  — 
self-propelling  —  3  speeds  forward, 
one  reverse — all  controls  within  easy 
reach  of  operator  —  low  center  of 
gravity  —  with  the  famous  Hahn 
internal  gear  pump.  ^ 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORAAATION. 


HAHN^IBOY 


THE  HhSPEED  5PMYER 


HAHN,  INC.,  31 S  N.  NINTH  AVENUE,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

HAHN  TRACTOR  MOUNTED  SPRAYERS 
BRUSH  CONTROL  UNITS  •  TRAILER  SPRAYERS 


DAKOTA  FARMER 

{Continued  from  pa^e  30) 

blower — and  that  has  worked  out  fine  in 
our  feeding  operation.  A  5-horsepower 
motor  runs  the  molasses  pump  and  it  will 
move  it  out  of  the  tank  at  50  gallons  a 
minute  even  in  real  cold  weather.  Of 
course,  the  molasses  comes  down  here  hot 
and  then  we  keep  it  below  the  frost  line. 
We’ve  found  that  it  will  stay  warm  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  it  never  gets  real  stiff. 

“The  practical  reason  we  use  molasses  is 
to  make  better  silage  and  improve  the 
odor,  but  it  adds  a  lot  to  the  feed  value, 
too.  They  say  that  6/2  gallons  has  the 
feed  \  aluc  of  a  bushel  of  corn.  So.  if  corn 
is  $1.50,  you  can  pay  $39.00  a  ton  for 
molasses  and  still  be  getting  as  much  feed 
value  as  is  in  the  corn.  If  molasses  is  less, 
then  you  can  use  more  of  it  and  save 
money  over  feeding  corn.  The  added  value, 
of  course,  is  that  you  make  steers  and 
sheep  go  lor  cheaper  feeds  like  silage.  You 
figure  this  (ost  comparison  this  way: 

( 1 )  Th.erc  are  171  gallons  of  molasses 
in  a  ton. 

(2)  6J,2  gallons  equals  a  bushel  of  corn 
in  feed  value. 

(3)  That  means  that  you  get  the  same 
amount  of  feed  in  a  ton  of  molasses 
as  in  26  bushels  of  corn. 

(4)  Check  the  market  to  see  which 
is  cheaper: 

a  ton  of  molasses,  or 
26  bushels  of  corn. 

This  will  give  you  the  key  for  de¬ 
ciding  which  to  go  stronger  on,  if 
you  are  feeding  a  lot  of  animals; 
you  can  replace  up  to  about  Yi  of 
your  corn  with  molasses. 

“When  we  filled  our  trench  silo  in  the 
summer,”  continued  Andrews,  “we  drove 
the  truck  past  the  molasses  pump  and  got 
up  there  with  the  hose  and  squirted  mo¬ 
lasses  all  over  the  top  of  the  load.  Then 
we  dumped  the  truckloads  in  the  trench. 
The  mi'thod  there  is  to  drive  to  the  far 
end  and  spread  the  first  load  in  the  corner 
where  the  bottom  turns  up  to  fonn  the 
end.  We  spread  the  next  load  on  the  floor 
of  the  silo,  then  the  next  one  farther  up 
the  slope  at  the  end  of  the  trench,  alter¬ 
nating  and  overlapping  each  load.  .\11  the 
time  we  had  the  neighbor’s  “Cat”  running 
over  the  silage  packing  it  down.  You  want 
to  allow  time  for  each  load  to  heat  up  to 
about  100  degrees  before  you  cover  it  with 
the  next  layer.  You  keep  the  surface  of  the 
silage  level  all  the  time  while  you  are  fill¬ 
ing.  To  allow  time  for  heating  to  take 
place,  and  to  make  the  final  seal  tight,  we 
like  to  work  from  both  ends  after  we  once 
get  started.  .After  you  get  the  trench  filled 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  you  can  begin 
to  form  the  gentle  arch  in  the  center.  If 
this  is  a  big  trench,  you’re  going  to  find 
the  grass  sinks  down  as  fast  as  you  can  fill 
it  for  a  long  time.  As  your  arch  in  the 
center  gets  higher,  you  can  dump  the  loads 
so  the  silage  laps  out  onto  the  ground  like 
a  roof  at  the  side  of  the  trench.  Our  trench 
silo  is  240  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide  by  8 


TRUCKSTER 


Cut  out  waste  time  luRginK  materials 
around  your  farm!  Get  the  EXTRA  power 
advantages  of  big  vehicle  shaft  drive  and 
:i  speeds  forward:  one  reverse.  Heavy  duty 
welded  steel  frame,  cap.  nearly  10  cu.  ft., 
pick  up  type  hody — complete  with  tail  gate. 
I'p  to  in  miles  per  gallon — and  up  to  :i.1 
miles  an  hour.  Do  your  chores  faster  and 
easier,  save  time  and  money! 

•  Sold  and  Sor  viced  Nationally  •  your  dealer  lor 
tree  demonstration  •  Write  lor  Iree  illustrated  literature 


CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS,  INC. 


949  No.  21st  St. 
Lincoln,  Nobr. 


^  put  1^ 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM- 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 


stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid.  75c  &  .SI. 50. 


SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  BOX  14,  GOSHEN,  IND. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 


AMERICA’S 
SMALL  RIDING  TRACTOR 

your  choice  of  5  or  8H.P. 


12  or  16 


"  REAR 
WHEELS 


your  choice  of 

AUTOMATIC  TRANSMISSION 
IS  STANDARD  EQUIPMENT 

E  Street 

TIGER  TRACTOR  CORP.,  Keyset,  W.  VA. 
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feet  deep.  We  finally  got  it  filled  and 
packed.  I'hen  we  capped  it  with  chopped 
straw.  Now  for  our  fall  fill  we’ll  dump  the 
trucks  in  the  end  we  have  been  feeding 
out  of  first,  then  we’ll  build  right  on  top 
of  the  part  we  haven’t  touched  yet.  We’ve 
found  the  spoilage  at  the  top  seems  to  be 
compressed  and  sort  of  rc\ived  by  having 
green  alfalfa  put  on  top  of  it.  M  any  rate, 
the  animals  eat  it  right  with  the  rest  of 
the  silage.” 


"Portable  eprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  helped  u*  win  18  first 
place  ribbons  for  top 
quality  vegetables,"  says 
Merle  Krause,  Peoria,  Illi¬ 
nois.  “Portable  irrigation  is 
the  only  way  you  can  meet 
competition  and  stay  an  top." 


"Aluminum  irrigation  pipe 
is  light  and  easy  for  me  to 
handle,"  says  Mrs.  Andrew 
Kehrli,  'who  serves  os 
chief  irrigator  on  48  acres  of 
irrigated  dairy  pasture  on 
the  Kehrli  farm  near  St.  Paul, 
Oregon. 


"Portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  gives  us  uniform  wa¬ 
ter  distribution,"  says  Frank 
F.  Mead,  Orange,  California 
who  uses  it  on  52  acres  af 
oranges,  1 8  acres  of  lemons 
(60  more  being  planted) 
and  25  acres  of  pasture. 


.\ndrews  feeds  grass  silage  for  fattening  lambs. 


The  Andrews’  cattle  and  sheep  don’t 
roam  around  in  the  fields.  They  are  kept 
in  lots  e.xcept  for  the  time  when  a  seeding 
is  to  be  made  and  the  field  has  to  be 
cleaned  up,  or  in  the  fall  when  a  corn  field 
has  been  picked  and  there  is  good  feed  left 
in  standing  and  bent-over  stalks.  In  the 
fall  of  1954,  the  purebred  Angus  yearlings 
that  were  calves  from  the  200  head  breed¬ 
ing  herd  in  1953,  were  being  sold  in  Sioux 
City  and  St.  Paul.  They  were  averaging 
1,030  pounds  and  were  bringing  “top 
good”  at  $24.25.  The  packers  had  no 
doubts  about  these  cattle,  for  last  year’s 
Angus  from  Andrews  had  dressed  out  at 
just  a  little  over  62  per  cent.  The  feeding 
schedule  on  the  yearlings,  looking  back¬ 
ward,  was:  in  the  last  30  days  they  had 
been  on  a  finishing  ration.  This  was  made 
up  of  a  mixture  of  16  pounds  of  grass  si¬ 
lage  and  20  pounds  of  corn  a  day  for  each 
animal,  with  no  supplement.  Throughout 
the  summer,  spring,  and  winter  they  had 
been  given  30  to  35  pounds  of  grass  silage 
a  day,  no  corn  or  added  protein.  They 
had  mineralized  salt  bloc  ks  available  and 
plenty  of  good  well  water.  In  the  fall  of 
’53  they  had  spent  90  days  in  a  corn  field 
cleaning  up  the  stocks,  without  any  silage 
or  other  feed.  During  the  whole  period 
they  were  on  silage  they  had  put  on  an 
average  of  2.52  pounds  a  day.  .■Ml  the  si¬ 
lage  fed  was  made  on  the  basis  of  100  lbs. 
of  molasses  added  to  one  ton  of  wet  alfalfa. 

There  was  no  hand  feeding  of  any  of 
the  animals  during  the  entire  period.  The 
silage  is  brought  down  out  of  the  upright 
silos  by  unloaders  into  a  self-feeding  wagon 


A  portable  sprinkler  irrigation 
system  will  up-grade  your  crops 
.  .  .  increase  yields  . . .  protect 
your  profits  and  increase  your  in¬ 
come.  It  will  supplement  seasonal 
rains  .  .  .  start  crops  earlier  .  .  . 
bring  earlier  harvests  .  .  .  extend 
growing  seasons  ,  ,  .  often  make 
second  plantings  possible. 

PLAN  FOR  1955  TODAY  . . .  Contact 


your  local  dealer  who  handles 
strong,  lightweight  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  today. 
He’ll  gladly  plan  and  give  you  an 
estimate  on  a  portable  sprinkler 
irrigation  system  engineered  to 
your  particular  requirements  .  .  . 
a  system  that  will  help  you  plan 
production  and  farm  more  inten¬ 
sively  next  year. 


This  sign  idtnbliM 
dultrs  who  Mil  Rtynoldt 
Aluminum  Irriiihon  ftp*. 


TMj  labol  Idontilits 
Roynolds  Aluminum 
IrngabOfl  Pip*. 


Rayaaldt  Motals  CaMgany 

2578  South  Third  Stroot,  LouUvilla  1,  Kaalucky 

PlaoM  pond  “Mora  Incoma  Par  Acra",  your  naw  iiustratad 

booMat  on  lha  applicationi  and  advontagos  of  portobla  tprinklor 

irrigation. 


Nama- 


irceti^ 


Our  3-Way  Partnership, 
representing  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  of  the 
Jacobs  family  of  Timber- 
men,  wish  to  thank  our 
Patrons  for  their  generous 
use  of  Wood  Products  Rus¬ 
tic  Fence.  May  the  sun  of 
good  fortune  warmly  beam 
upon  all  of  your  enterpris¬ 
es  during  1955. 


G.  A.  JACOBS  SR., 
at  his  suburban  home. 


PRODUCTS  CO..  Toledo,  O 


best  flom’ers 

r  and  vegetables  includins 

all  thf  Burpee  Hybrids.  It’s  the  lead¬ 
ing  Amencan  seed  catalog,  with  money- 
saving  specials  on  almost  ever>'  page. 


^ttexhetUcuc  ^elcUn,f 
CAR  BATTERY  lAfr  I  n  A I  I  WELDER  AND 

POWERED  TT CL l/MLL  SOLDERING  PLIERS 


SOLDERING  PLIERS 


(SSS  AMD  son).  s,„„. 

less  Ste®»  •  ^®:%iiver.  ^  3»  0^ 


NO  ELECTRICAL  OUTLET  NEEDED!  GENERATES  2000°  HEAT! 

Use  It  Anywhere!  Take  the  Tool  to  the  Job! 

Save  Time  Traveling;  and  Dismantling! 

How  many  times  have  you  wanted  to  repair  something  in 
your  shop  or  home  and  discovered  you  needed  welding  or 
hard  soldering  equipment?  You  wasted  time  finding  a  com¬ 
mercial  welder  and  paid  heavily  for  the  job  NOW — DO  IT 
YOURSELF!  Repair  bicycles,  utensils,  metal  toys,  furniture, 
appliances,  tools,  machinery,  jewelry,  etc.  WELDALL  welds 
or  hard  and  soft  solders  every  metal  to  itself  and  to  all 
other  iTieials.  including  aluminum!  Makes  a  neat,  clean, 
strong  industrial-type  weld. — dues  jobs  that  you  can’t  do 
with  any  other  soldering  iron,  gun  or  torch.  Releases  rusted 
nuts,  bolts,  nipples,  all  fittings  through  heat  e.vpansion. 
Heats  metals  for  bending  and  shaping.  Just  grip  work  to  be 
welded  between  carbon  electrode  jaws  like  with  any  pliers 
and  press  handle  switch.  2000°  of  instanteous  heat  are 
generated  in  the  electrodes.  WKLDALL  works  off  your  0-12 
volt  car  storage  battery,  or  transformer.  WKLDALI-  is  not  a 
gadget  but  a  basic  tool  that  will  do  a  thousand  jobs  for  you! 

TIP  TOP  ELECTRIC  PRODUCTS  CO.,  1440  Broadway,  new  york  is,  n.  y. 


USED  BY 

Home  Oumrs 
Hobbyists 
JfjL  eltrs 
Farmers 
Radio  is  TV 
Repairmen 
Methanics 
Electricians,  etc. 


Stt  yoir  dealer.  If  ke  does  not  yet  have  WELDALL— 
order  direct!  Try  WELDALL  for  10  days.  If  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisted.  retirn  for  toll  price  refind.  Send 
ckcck.  M.O.  or  C.O.D. 

Complete  uithS  ft. 
heavy  duty,  neo¬ 
prene  covered 

cablet,  battery  clamps,  all  instructions. 


cncca.  m.u.  or  i,.o.u. 

Only  $14.95  p.p. 


niadf  by  the  Roorda  Machine  Shop  of 
Rock  Valley,  Iowa.  The  wagon  is  pulled 
by  a  tractor  and  takes  its  power  from  the 
tractor  power  take-off.  It  holds  3  to  4  tons 
and  mixes  the  feed  as  it  unloads  into  the 
bunks.  If  corn  is  droppi'd  on  top  of  the 
silage  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  silage  by 
the  time  it  comes  out  the  feeding  spout. 
The  three  tons  can  be  unloaded  in  10  min¬ 
utes.  \Vhen  the  ensilage  is  being  taken  out 
of  the  trench  silo,  a  Farmhand  silage  fork 
is  used.  This  has  eliminated  hand  cutting, 
and  the  three  tons  can  be  dropped  in  the 
wagon  in  about  10  minutes.  It’s  a  job  that 
took  two  liien  40  minutes  by  hand. 

It  didn’t  take  .\ndrews  long  to  see  that 
the  biggest  headache  in  the  trench  silo 
set-up  was  cutting  it  loose  from  the  trench 
and  getting  it  onto  the  wagon.  “It’s  heavy, 
sticky,  and  just  about  the  only  way  we 
could  get  it  loose  was  with  an  ax,  chain 
saw,  or  a  silage  cutter  made  from  a  coulter 
mounted  on  an  iron  rod,”  says  .Andrews. 
“The  Farmhand  unloader  has  over-the- 
top  hydraulic  tines  that  come  down  and 
lock  in  back  of  the  silage,  after  the  lower 
fork  part  leas  been  pu.shed  into  the  silage. 
Then  vou  back  your  tractor  out  and  it 
pulls  the  silage  loose.  Besides  lifting  the 
load  up  in  the  air  abo\e  the  wagon,  the 
fork  and  tines  can  also  be  tilted  hydrauli¬ 
cally  so  the  silage  will  slip  off  into  the 
wagon.  Next  year  we  want  to  tr>’  to  get  a 
concrete  slab  down  so  we  can  let  the  cattle 
feed  themselves  by  pushing  a  self-feeding 
gate  forward  into  the  silage. 

“Our  .\ngus  calf  crop  looks  good  this 
year,”  says  .Andrews.  “On  September  first 
we  weaned  150  cahes  from  our  200-cow 
Angus  herd.  They  averaged  380  pounds 
and  were  all  born  in  February  and  March. 
There  were  5  calves  that  didn’t  look  quite 
big  enough  so  we  left  them  with  their 
mothers  for  another  month  or  two.  Now 
those  cows  and  calves  ha\e  had  nothing 
except  the  grass  silage — 30  to  55  pounds 
of  it  a  day  for  each  cow — since  calving 
time.  For  40  days  there  we  added  about 
2  pounds  of  corn  a  day  to  their  silage  to 
get  them  ofl  to  a  good  start.  There  was 
some  bad  weather  then  and  some  of  the 
cows  lost  their  calves.” 

Feeding  the  Lambs 

Andrews’  lamb  feeding  is  often  a  different 
kind  of  operation — contract  feeding  with 
an  outsider  owning  the  lambs.  “We  like 
to  work  with  stockyard  people  usually,” 
says  .Andrews.  “They  know  us  and  we 
know  them.  The  important  thing  in  con¬ 
tract  feeding  is  to  know  where  your 
lambs  arc  coming  from.  $Ve  contact  buy¬ 
ers  by  phone  out  in  Idaho  almost  even- 
day  during  the  buying  season  and  let  them 
know  what  we  need,  what  we  thought  of 
the  last  lot  of  lambs  we  got  in  from  them, 
and  what  we  want  them  to  look  for  on 
the  next  lot.  The  buyer  out  there  gets  25 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  his  senices. 
In  other  words,  the  owner  finances  the 
deal,  but  we  have  control  over  the  quality 
of  the  animals — right  from  the  start.  The 


owner  pavs  all  the  expense  of  delivery 
here  and  in  sending  them  to  market.  He 
will  take  a  2  per  cent  shrink  on  the  total 
number  of  lambs  he  buys.  .Anything  over 
that  2  per  eent  we  stand.  We’re  bound  to 
lose  some  lambs  and  last  year  we  lost  166 
head  of  nearly  5,000  lambs  we  fed.  That 
figures  out  2.68  per  eent  shrink.” 

Then,  reaching  in  his  shirt  pocket, 
.Andrews  took  out  his  account  sheet  on 
1953  lambs.  It  is  reproduced  below: 
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Jamesway  Power-ChoringDual  Drive 

handles  cross-gutter  or  multi-gutfer  cleaning 


Now,  even  if  your  barn  is  small  or 
L-shaped,  you  can  enjoy  all  the 
labor-saving,  time-saving  benefits  of 
Jamesway  Shuttle- Stroke  cleaning  — 
take  a  load  off  your  back;  handle  more 
cows  per  man,  easier. 

The  economical  Dual-Drive  operates 
up  to  160  ft.  of  gutter  bar  with  a  single 
power  unit.  Can  be  used  with  uneven 
widths  and  lengths  of  gutters.  Cleans 
without  gears,  chains  or  sprockets  in 
the  gutter.  Moves  the  load  either  to¬ 
ward  or  away  from  the  power  unit. 
Cleans  better.  Lasts  longer. 

See  this  new  Dual-Drive  and  other 
versatile  Shuttle-Stroke  cleaners  at 
your  Jamesway  dealer’s.  Let  him  show 
you  how  the  complete  line  of  James¬ 
way  Power  Choring  equipment,  plus 
stalls,  pens  and  windows,  can  modern¬ 
ize  your  barn  . .  .  and  help  produce  the 
extra  income  you  need  to  maintain 
dairy  profits  today. 

*Pfict  based  on  a  60-^oof  horn  with  two  gottors 


ONLY  JAMESWAY 
SHUTTLE  ACTION  GIVES 
ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES 


•  LESS  COST  IN  GUTTER  WHERE 
CORROSION  AND  WEAR  ARE 
GREATEST  —  one  steel  bar, 
hinged  paddles  move  out  the 
load. 

•  LOW  MAINTENANCE  —  replace¬ 
ment  ports  on  ordinary  cleaners 
can  soon  equal  entire  cost  of  a 
Jomeswoy. 

•  WORKS  EQUALLY  WELL  WITH 
1.  2,  3  OR  MORE  GUTTERS. 

•  HANDLES  ONCE-A-OAY  CLEAN¬ 
ING,  EASILY  —  you  can  clean  by 
hand  in  event  of  power  failure. 

•  NATIONWIDE  DEALER  SERVICE 
—  parts,  service  always  close  at 
hand. 


“We  do  all  the  feeding,”  says  .Andrews, 
“supply  all  the  care.  If  the  lambs  need 
tagging  and  facing  we  take  care  of  that 
too.  The  wool  we  clip  will  take  care  of 
the  cost  of  that.  We  finish  the  lambs  in 
time  for  the  spring  lamb  market.  Over  the 
last  60  days  they  get  some  corn  with  the 
grass  silage.  We  figure  about  a  bushel  and 
a  half  corn  will  be  needed  by  each  lamb. 
They  hav’e  Swift’s  mineral-salt  block 
before  them  all  the  time. 

“We  get  one-half  of  all  the  money  that 
comes  from  the  gain.  On  this  account 
sheet  we  got  half  of  $41,958.09.  .Another 
protection  we  have  is  on  the  cost  prices  of 
the  lambs.  This  year  we’re  having  trouble 
getting  lambs  for  15/2  cents  a  pound  on 
the  range,  and  we  may  not  get  the  10,000 
lambs  we  are  after.  If  lambs  are  selling  for 
more  per  hundred  pounds  than  they  did 
at  the  time  they  were  bought,  then  we  get 
half  of  the  difference;  this  would  usually 
reflect  a  higher  price  on  feed.  If  they  sell 
for  less,  then  we  don’t  stand  any  of  the 
loss.  That’s  one  point  where  we  remove 
some  of  our  feeding  gamble. 

•“We  want  husky,  range  lambs  for  our 


Which  Jamesway  barn  cleaner  best  fits  your  needs? 


DROP-OFF  TYPE  —  drops 
manure  directly  from  convey¬ 
or  into  spreader.  Simple,  pasi- 
tive,  trouble-free.  Low  cost. 
Gutter  units  do  entire  job. 


CROSS  CONVEYOR  —  dis- 
charges  manure  from  gutters 
to  side  of  born.  Requires  no 
space-wasting  conveyor  mech¬ 
anism  in  barn. 


DIRECT  DELIVERY  —  Moves 
the  load  from  gutter  to 
spreader  with  o  single  power 
unit.  No  separate  elevator  or 
elevator  pit  is  needed. 


Mail  this  coupon  for  Froo  barn  cloantr  litoro- 
furo.  Addross;  JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Osft.  FR-L25‘4 
c/o  your  noorost  bronch  offico. 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

las  Angelos  63,  Colif. 

>  FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING 

Fond.) 


Route 


Name 


I  Town 


I  My  herd  totals  about 


PRODUCE  MORE 
EGGS  AT 
^LESSCOST/  !  ' 
WITH 


ROSE  LAWN 

BIG  TYPE  LEGHORNS 


*  High  Production 

*  Top  Quality  Eggs 

*  Early  Egg  Size 

*  Less  Feed  Per  Dozen 

*  High  Livability 

*  Uniform  Flocks 

*  Faster  Growth 

*  More  Net  Profits 


Does  your  present  flock  give  you  all  these  factors 
which  are  needed  for  today's  egg  profits?  One  or 
two  alone  will  not  do,  because  if  a  flock  lays  well 
but  does  not  live  well,  it  is  as  bad  as  one  that  lives 
well  but  doesn't  lay  well.  Roselawn's  33  years  of  bal¬ 
anced  pedigree  breeding  for  these  factors'  contest 
results;  and  thousands  of  long-time  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  insure  you  top  performance. 

Write  today  for  **Thc  Story  of  llotelawn  Le^hornt,'*  our 
brand  new.  down  to  earth  catalog.  Learn  why  more  profit- 
minded  farm  people  raise  ROSCLAWNt 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM 
R.R.  10-T,  DAYTON  7,  OHIO 


Qrdme, 


Fits  ail  Tractors 


Power  Seed  Sower  and  Fertilizer  Distributors 

ECONOMICAL  and  DEPENDABLE,  pay  for  themselves  with  fast, 
easy  broodcasting  of  grass  seed  (including  brome)  grain  ond  ferti¬ 
lizer.  P.  T.  O.  or  motor  driven.  1  and  3  bushel  sizes.  With  extension 
hoppers  added,  2'2  and  5  bushels.  Send  for  free  literature  ond 
informative  grass  land  booklet. 

THE  CYCLONE  SEEDER  CO.,  INC. 

Urbana  12,  Indiana 


CUT  BARN  COSTS 
by  making  your  barn 


*MECHANOMICAL  —  when  you  mechanize 
your  farm  buildings  with  economical  Louden 
Equipment.  For  latest  on  barn  plans  and 


$ee  your 

LOUDEN  dealer 


equipment,  send  for  Louden  Better  Barns 
Book.  100-page  Book  free,  but  dime  to  cover 
mailing  appreciated.  Write  Louden,  Dept. 
321 2-S.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


lots  here,  for  they  don  t  ha\e  any  shelter 
in  the  winter  except  an  open  shed.  One 
thing  I’m  particular  about  is  not  having 
lambs  that  have  been  in  Speargrass.  If  you 
get  some  that  have  barbs  in  their  wool  you 
have  to  get  a  shearing  crew  in  and  shear 
eveiy  last  one  of  them.  Then  they  go  into 
cold  weather  without  their  overcoats  and 
you’re  bound  to  lose  more.  If  you  don’t 
shear  them,  the  barbs  work  down  into  the 
flesh  o\  er  the  winter  and  they  won’t  bring 
near  as  good  a  price.  In  the  spring  these 
lambs  go  to  St.  Paul,  where  they  are  all 
bought  by  a  New  Jersey  packer  for  the 
Eastern  lamb  trade.  They’ll  bring  the 
Chicago  packer  top,  and  I  think  that 
speaks  well  for  alfalfa  silage.” 

In  the  area  where  -Andrews  farms,  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  something  that  hasn’t  yet  come 
into  popular  use.  It  isn’t  needed.  In  the 
Sioux  Ri\cr  Valley  the  topsoil  is  several 
feet  deep.  Rotations  have  held  the  native 
fertility  to  a  high  level.  Few  farmers  use 
fertilizer  even  at  the  time  they  plant  their 
corn,  .“^t  the  end  of  .\ugust  this  year 
.•\ndrcws  made  a  60-acrc  seeding  of  his 
favorite  alfalfa.  Ranger,  and  hoped  for  a 
rain.  In  the  first  week  of  September,  the 
alfalfa  got  sescral  good  showers.  By  the 
end  of  September  he  felt  good,  for  the 
new  planting  had  second  leaves  and  was 
home-safe  for  the  winter.  “We  like  Ran¬ 
ger.”  says  Andrews.  “It  is  a  big  yielder  and 
it  can  take  our  changeable  weather.  Now 
we’ve  got  fields  of  Cossack,  but  it’s  a  little 
like  the  Russians;  we  get  a  little  something 
out  of  the  ordinaiy — a  cold  snap  in  the 
late  summer — and  it  puts  up  its  ‘dukes’ 
and  wants  to  fight.  It  stops  growing  right 
away  and  starts  making  seed. 

“^'ou  know,”  says  Lewis  Andrews,  with 
a  gleam  in  his  eye,  “there  are  some  bea¬ 
vers  down  there  on  the  Little  Pattee  Creek. 
If  they  build  a  good  dam  and  back  the 
water  up.  I’m  thinking  of  putting  in  an 
irrigation  svstem  and  tr\ing  it  on  some 
corn  and  alfalfa  next  year.  It  might  give 
us  more  volume.” 


J 
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Knsw  AUGER’ 


PTO  AND  ’ 
6  V-BELT 
DRIVE 
INCREASES 
CAPACITY 
UP  TO  X% 

\ 


CONVEYOR 


WAIST-HIGH 

FEEDING 

TABLE 


TRANSPORT  TRUCK  LETS 
YOU  GRIND  ANYWHERE 


CRUSHER 
HEAD 
GRINDS 
EAR  CORN, 
ROUGHAGE 


MORE  New  Gehl  Features  give  you  MORE  for  your 
money.  Join  the  nationwide  home  grinding  trend. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  cutting  feed  costs  by 
using  the  new  Gehl  PTO  drive  on  their  own  tractor. 
NEW  auger  feed  delivery  fills  bins,  truck  or  out¬ 
door  feedlot  bunker.  Great  Gehl  name  guar- 
antees  greater  grinder  value! 

FREE  aOOKlET  -nX- 

- 

AAFri  ro  i 


GEHL  DROS.  MFC.  CO.  ^ 

Dept.  HM>S90,West  Bend,  Wis.,  ^ 

Please  send  me  your  New  Free  Booklet: 

"UP  Co  Your  Profits — DOWN  Go  Feed  Costs,** 


Address . . . .  .Box. .  .State . 


I  Death's  No^e^^  « . I 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  STRAW 

[Continued  from  page  69) 

is  in  addition  to  the  benefit  from  the 
organic  matter. 

“The  new  straw  chopper  attachments 
for  combines  have  pretty  well  whipped 
the  straw  problem  for  us,  especially  if  the 
wheat  is  combined  low.  These  attachments 
fasten  on  the  combine  in  place  of  the  straw 
spreader;  they  look  pretty  much  like  the 
insides  of  a  hammermill.  They  give  you  a 
fine  chop  and  an  even  straw  spread.  W'e 
aren’t  bothered  now  by  plow-choking  from 
heavy  straw  blankets  when  we  re-work 
the  ground.  A  fine  mul<  h  disked  in  right 
behind  the  combines  gets  the  jump  on 
weeds  and  puts  the  soil  in  shape  to  hold 
moisture.” 
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Michigan 

Larr)-  Jaeglc,  Quincy,  Michigan,  organ¬ 
ized  and  now  heads  a  “Straw  Pool.” 
He  and  his  neighbors  have  developed  their 
own  outlets  for  their  surplus  straw.  They 
make  a  nice  profit  on  baled  straw  even 
after  trucking  it  several  hundred  miles  to 
Kentucky  horse  farms  and  to  the  large 
fairs. 

“.Anybody  around  here  can  sell  his 
straw  through  the  pool,”  Jacgle  says.  “We 
take  out  a  small  per  cent  for  overhead 
and  advertising,  like  any  co-op,  but  the 
fanners  get  a  far  better  price  for  their 
straw  than  they  would  otherwise.  We 
hope  to  operate  a  baler  on  a  co-op  basis 
soon.  We  run  small  ads  in  papers  and  we 
send  out  a  lot  of  letters  soliciting  orders 
by  mail. 

“Horse  breeders  are  exacting  in  their 
requirements,  but  they  pay  well  for  good 
bright  bedding.  They  usually  want  tight, 
wire-tied  bales  of  fairly  long  straw,  with¬ 
out  any  chaff  *or  weeds  in  it.  Chaff  makes 
up  too  much  weight  in  the  bale  and  causes 
wet  bedding.  \Vecds  often  cause  straw  to 
heat.  You  can’t  sell  stubble-clippings  or 
even  good  clover  mixed  in  straw  to  horse 
people  or  fair  officials.  They  want  first- 
class  bedding  only,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
a  premium  for  it.  Small  loads  have  been 
bringing  up  to  $24.00  a  ton  delivered  in 
recent  months. 

“Oat  and  barley  straw  is  the  most  ab¬ 
sorbent,  but  horse  breeders  won’t  accept  it. 
It  gets  too  smelly  and  soggy.  They  want 
wheat  straw.  It  stays  stiff  and  light.  They 
shake  it  up  and  it  fluffs  out.  Barley  straw 
mats  quickly,  and  they  say  horses  pick 
around  too  much  in  oat  straw.” 

Pennsylvania 

Herman  Shoemachcr,  who  has  a  small 
herd  of  registered  Angus  cattle  just  outside 
Harrisburg,  raises  40  bushel  wheat.  His 
straw  yield  is  more  than  he  needs  for  bed¬ 
ding.  He  uses  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
new  meadow  seedings.  Convinced  that 
straw  left  on  the  field  harbors  plant 
diseases,  attracts  mice,  and  smothers  or 
shades  out  new  legume  stands,  he  mows 
and  removes  all  straw  and  stubble  from 
his  grain  fields  soon  after  combining. 
The  stubble  and  weeds  are  cut  very 
short  with  a  tractor  mower.  Low  clipping 
favors  legumes,  which  recover  from  the 
crowns,  and  discourages  annual  broad- 
leafed  weeds,  which  recover  from  stem 
buds. 

“What  if  it  costs  me  $10.00  a  ton  to 
get  it  baled  and  under  cover?  What  I 
don’t  need,  I  stack  in  the  field  under 
canvas.  .A  few  years  ago  I  used  to  sell  it 
to  Harrisburg  feed  dealers  for  what  I 
could  get — not  over  $12.00  a  ton  baled. 
Feed  companies  only  want  to  keep  a  little 
on  hand.  They  expect  you  to  store  the 
straw  until  they  need  more.  W'hen  I  found 
out  they  were  charging  2/2  cents  a  pound 
— that’s  $50.00  a  ton — by  selling  it  a  bale 
or  so  at  a  time,  I  figured  I  could  take  the 
time  in  off  seasons  to  sell  it  direct.  Peddle 


see  pages  86-87  for 
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McCulloch 
So  MUCH  Saw 
So  LITTLE  Money 


Diaphragm  carburetor  ossures 
full  power  sawing  in  any 
position,  without  adjustment! 


This  fast-cutting  McCulloch  model  33  is 
a  lot  of  saw  for  very  little  money ! 

Inside  its  bright  yellow  case  you'll  find 
precision-engineered,  extra-value  features 
like  fully  automatic  clutch,  automatic 
rewind  starter,  floatless  diaphragm 
carburetor,  waterproof  hot-spark  magneto 
and  coil,  extra-deep  cylinder  cooling  fins, 
and  anti-friction  bearings. 

These  features  all  add  up  to  rugged, 
dependable  service  from  the  McCulloch 
model  33,  the  professional-quality  power 
saw  that  costs  less  to  buy,  costs  less 
to  maintain  ! 


Automatic  clutch  disengages 
chain  at  idling  speed  for 
safety  and  easy  starting. 


McCULLOCH 

Motors  Corporation 
Los  Angeles  45,  California 
World’s  largest  builder  of  power  chain  saws 


iRjlll  l-EARN  WOOOCUniNG  SECRETS! 

New  32-page  illustrated 
woodcutting  manual  shows  you 
I  how  to  fell,  buck,  prune,  top,  limb, 

and  rip  with  a  power  chain  saw.  For  your 
copy,  use  handy  coupon.  Please  enclose  lOc 
to  cover  postage  and  handling. 


Send  literature  on  items  checked,  plus  name 
of  nearest  dealer.  Literature  free,  except  for 
woodcutting  manual. 

n  Light-weight  farm  chain  sows  (Models  33,  47,  4-30) 
r~l  Chain  sows  (or  large  timber  (Model  99) 

r~l  32-poge  "How  to  Use  o  Power  Choin  Saw" 
manual  (Enclose  10() 
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Better  Yields  from  Irrigated  Fields 


A  modern  irrigation  system,  planned  to  meet  your  specific 
requirements,  is  on  investment  you  con  count  on  to  pay  its 
cost  and  earn  profits.  Most  important  unit  of  on  efficient 
irrigation  system  is  a  dependable  pump.  Every  Deming 
Irrigation  Pump  is  engineered  and  manufactured  for  efficient, 
dependable,  lov^  cost  operation. 


Send  for  Free  Bulletin  No.  800C 

Bulletin  No.  800C  contains  more  than  50  pages 
of  illustrations  and  data  on  the  enlarged  line 
af  Deming  Irrigation  Pumps  and  related  equip¬ 
ment.  The  various  types  of  pumps  include  port¬ 
able  and  stationary  units  powered  by  gasoline 
engines  or  electric  motors;  belt  driven  units;  or 
pumps  for  direct  connection  to  your  own  power 
units.  The  full  line  of  Deming  Irrigation  Pumps 
covers  a  complete  range  of  capacities  from  10 
to  more  than  3.500  gallons  per  minute.  Write  for 
Bulletin  No.  800C.  No  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 


DEMIMC 


The  Most  Complete 
Line  of  Pumps 
,^for  Farm  and  Home! 

I  THE  DEMING  COMPANY  •  510  BROADWAY  »  SALEM,  OHIO 


OVER  ^60,000—  PER  YEAR 

feed  Costs 

RETURNED  TO  THIS  FATHER-SON  TEAM 
BY  REGISTERED 

GUERNSEYS 


Profits  in  Guernseys.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  C.  Fred  Ward  —  a  native 
Vermonter  —  transplanted  his  family 
to  a  small,  2-cow  farm  in  the  Florida 
jungle.  Today  his  son,  Carroll,  and 
grandson.  Bud,  own  270  pure-bred 
Guernseys,  a  valuable  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk  business,  and  a 
thousand  acres. 

A  friendly  contest  is  on  between  father 
and  son,  with  each  owning  his  own 
profitable  herd.  The  DFIIA  report 
shows  these  results : 


3  Generations  of  Successful  Guernsey  BreedersI 

Right  to  left.  C.  Fred  Ward,  foundec  in  1904  of 
Lakemont  Dairy,  Orange  County,  Florida;  Carroll 
L.  Ward,  owner  of  Lakemont  Dairy  since  1924; 
"Bud  '  Ward  (Carroll  L.,  Jr.),  owner  of  nearby 
Lay-Laine  Guernsey  Farm. 


VALUE  ABOVE 

Hard  No.  Cewt 

Lbt.  Milk 

Lbf.  Fal 

FEED  COST 

Carroll  Word  A  Son  77 

9920 

413 

$41  • 

C.  L.  Ward,  Jr.  75 

9133 

434 

379 

INCOME  ABOVE  FEED  COST  =  OVEB  $60,000.00  PEE  YEA* 

Road  to  success.  Flow  about  starting  yourself  or  your  boy 
on  the  road  to  success  —  with  profitable  Guernseys.^ 


fREB... 


1  PROFIT  WITH  GUERNSEYS.  24-page  booklet  packed  with  Guernsey  in¬ 
formation  to  help  you. 

2  NATIONAL  GUERNSEY  DIRECTORY.  Use  of  Guernsey  breeders  who  have 
advertised  stock  for  sale. 


TO  HELP 
YOU  BUILD 

Your  Own 

PRORTABLE 
BUSINESS  WITH 
REGISTERED 

GUERNSEYS! 


3  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  JOURNAL.  Sample  copy  of  valuable  twice-a-month 
magazine  filled  with  Guernsey  data  and  news. 

CLIP!  FILL  OUT!  At  A  I  L  TODAYf 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CAHLE  CLUB 

454  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Send  FREE  information  listed  above  to: 

Name . 

Address . 


I  Town . Stoto .  I 


it.  I  have  a  few  rc,s;ular  rustoniers  who 
use  a  couple  of  bales  a  week,  and  I  deliver 
it  with  the  car  and  trailer  when  I  take  the 
kids  to  town  on  Saturday  exenings.  Eveiy 
now  and  then  I  load  the  truck  with  bales, 
and  get  2  cents  a  pound  by  making  the 
rounds  of  landst  aping  companies  and  new 
housing  developments  and  sometimes  I  get 
an  order  for  a  whole  load  from  a  con¬ 
struction  company  for  eoxcring  grass  seed 
on  new  road  banks,  ^’ou’d  be  surprised 
how  many  suburban  people  can  use  straw 
— if  someone  brings  it  to  them — for  straw- 
beny  mulch,  for  rabbit  coops,  for  frost 
protection  oxer  cement,  for  nexv  laxxns, 
and  the  like.” 


Ohio 

“I’m  a  straxv  dealer,”  says  George  Strat¬ 
ton  of  Coshocton  County,  Ohio.  “My  job 
is  to  supply  straxv  for  industiy.  Many 
firms,  especially  pottery  manufacturers, 
need  straxv  for  packing.  But  the  largest 
industrial  use  for  straxv  is  in  making  the 
corrugated  part  of  cardboard  boxes. 

“Paperboard  mills  buy  oxer  800,000 
tons  of  straxv  a  year.  They  xvill  be  buying 
exen  more,  since  the  supply  of  xxood  pulp 
is  decreasing.  Most  of  the  paperboard 
mills  are  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1952, 
mills  xvere  paying  $19.00  a  ton  for  straxv. 
This  year,  xvith  heaxy  straxv  yields,  there 
xxasn’t  much  profit  to  a  farmer  at  the 
axerage  price  of  $14.00  a  ton  delixered, 
unless  baling  and  transportation  costs 
were  loxv, 

“In  a  season  of  short  straxv  nearby  the 
mills,  custom  balers  make  the  real  money. 
They  set  up  operations  hundreds  of  miles 
from  home,  in  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
or  xvherever  the  straxv  is  heaxy  and  the 
railxxay  freight  charges  not  out  of  line 
xvith  the  price  a  mill  xvill  pay  for  delix-ered 
straw.  The  profit  from  such  operations 
depends  on  efficiency  and  often  on  one¬ 
sided  deals  xvith  farmers.  Most  times  far¬ 
mers  rceeixe  about  a  dollar  an  acre  for 
the  standing  straxv.  Sometimes  a  farmer 
has  to  pay  to  have  the  straxv  removed, 
say.  50  cents  an  acre. 

“The  baler  operators  use  special  equip¬ 
ment.  Some  haxe  a  cutter  bar  and  rake 
attached  right  to  a  one-man  baler,  and 
they  haxe  trucks  making  continual  rounds 
to  the  nearest  railroad  yards.  Some  of  these 
baler  operators  are  able  to  dclixer  a  ton 
of  straxv  to  a  freight  station,  xvith  all 
baling  and  handling  charges  included,  for 
less  than  $2.25  a  ton. 

“That  doesn’t  help  the  ax-erage  farmer, 
of  course.  But  the  increased  need  for 
corrugated  boxes  is  bound  to  result  in 
nexv  paperboard  mills  across  the  countrx'. 
More  and  more  products,  from  electric 
stoxes  to  bottled  beer,  are  coming  out  in 
corrugated  shipping  containers.  You  can’t 
beat  straxv  as  a  material  for  making  corru¬ 
gated  paper.  Straw  gixes  the  best  crush 
resistance.  Chemists  hax  e  noxv  found  a  xvay 
of  saxing  more  of  the  pentosans  in  straxv, 
the  adheslxe  materials  that  bind  raxv 
straxv  fibers  together  and  xvhich  give  cor- 
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rugated  boxes  the  ability  to  stand  rough 
treatment. 

“Straw  is  lagging  behind  sugar  cane 
bagasse  and  wood  pulp  as  a  material  for 
hardboard  and  insulating  board  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes.  Straw  is  not  inferior,  but  the 
processing  costs  are  higher.  When  they 
jump  that  hurdle,  the  market  for  straw 
may  be  a  lot  different  from  what  it  is 
now.” 

Low  Cost  Rations 

The  day  of  the  straw  stack  in  every 
barnlot  is  gone,  but  straw  is  often  the 
only  answer  in  cattle  rations,  where  better 
quality  roughage  is  limited.  livestock 
farmer  in  Iowa  who  markets  500  fat 
steers  a  year  regularly  includes  two  pounds 
of  straw  per  head  daily  in  a  ration  of 
hay,  silage,  corn  and  oilmeal.  “It  cuts 
costs  and  lightens  the  ration  as  well,”  he 
says. 

Straw  is  low  in  protein,  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorous  and  vitamin  A.  Where  these 
deficiencies  are  made  up.  straw  can  well 
be  used  as  a  maintenance  or  holding  ration 
for  cattle  or  sheep,  mainly  for  mature 
animals.  In  fattening  rations,  straw  as  the 
major  roughage  has  been  suc  cessful  only 
where  long  yearlings  or  two  year  olds  of 
the  lower  grades  are  in\olved.  L’rca  or 
soybean  oilmeal  must  be  used  to  balance 
the  low-protein  straw.  In  such  cases,  mo¬ 
lasses  poured  on  the  straw  or  fed  from 


a  nearby  self-feeder  will  induce  greater 
straw  intake  and  will  aid  straw  digestion. 

Take  Your  Choice 

Incorporating  the  straw  into  the  soil  on 
the  field  in  which  it  is  grown  takes  the 
least  labor.  Removing  the  straw  offers 
the  widest  end  uses:  feed,  bedding,  mulch¬ 
ing.  Baling  costs  the  most,  but  gives  the 
only  chance  for  cash  sales. 

Each  year,  the  U.  S.  produces  in  the 
neighborhood  of  95  million  tons  of  wheat 
straw  alone,  in  addition  to  millions  of 
tons  of  straw  from  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax 
and  rice.  Only  a  third  of  the  wheat  straw 
is  used  on  the  farm  or  sold  for  off-the- 
farm  use.  The  rest  is  left  on  fields  or  goes 
up  in  smoke.  Burning  straw  is  not  out  of 
date.  It  is  the  only  means  of  disposing  of 
straw  in  many  areas,  as  in  parts  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  the  Northwest  where  livestock 
use  and  industrial  demand  is  negligible. 
Faced  with  five  ton  per  acre  straw  yields, 
far  too  much  to  plow  under  in  one  season 
without  seriously  depressing  later  crops, 
applying  the  torch  seems  justified  to  a 
fanner  whose  land  is  already  sufficient  in 
organic  matter.  In  burning,  a  large  part 
of  the  minerals  in  the  ashes  are  made 
readily  available  to  succeeding  crops. 


So  lightweight  ...  so  easy  to 
handle  and  carry  about! 

A  practical  low  cost  little  pumper  with  plenty 
ot  pressure  to  handle  garden  hose.  The  per¬ 
fect  pump  for  such  jobs  os  watering  lawns 
and  gardens,  spraying  weed  killers  and  in¬ 
secticides,  washing  equipment,  whitewashing 
buildings,  transferring  liquids  and  dewater¬ 
ing.  Pump  is  of  the  self  priming  centrifugal 
type  suitable  for  lifting  water  by  suction  up 
to  25  feet. 

Try  this  little  pumper  once — and  you'll  never 
be  without  it! 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FRJ£  LITERATURE 
r CC^rTRUcftOrT MfKHINE7Y* c7>MPANY  T 

lOept.  FP-1,  Waterloo,  lewa  | 

I  Please  rush  full  details  on  your  new  PICK  UP  I 
j  PUMPER.  ,  I 

(name  I 


Iaooress 

1 

1 

★ 

★ 

Ttr 

★ 


proved  that  tanners  want 
a  low~€OSt  pro 


Even 


costs  less  than  some  l-Row  choppers ! 


It’s  the  talk  of  the  country — the  way  farmers 
“took  to”  this  low-cost  Gehl  PTO  2-Row 
Forage  Harvester  that  sells  for  less  than  some 
1-Row  choppers.  Any  farmer  would  buy  a  2-Rou) 
that  costs  less  than  a  l-Row! 


Prove  to  yourself  what  farmers  helped  Gehl 
prove — that  this  new  Gehl  2-Row  was  Just  what 
they  wanted.  Plenty  of  capacity  to  handle  tall 
corn.  Ideal  for  emergency  cutting  to  save  crops 
after  frost  or  drought.  Saves  time,  travel,  wear 
and  tear  on  tractor  and  equipment. 

Another  example  of  Gehl  Specialized  Chopper 
Engineering  that  keeps  Gehl  owners  out  in  front! 
Only  Gehl  gives  you  4  attachments  with  the 
famous  5-minute  “Quick-Switch,”  plus  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  below.  BUY  RIGHT!  BUY  GEHL— 
owned  by  more  farmers  than  any  other  inde¬ 
pendent  make!  What  better  proof  for  any  man! 


BUY  RIGHT!  BUY  GEHL! 

Get  More  Exclusive  Features 

“Quick-Switch"  from  Mower-Bor — to  Wind¬ 
row  Pick-Up — to  1  or  2-Row  in  only  5  minutes. 
A  Low-Cost  PTO  2-Row  Chopper  that  costs 
less  than  some  1-Row  Choppers! 

The  custom  operator's  chopper  at  farmers' 
prices.  Increases  custom  harvesting  income. 
Motor  available  if  desired. 


GEHL — Makers  of  America’s 
Most  Complete  Line  of . 
Forage  Handling  Equipment 


r 

u 


Name . 

St.  or  Rt . Town . 

State . Acres  Farmed. 


Tell  me  how  I  con  save  money  with  a 
2-Row  □ .  Send  me  your  booklets  on 
Grassland  Farming  Q  .  Show  me  how  I  con  save 
money  making  my  own  forage  wagons  and  bunk  feeders 
with  Gehl  ports  □  . 


Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  MM-591.  West  Bend,  Wis. 
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looks!  performance!  price. 


•  Prepares  garden  without 
plowing,  discing  or  spading. 


Cultivates  all  season  long 
without  hand  hoeing. 

•  Mows  finest  lawns, 
cuts  toughest  weeds. 

•  Sprays  field,  orchard, 
garden  or  yard. 


Clears  snow  from 
sidewalks  and 
driveways. 


ARIENS  YARDSTER  — AMERICA'S  HANDIEST 
TOOL  FOR  YEAR  'ROUND  WORK-SAVING  USE 

Make  garden,  lawn  and  yard  care  easy!  Powered  by  famous-make 
2  h.p.  engine.  Twc  10"  cog-fire  wheels  with  2-speed  wheel  drive. 
You  merely  guide  if!  Your  Yardsfer  does  all  fhe  work!  Rugged  all- 
sfeel  consfrucfion — builf  fo  give  you  years  of  dependable,  frouble- 
free  service.  Inferchangeable  affachmenfs  on  and  off  in  a  jiffy! 

ROTARY  TILLER.  Tills  12"  wide  up  to  6"  deep.  Improved  "L"  tines. 
All-steel  hood.  Fingertip  tiller  idling  clutch. 

ROTARY  MOWER.  20"  size.  Aluminum  housing.  Two  support 
wheels.  Removable  front  guard.  All-steel  blade. 

POWER  SPRAYER.  Heavy  duty.  5-gal.  capacity.  200-lb.  pressure. 
Mounted  on  all-purpose  carrycar. 

ROTARY  SNO-THRO.  All  s^eel.  16”  cut.  Will  throw  (not  blow) 
slush  and  snow  up  to  15’  away.  4-blade  rotor.  Centrifugal  clutch. 
Adjustable  deflector  chute. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 

ARIENS  COMPANY,  117  CALUMET  ST.,  BRILLION,  WISC. 


MINERALS  LI\  ESTOCK  NEED 

{Continued  from  page  65 j 

trace  mineralized  salt  be  used  ...  in  any  program  in  which  poor 
quality  roughage  is  used.”  The  commercial  mixes  arc  recom¬ 
mended  rather  than  home  mixing  because  of  the  equipment 
needed  to  weigh  and  mix  the  small  amounts  of  the  trace  minerals. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  blanket  cndoi'semcnt  of  cvcr>’  high-priced 
shotgun  mineral  mixture  on  the  market.  The  essential  elements 
in  any  mineral  mixture  are  salt,  iodine,  cobalt,  copper,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  calcium.  In  some  places,  as  in  the  New  England 
states,  the  copper  won’t  be  necessary’;  in  others  iron  may  have 
to  be  added.  The  only  way  to  really  tell  is  by  an  analysis  of  the 
feeds.  This  is  a  costly,  time-consuming  operation,  and  it  is  cheaper 
to  buy  insurance  by  getting  the  suspected  deficient  elements  in 
the  mixture.  One  of  the  old  line,  reputable  mineral  manufactur¬ 
ing  finns  goes  by  the  rule  “if  it  might  do  good,  if  it  can’t  do  harm 
and  it  is  not  costly,  we  use  it.”  This  seems  to  be  a  common  sense 
approach  for  any  feeder. 

What  about  the  chemical  compounds  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  more  common  commercial  mineral  mixtures?  Can  they 
be  assimilated  by  the  animals?  In  general,  yes.  If  you  have  any 
suspicions  send  the  analysis  tag  that  comes  with  the  mixture  to 
your  state  experiment  station  for  an  opinion.  Some  of  the  experts 
don’t  like  to  see  the  iron  in  a  mixture  in  the  form  of  iron  oxide. 
Iron  oxide,  they  say.  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  they  feel  that 
ferrous  sulphate  is  a  more  readily  available  form.  The  feeling 
is  hardly  unanimous,  however,  and  a  similar  division  of  opinion 
can  be  found  on  other  compounds. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  a  dose  of  too  much  in  the  way 
of  minerals  could  have  an  inhibiting  effect,  but  that  is  not  to  be 
feared  with  those  mentioned  here.  It  is  true  also  that  an  imbal¬ 
ance  can  cause  trouble.  For  e.xample.  stock  need  calcium  and 
phosphorus  in  a  ratio  of  approximately  two  units  of  calcium  to 
one  of  phosphorus.  The  prime  concern  of  the  feeder,  though,  is 
to  see  that  his  stock  get  enough  of  the  minerals  they  need.  It 
will  be  only  the  rare  case  where  imbalances  occur. 

How  Much  Do  They  Cost? 

The  most  touching  question  in  all  this  is  how  much  should  I  pay 
for  a  mineral  mix?  Certainly  you  should  not  pay  the  fantastic 
prices  of  $12  to  $14  per  hundred  charged  for  some  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  mixtures.  Many  of  these  are  loaded  with  completely 
unnecessary’  elements  for  which  the  manufacturer  tacks  on  an 
outlandish  price.  Good  mixtures  containing  all  the  minerals 
mentioned  above,  together  with  something  like  sodium  bicarbo¬ 
nate  to  aid  digestion  and  molasses  or  petrolatum  to  act  as  a 
binder,  sell  for  something  like  $3.50  to  $8.00  per  hundred.  Trace 
mineralized  salts  can  be  bought  for  $3  to  $5  per  hundred;  ground 
limestone  costs  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  and  steamed 
bone  meal,  a  good  source  of  phosphorus,  can  currently  be  bought 
for  about  five  cents  a  pound.  .Any  salesman  who  tries  to  sell  a 
mineral  mixture  for  more  than  $8  is  peddling  a  lot  of  chrome 
rather  than  straight  engine  power. 

How  should  they  be  fed  is  another  good  question.  You  can 
self  feed  from  a  mineral  box  or  with  a  block  type  of  mineral. 
This  is  fine  if  the  stock  get  enough.  But  it  frequently  happens, 
even  with  animals  that  arc  suffering  from  an  acute  deficiency, 
that  the  sto<  k  find  the  mixture  unpalatable  and  refuse  to  cat  it. 
The  alternative  is  to  mix  the  minerals  with  the  feed. 

Just  exactly  which  minerals  you  as  an  individual  farmer  should 
feed  is  a  tough  question  to  answer.  The  only  way  to  find  out 
definitely,  as  was  said  before,  would  be  to  have  an  analysis  made 
of  your  feeds  or  to  take  a  blood  test  of  your  livestock.  This  is 
impractical  in  most  cases.  Your  county  agent  or  state  agricultural 
experiment  station  can  advise  you  as  to  any  known  mineral 
deficiencies  in  your  territory’.  This  infonnation,  together  with  the 
rules  of  thumb  stated  below'  are  about  the  best  available  guides 
at  this  time.  Be  extremely  wary’  of  the  indixidual  who  would 
tell  you — for  a  fee,  of  course — exactly  what  minerals  your  stor  k 
need  and  the  precise  amounts. 


The  National  Research  Council,  2101 
Constitution  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C., 
publishes  a  series  of  booklets  that  gives  the 
nutrient  requirements  for  poultry-,  swine, 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  foxes 
and  mink,  and  dogs.  These  published  data 
are  the  figures  with  which  animal  nutri¬ 
tionists  arm  themselves  when  they  attempt 
to  work  out  a  laboratory  analysis  of  the 
percentage  of  required  minerals  in  any 
given  feed.  They  are  probably  the  best 
thing  in  their  line  that  a  farmer  can  put 
his  hand  on  today,  but  in  most  cases  they 
would  be  of  little  more  use  to  him  than  a 
slide  rule  in  the  hands  of  a  second  grader. 
The  “proof-sheet”  reproduced  below 
shows  an  analysis  of  a  ration  for  100-pound 


Calcium  and  Phosphorus  in  a  Practical 
Ration  for  100-lb.  Pigs 


Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Lbs.  in 

Lbs.  in 

Ingredient 

Lbs. 

Pet. 

nation 

Pet. 

Ration 

Corn  . 

75 

.01 

.0075 

.25 

.187 

Soybean  Meal  17 

_2 

.034 

.65 

.11 

.\lfalfa 

5 

1.5 

.075 

.2 

.01 

Tankage 

2.5 

6.0 

.15 

3.0 

.075 

\"itamin 

Premix 

0.5 

To:al 

100 

.2665 

.382 

Per  lb. 

0.27% 

0.38% 

Natl.  Research 

Council 

Recommendations 

0.66% 

0.44% 

Pet.  of  Requirements 

in  Ration 

41% 

86% 

While  the  above  ration  is  quite  adequate 
in  protein,  vitamins,  etc.,  it  is  ver\'  deficient 
in  calcium  and  phosphorus.  It  supplies  less 
than  half  the  needed  calcium  and  only  86 
per  cent  of  the  phosphorus.  The  trace 
mineral  requirements  are  so  variable  that 
they  are  not  subject  to  simple  mathemat¬ 
ical  computation  in  this  manner.  They 
may  also  be  low  depending  upon  the 
fertility  of  the  fields  where  the  feeds  were 
grown. 


How  DOANE 
serves  FARM  OWNERS 


MANAGES  FARMS 


for  absentee  owners — Selects 
capable  feirm  operators — Tests 
soils  for  lime  and  fertilizer  requirements — Develops 
profitable  farm  operating  programs  —  Supervises 
crop  and  livestock  operations,  building  and  fence 
repairs,  purch^tse  of  supplies,  marketing  of  crops 
and  livestock,  soil  and  land  improvement  measures — 
Relieves  owners  of  time-consuming  details  and 
worry.  FAK.M  PROBLEMS  is  Doane’s  business. 

•  DEVELOPS  DETAILED  FARM  OPERATING 

DRnftRAM^  for  those  who  look  after  their 
PnUUnAm»  farms. 


•  APPRAISES  FARMS  for  long-term  earning  value 
APPRAIACA  rAnma  for  current  sales  value. 

Helps  purchasers  of  farms  avoid  mistakes. 

•  CONSULTATION  AND  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

on  any  farm  problem — functional  buildings — field 
or  farmstead  arrangement — soil  building — pasture 
renovation  —  cutting  labor  costs  —  livestock  share 
operations. 


J.  H.  Brooks 
One  of  62  Profes$ional 
Doane  Farm  Managers. 


The  Cost 

Doane  Management 
Services  are  return¬ 
ing  to  farm  owners 
many  times  their 
cost  in  additional 
farm  income — plus 
freedom  from  worry. 
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FREE— Farm  or  Ranch  Management  Check  Sheet 

If  you  would  like  a  check  sheet  with  which  to  check  your  farm  for 
your  own  information,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  one.  No  obligation. 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Bex  M-1,  5142  Delmor  Blvd  .  •  St.  Leeis  B,  Me. 


Fi.ld  Officti:  Ames,  la.;  Arlington,  Tex.;  Aurora,  III.;  Austin.  Minn.;  Carthage,  Mo.; 
Champaign,  III.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Des  Moines,  la.;  Dexter,  Mo.;  Doylestown,  Pa.; 
Galesburg,  III.;  Jerseyville,  III.;  Lake  Wales,  Fla.;  Mankato,  Minn.;  Marshall,  Mo.; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Mt.  Pleasant,  la.;  Oregon.  III.;  Ottumwa,  la.;  Quincy,  III.;  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.;  Spencer,  la.;  Springfield,  III.;  Tipton,  la.;  Waterloo,  la.;  Webster 
City,  la.;  Winterset.  la. 


pigs  made  on  the  basis  of  these  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  figures  for  the  protein  and 
mineral  contents  are  from  “FccdstufFs’  ” 
1954  Analysis  Table.  In  gauging  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  these  figures  remember  that  the 
calcium  content  of  alfalfa  has  been  found 
to  run  from  0.5  to  3.0  per  cent  and  that 
soybeans  may  vary  as  much  as  65  per  cent 


J 

---c  \ 
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Salt’s  fine,  but  she  needs  minerals,  too. 


in  their  phosphorus  content,  due  to  ferti¬ 
lization  differences.  The  trace  minerals  are 
known  to  vary  equally  as  much. 

Some  rules  of  thumb  to  remember  are 
these ; 

1 )  Salt,  calcium  and  phosphorus  are  a 
basic  need  of  all  stock.  Always  provide 
supplemental  salt.  Calcium  is  seldom  need- 


Famous  Angus  Herd  is  Fed  Sacco  V-19 


Gallogly  Brothers,  Chandlersville,  Ohio, 
have  been  raising  pvirebred  Angus  since 
1937.  They  show  at  many  fairs  and  have 
had  the  champion  heifer  at  the  Heart  of 
Ohio  Show  and  Sale  for  each  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  4  years.  Their  entry  this  year  won 


the  award  of  Reserve  Champion  Bull  and 
was  the  highest  selling  individual  at  $3500. 
The  new  owners:  Harland  Martin  and 
Emerson  Evans  of  Galliopolis.  They  know 
that  good  breeding  and  good  feeding  pay. 
You’ll  profit,  too,  by  feeding  Sacco  V-19. 


SACCO 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


Pf  WT 


EED 


Brought  top  price  at 

Ohio 
Angus 
Sale 


Reserve  Champion 
Bardoliarmera  GB  10th, 
brother  of  Intarna- 
tional  Grand  Champion 
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Mister,  You  Are  So  Right!  You've  Got  The  Best 
Elevator  Value  Money  Can  Buy  When  You  Own  a  .  .  * 


WITH  BIG  20"  TROUGH 

It's  Top  Quality  From  Stem  To  Stern  .  .  . 
Compare  its  many  plus  features  —  Us  amazing 
low  price. 

Cardinal  "Skipper  20' 


gives  you  every 
r  iT  operating  feature  available  in  any  higher 

^  priced  elevator.  Not  one  iota  of  quality 

has  been  sacrificed  to  bring  you  this  big  / 

money'Saving  value.  Trough  lengths— 24,  28, 

32,  36,  40  and  44  feet. 


CARDINAL 

CHOR-BOY 


CARDINAL 

JUNIOR 


CARDINAL 

BELT-O-VEYOR 


ChUBmied 
12  !•  28  (I. 


Choke  dolly  gt  winch-ty^ 
duMis;  hit  ell  iMdclB. 


TOP 

VALUES  IN  THE 
CARDINAL 
JUNIOR 
LINE.  TOO! 


LML  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORP.  coL'u«iiJ“rTV.’,5'o,V;. 


Farm  Owners!  Farm  investors! 

Get  this  NEW  BOOK- it’s 


Yes,  this  new  book  is  yours  without  cost  or  obligation, 
yet  it  may  change  the  whole  course  of  your  thinking 
and  planning  for  the  year  ahead.  It  discusses  such 
important  problems  as  Cropping  and  Soil  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  .  .  .  Livestock  Programs  .  .  .  Erosion 
Control  .  .  .  Soil  Cultivation  .  .  .  Selection  of  Right 
Fertilizer  .  .  .  Harvesting,  Storage  and  Marketing  of 
Crops.  It  explains  how  and  why  farm  income  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  using  the  Opekasit  organization, 
either  on  a  complete  management  or  on  a  consultant 
and  supervisory  basis.  It  embodies  a  complete  outline 
of  services  Opekasit  is  set  up  to  render  to  farm  owners 
and  investors  in  farm  properties.  It  shows  why 
Opekasit  service  actually  costs  nothing,  pays  well ! 
To  get  your  copy  now,  just  wire  or  telephone  our 
nearest  office. 


BETTER 
MANAGEMENT 
FOR 
MORE 
FARM 
PROFIT 


Hamilton,  Lebanon,  London,  Continental,  OHIO. 
Both,  INDIANA.  Georgetown,  Paris  KENTUCKY. 
Charlottesville,  VIRGINIA.  Albany,  GEORGIA 
(also  serves  Alabama  and  Florida). 
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THAT  Give  YOU 

MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY! 

Only  on  a  Papec  Forage  Harvester  will  you  find  the 
famous  finger  feed  roll  that  handles  all  types  of 
forage  faster  and  more  smoothly.  Working  in  and 
out  of  the  rotating  drum,  the  long  steel  fingers  pull 
the  material  into  the  throat,  then  draw  back  out  of 
the  way  as  the  regular  feed  rolls  take  hold. 

Only  Papec  offers  a  Heavier  Cutting  Wheel,  Better 
Knives,  Bigger  Tires,  Patented  Silage  Shelf.  Yet 
with  all  these  features  Papec  Forage  Harvesters  cost 
less  fully  equipped  than  any  other  comparable  make ! 
Full  information  from  your  Papec  dealer  or  send 
name  on  margin  of  this  ad.  Papec  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

PAPEC 


cd  for  stock  on  pasture  except  toward  the 
end  of  a  long  dr>'  spell. 

2)  There  is  always  plenty  of  calcium  in 
good  legume  roughage,  but  such  roughages 
may  be  low  in  phosphorus. 

3)  Com  is  low  in  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  as  are  also  corn  and  grass  silage. 

4)  Tankage  and  meat  scraps  arc  vety 
high  in  both  calcium  and  phosphorus:  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  linseed  oil  meal  and  other 
vegetable  sources  of  protein  are  relatively 
low  in  these  elements,  particularly  calcium. 
Hogs  that  are  getting  most  of  their  protein 
from  these  vegetable  sources  must  have  a 


(iciger-counlers  on  the  Hoof 

If  your  cattle  suddenly  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  blind  staggers  it  may  be  that 
they  are  grazing  right  on  top  of  a  rii  h 
uranium  deposit.  Blind  staggers  is 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
mineral  selenium  in  plants  in  siu  h 
quantities  that  it  is  poisonous  to  live¬ 
stock.  The  soils  with  heavy  deposits  of 
this  mineral  are  in  the  semiarid  regions 
of  the  west. 

The  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  has  found  that  there  is  a  very 
definite  correlation  between  the  occur- 
ance  of  selenium  and  the  occurance  of 
uranium.  W  henever  one  of  the  cows 
comes  in  acting  ‘‘loco,”  showing  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  paralysis,  possibly  losing 
some  of  her  hair,  she  has  veiy  likely 
gotten  hold  of  selenium  and  the  odds 
are  good  that  it  may  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  right  over  a  hunk  of  uranium. 

Certain  species  of  lo<'o  and  such 
plants  as  woody  aster,  gumweed  and 
prince’s  plume,  a  large  mustard,  are 
definite  indicators  of  selenium.  Their 
presence  has  been  used  to  map  ura¬ 
nium  deposits  lying  far  beyond  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Geiger-counter. 


supplementary-  source  of  minerals.  Hogs 
on  corn  and  fish  meal  seldom  need  min¬ 
erals.  Hogs  on  corn  and  soybean  meal 
definitely  need  minerals. 

5)  Hog  rations  usually  need  emphasis 
on  calcium;  in  cattle  rations  phosphorus  is 
usually  the  weak  link. 

6)  Cobalt  is  of  great  importance  to 
ruminants  and  definitely  is  an  aid  to  faster 
and  more  economical  gains.  While  it  has 
been  looked  upon  as  of  no  importance  in 
hog  rations,  it  is  now  given  credit  for  being 
an  aid  in  the  digestive  process. 

7)  Pigs  that  are  on  concrete  will  defi¬ 
nitely  suffer  from  a  lack  of  iron  and  cop¬ 
per.  W4ien  on  ground  they  can  generally 
get  plenty  of  these  minerals  by  rooting. 
The  experienced  hog  man  knows  that  by 
painting  the  teats  of  his  nursing  sows  with 
sulphate  of  iron  the  little  pigs  will  get  all 
the  iron  and  copper  they  need. 

8)  mineral  feeding  program  is  not  a 
cure-all  for  disease. 

9)  Minerals  are  no  substitute  for  high 
quality  feeds  and  a  sound  ration. 


100 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


BOXED  PIPE — The  four 
most-used  sizes  are 
available  in  100-ft.  coils 
individually  packaged. 


The  Case  of  Mr.  \’ictor  Ricke 

Mr.  Victor  Ricke,  of  Franklin,  Minnesota, 
bore  a  somewhat  different  grudge  against 
natural  laws — he  was  highly  allergic  to  the 
stumps  which  dotted  his  farm.  He  had 
worked  on  them  for  years,  chopping  a 
little  now  and  a  little  then,  and  his  big 
team  of  Percherons  had  busted  many  a 
trace  chain  trying  to  pull  them  out.  Every 
spring  Mr.  Ricke  went  out  and  inspected 
his  stumps  to  sec  if  they  had  loosened  up 
during  the  winter.  As  far  as  he  could  see 
they  were  there  to  stay.  Finally  Mr.  Rieke 
reached  the  limit  of  his  patience — so  he 
invented  a  stump  burner.  It  is  apparent 
that  after  Mr.  Rieke  had  designed  his 
stump  burner  he  saw  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  simple  device  to  get  rid 


Picture  Your  Farm  in  3-Dimension  Color! 


Kvery  farm  family  ran  enjoy  thU  new  way  to  KODAK  STKRKO  CAMERA  with  neckstrap 
show  your  family,  your  farm,  your  livestock  in  and  lens  cover  $84.50 

breath-takinfc  3-dimension  full  color. 

The  Farm  Book  Store  is  offerinc  this  camera  KODAK  STEREO  FINE  LEATHER  CASE  9.30 
because  of  numerous  requests  we  have  had  for 

information  on  3-D  cameras.  Many  readers  tell  KODAK  STANDARD  FLASHOLDER  in 

us  that  with  their  3-D  cameras,  they  can  take  inatchintz  brown.  Takes  all  midget  bulbs  7.95 

their  farm  activities  riicht  aloni;  with  them  to 

friend’s  homes,  to  meetings,  to  prospective  cus-  KODASLIDE  STEREO  VIEWER  I.  Yon 
tomers  for  livestock.  Imagine  being  able  to  show  look  at  stereo  pictures  with  this  viewer, 

the  full,  round  rib-spring  of  a  yearling  heifer  or  Provides  brilliant,  lifelike,  3-dimensional 

the  desirable  carcass  finish  of  hogs  you  raise —  viewing  of  stereo  slides.  Battery  operated, 

to  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time!  You  can.  if  it  uses  2  D-size  flashlight  batteries  (not 

you  picture  them  in  3-D.  supplied)  and  a  3V^  volt  lamp.  Has  focus 

The  Kodak  Stereo  Camera  is  finished  in  beau-  and  interocniar  adjustments;  single  ele- 

tiful  brown  leather.  It  has  two  f/3.3  color-cor-  ment  lenses  12.75 

rected,  Lumenized  lenses  which  are  coupled  for 

dual  focusing.  The  flash  shutter  has  four  ac-  KODASI.IDE  STEREO  VIEWER  11.  This 

curate  speeds  to  1/200  second.  Camera  uses  superb  110-volt  model  comes  complete 

Kodak  Standard  Flasholder  with  SM,  SF,  No.  5  with  lamp  and  8-foot  cord,  and  is  ready 

or  No.  23  flash  bulbs  (all  extra).  Takes  20  pic-  to  plug  in.  Has  focus  and  interocniar 

tures  (stereo  pairs)  per  roll  of  Kodachrome  35  adjustments, 'MIghtness  control,  and  color 

Film.  Camera  features  include:  simplified  film  corrected  two  element  Lumenized  lenses 

loading,  automatic  shutter  cocking,  double-  ex-  for  extra  picture  brilliance  and  color 

posure  prevention,  automatic  exposure  counter.  clarity  23.75 

Send  eheck  with  order  now  to  be  sure  of  Christmas  delivery.  (Ohio  residents  add  !t%  for 
Sales  Tax.)  Camera  is  shipped  postpaid  with  easy-to-understand  instruction  book. 

THE  FARM  Quarterly  Book  Store  (Camera  Department) 

22  East  12th  Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 


NEW  INV  ENTIONS 
{Continued  from  page  73) 

flying  up  into  the  nest. 

The  device  will  also  prevent  fowls  from 
flying  over  fences  and  into  gardens  and 
the  like.  When  a  hen  is  provided  with  one 
of  these  hoods,  the  action  of  eating  is  not 
interfered  with  at  all,  as  she  ran  look 
downward  and  toward  the  ground  as  read¬ 
ily  as  she  could  were  the  hood  not  in 
position  at  all. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  hen  is 
prevented  from  reaching  the  nest  or  flying 
over  fences  she  is  perfectly  free  to  scratch 
about  or  cat  at  pleasure. 


meUie 

col9%  ^UcttA%ed 
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YARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO*/  142  Parsons  Ave.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 

In  Canada:  OAYMOND  CO.,  LTD.,  Chatham,  Ontario  —  Export  Solos:  F.  $  J.  MEYER,  115  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  NtW.York,  U.S.A. 


THE  BIG  ADVANCE  in  plastic  pipe  is  PressuRating.  This  Yardley 
improvement  assures  the  some  safety  factor  in  every  size. 
Install  for  the  future. 


SEND  FOR  FOLDER  which  also  describes  Yardley  Pump  Pipes 
—  Twin-du-it  for  jets  —  Sub-du-it  for  submersibles. 


U/lu|  Ceovisf  Unftea.  \ 

Extend  your  farm  water  system  easily  with 

Yardley  ClearStream  plastic  pipe 


Think  of  the  places  on  your  property  where 
water  on  tap  will  save  back-breaking  work,  hours 
of  time,  and  increase  profits,  too.  Why  delay? 
It’s  so  easy  today  to  run  cold  water  lines  to  bams, 
fields,  stock  pens,  gardens,  water  troughs,  any¬ 
where.  And  the  cost  is  less  than  you  think. 

All  you  need  is  Yardley  ClearStream  pipe 
and  a  few  standard  fittings.  But,  remember,  all 
plastic  pipe  is  not  the  same.  Only  Yardley  —  the 
guaranteed-quality  pipe  —  is  PressuRated  to  75 
lbs.  and  designed  specifically  for  farm  water 
systems. 


Flexible  coils  up  to  4(X)  ft.  follow  any  contour, 
lay  up  fast  with  simple  tools.  Accept  no  substi¬ 
tutes.  The  Yardley  ClearStream  name,  size  and 
PressuRating  are  permanently  stamped  right  on 
the  pipe. 


PURE  POLYETHYLENE 

ClearStream  contains  only  the  best  virgin 
material;  has  all  other  plastic  pipe  advantages  — 
Vs  the  weight  of  steel  —  costs  less  to  install  — 
won’t  rot,  rust  or  corrode.  Ask  your  dealer. 
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SHELL  CORN  THIS  FAST.  EASY  WAY! 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BELL'S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller.  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  it  into  the  low- 
built,  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears,  it 
makes  no  difference — 135  to  180  Bu.  per  Hr. 
Shells  enough  corn  for  25  cows  in  15  minutes 
or  less.  Equipped  with  2-Bag  Sacker.  wagon 
loader,  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  as  desired — 
Low  in  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor. 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
illustrated  folder  and  Dealer's  name. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  BELL’S 
HAMMER  MILLS  that 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20r?^  to 
409{r.  Stock  Feeders  and 
Dairymen  can  save  Time. 

Monev  and  Labor  by  get¬ 
ting  Feeding  Facts  toda.v 
from  this  Company,  in 
business  over  96  years. 


^^C.S.BELLCO. 

A1  anufacturers 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


Mechanized  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  On  Wheels! 


THE  fn^Doirell 

P0t*/e/^d40l/e%  PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 


McDowell 

Coupling 


No  hookt, 
latches 
or  gadgets. 


Saves  labor!  Saves  time! 
Built-in  power  drive 
does  all  the  work! 


With  this  new  McDowell  mechanized 
system,  one  man  can  move  the  entire  line 
inuct  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Vinually 
eliminates  hand  labor.  Unit  has  patented 
McDowell  couplings  that  offer  automatic 
pressure  lock  and  seal. 


MAIL  COUPON  for  details 


1-1 


I  Pleas*  send  details  on  "Power-Move."  | 


Nam*__ 
Address. 
City - 


.Zone _ State. 


McDOWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

STANTON  AV£  ,  PITTSBURGH  9,  PA 
MEMBER  -  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION 


of  stumps.  With  a  fine  disregard  of  what 
his  burner  might  do  to  the  grass  in  his 
pasture,  he  added  a  feature,  a  hot  plate  to 
seoreh  the  daylight  out  of  insects.  Mr. 
Rieke’s  masterpieee  is  described  as  follows 
in  the  files  of  the  Patent  Office; 

STLMP  BURNER  AND  INSECT 
EXTERMINATOR 

X’ictor  Rieke,  Franklin,  Minnesota 

SPECIFIC.ATION  forming  part  of 
Letters  Patent  No.  612,575 
dated  October  18,  1898 

To  all  whom  it  may  com  ern: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  V’ictor  Rieke,  of 
Franklin,  in  the  county  of  Renville  and 
State  of  Minnesota,  have  invented  a  new 
and  Improved  Stump-Burner  and  Insect- 
Exterminator,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
full,  clear,  and  exact  description.  ■ 

7'he  object  of  the  ins  ention  is  to  prov  ide 
a  new  and  improved  combination  stump- 
burner  and  insect-exterminator  which  is 
simple  and  durable  in  constrm  tion,  veiy 
eflfective  in  operation,  and  arranged  to 
readily  set  stumps  or  the  like  on  fire  or  to 
highly  heat  a  metallic  plate  for  destroying 
grasshoppei-s.  plant-lice,  and  other  insec  ts, 
or  for  cracking  renks  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

The  invention  consists  of  novel  features 
and  parts  and  combinations  of  the  same, 
as  will  be  fully  described  hereinafter,  and 
then  point«-d  out  in  the  claims. 

Reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  drawings,  forming  a  part  of  this 
spcL  ification,  in  which  similar  characters 
of  reference  indicate  correspondins  parts 
in  both  the  figures. 

Figure  1  is  a  sectional  side  elevation  of 
the  improvement,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  plan 
view  of  th»'  same. 

The  improved  stump-burner  and  insect- 
exterminator  is  preferably  mounted  on  a 
wheeled  v  ehi(  le  of  any  approved  con¬ 
struction  and  prov  ided  with  a  tongue  B,  to 
which  the  animals  are  hitched  for  drawing 
the  vehicle  over  the  ground.  On  the  rear 
part  of  the  vehicle  preferably  over  the 
rear  axle,  is  mounted  to  turn  a  table  C, 
provided  on  its  shank  C*  with  a  sprocket- 
wheel  D,  connected  by  a  sprocket-chain  D' 
with  a  sprcnket-wheel  D-,  secured  on  a 
shaft  E.  mounted  to  turn  in  the  forward 
prortion  of  the  vehicle  as  illustrated  in 
the  drawings.  On  the  upper  end  of  the 
shaft  E  is  set  u red  a  handwheel  E’.  adapted 
to  be  taken  hold  of  and  turned  by  the 
operator  seated  on  the  seat  F.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  when  the  hand-wheel  E*  is 
turned  a  rotarv’  motion  is  transmitted  by 
the  sprocket-wheels  D-  and  D  and  the 
sprot  ket-chain  D*  to  the  table  C,  so  as  to 
turn  the  same  in  its  bearing. 

On  the  top  of  the  table  C  are  pivoted 
arms  G,  on  which  are  pivoted  the  sot  kets 
H,  each  adapted  to  receive  the  shank  P  of 
a  frame  I,  containing  a  concentrating-lens 
J,  hung  on  trunnions  J*  in  the  frame  I. 


FENCE  PQSTS  •  FOUNDATIONS  •  SEEDIMSS 
TRANSPLANTING  •  MANY  RTIEI  USES 

A  Donuser  Digger  will  save  you  time,  labor,  ond 
money  on  every  earth  drilling  operotion.  Augers 
from  4“  to  24'  dig  holes  for  oil  purposes  in 
less  than  a  minute  each.  Sotisfied  users  report 
over  500  holes  per  doy.  Simple,  one-man  opero¬ 
tion.  Strong,  durable  construction.  Tested  ond 
approved  by  tractor  monufocturers. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  pertaining  to  your 
model  tractor. 

Manufoctured  by 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 


505-09  East  3rd  Street  e  Fulton,  Missouri 
'Contributing  to  Form  Mechanization' 


Saves  the  day  that  maAes  the  hay! 


Hey  one  iweth  from  mower  is  processed  end 
"Huffed"  to  speed  neturel  eeretion  end  curing. 
Releins  leeves,  protein  end  cerotene  (VFitemin 
A).  Hey  remeins  toft  end  plieble.  Beets  weether 
heierdt  —  Pul  up  hey  the  seme  dey  —  Geins  S4 
hours  over  pre-Meyer  method.  Sevet  lime  .  .  . 
lebor  ,  .  .  end  food  velue  ~  meket  your  hey 
worth  more. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  end  Prices  lodeyt 


THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  71S2  RNORTOM,  ILL. 


Malicri  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


JOHNSON  GRUBBING 
I'ONGS  are  the  pro\en 
Irest  and  cheapest  method 
of  rlearinK  trees  up  to  9" 
diameter  and  all  brush. 
VLU  TREES  come  out 
easily,  quirkiv.  perma¬ 
nently  —  ROOTS  AND 
.VLL!  No  pirk  or  niat- 
lork  necessary.  Hook  the 

TONGS  around  the 
erowth  and  pull.  No 
freezing  or  slippin«.  New 
swine-aside  brush  plate  is 
specially  desiened  to  Rrab 
small  growth.  Heavy  al¬ 
loy  steel  construction. 
Better  than  bulldozing  or 
Irrg  rhains.  Every  larmer 
needs  one.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  suppiv  sou.  order 
from  us.  PERFOR.Vt- 
ANCE  GUARANTEED  or  .MONEY  REFUNDED. 
Send  check,  -M.O.  No  C.O.D.’s.  VVrite  (or  folder. 

MODEL  *3-1  $10.95  *a. 

(Trees  up  to  6"  Dia.)  use  with  Add  »l.  JS  ....  A  In*, 
any  tractor.  VVt.  16  lbs.  w..t  of  Miu.  ei.ss 


MODEL  92-B 

(Trees  up  to  9"  Dia.l  For  larger 
than  6"  trees  requires  Crawler 
or  half-track  tractor.  VVt.  36  lbs. 


$19.75  ... 

Shipped  Kaprett 
Collect 


RE-BO  MFG.  CO. 


329-B  Madisea  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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rhr  shank  I'  is  adapted  to  be  secured  in 
place  in  the  socket  H  by  a  suitable  set¬ 
screw  H*. 

By  the  arrangement  described  the  lens 
J  can  be  brought  into  any  desired  position 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
object,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  con¬ 
centrated  by  the  lens  to  a  focus  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  object,  so  as  to  highly  heat 
the  same  or  set  it  on  fire.  It  is  understood 
that  the  bearings  G  can  be  swung  around 
on  their  vertical  pivot,  while  the  sockets  H 
can  be  swung  up  and  down  on  their  hori¬ 
zontal  pivot  to  bring  the  lens  J  between 
the  sun  and  the  object  and  also  to  bring 
the  frame  I  at  the  proper  angle  for  con¬ 
centrating  the  rays,  the  lens  being  swung 
on  its  trunnions  for  minute  adjustment. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  burn  a  stump, 
for  instance,  the  vehicle  A  is  brought  close 
to  the  stump,  and  then  the  table  C  is 
turned  and  the  bearing  G  and  socket  H 
are  adjusteej,  as  previously  described,  to 
concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  focus 
on  the  stump,  so  that  the  stump  will  soon 
be  ignited  and  caused  to  burn.  If  it  is 
desired  to  crack  a  stone  or  a  log.  the  same 
operation  takes  place,  the  fo<us  being  on 
the  stone,  so  that  the  latter  is  heated  and 
finally  cracked  by  the  heat. 

If  it  is  desired  to  destroy  insects,  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  a  heat-plate  K.  on  which  the 
rays  are  focused,  so  that  this  plate  is 
highly  heated  and  in  this  condition  passed 
over  the  grass  or  other  plane  forming  the 
habitation  for  the  insects.  It  is  evident 
that  the  heat  radiating  from  the  plate 
readily  destroys  animal  life. 

The  heat-plate  K  is  provided  with  arms 
K,  fitted  to  slide  in  bearings  L  on  the  top 
of  the  table  C,  which  latter  is  rotated  by 
the  operator  manipulating  the  hand-wheel 
E*  after  the  plate  K  is  heated,  so  that  the 
latter  is  oscillated  over  the  ground  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  while  the  vehicle  is 
drawn  forward  ov('r  the  ground. 

The  device  is  ver>-  simple  and  durable 
in  construction,  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  the  several  parts  can  be  readily 
adjusted  to  render  the  device  serviceable 
for  the  purposes  named. 

THE  AUTHOR:  After  several  years  of  knockinil 
around  as  a  farm  hand,  army  private,  merchant  sailor, 
math  teacher  and  postal  clerk.  M.  J.  (“.Mike"!  Rivise 
joined  the  messenger  department  of  Western  Union, 
rose  ^(radually  “inside"  the  company  to  head  the  Errand 
Service  Bureau.  From  his  experiences,  he  wrote  a  hook. 
"Inside  Western  Union."  During  the  last  two  years  he 
has  been  free  lancind  lor  ma:(azines  and  newspapers. 


You  name  it... you’ll  do  it  better 

with  BUTLER 

steel  farm  buildings 


Yes,  you  can  pick  any  building  job — and  a  Butler 
steel  building  will  do  it  better  than  any  other 
farm  building.  Take  cattle  barns.  The  Butler 
building  above,  being  steel,  is  hre  safe.  There’s 
nothing  to  start  or  feed  a  fire.  No  danger  from 
lightning.  Tremendous  strength  of  rigid-frame 


construction  protects  cattle  from  violent  winds. 
Straight-up  sidewalls  give  you  full  use  of  space. 
Cattle  stay  healthier,  produce  more.  Post-free 
interior  permits  easy  clean  out,  eliminates  source 
of  injury  to  cattle.  Inexpensive  lean-to  provides 
outdoor  shelter.  Or  take  .  . . 


crop  storogo.  Rodent-proof  Butler  steel  build¬ 
ings  withstand  heavy  grain  pressures.  Force- 
Aire  crop  drying  equipment  drys  crops  quickly 
at  low  cost,  controls  moisture,  insect  activity. 
Crops  stay  in  top  condition  for  highest  prices, 
better  feed  and  seed.  And  as  for  . . . 


machinory  storogo — equipment  is  fully  protected 
in  tough,  weather-tight  Butler  buildings.  Re¬ 
duces  maintenance.  And  it’s  always  ready  to  go. 
Big  doors  let  you  get  machinery^  and  out  fast. 
Post-free  interiors  make  it  easy  to  maneuver  big 
equipment.  And  for  a  dollar -saving  . . . 


utility  building,  Butler  is  your  best  buy.  Com-  move  out  end  wall  and  bolt  on  new  sections,  with 
bined  in  building  above  are  garage,  shop  and  100%  materials  salvage.  Farm  uses  of  Butler 
machine  storage.  Butler  buildings  are  easy  to  steel  buildings  are  described  in  greater  detail  in 
partition,  easy  to  insulate  for  year-round  com-  a  colorful,  8-F>age  folder.  Mail  coupon — today — 
fort.  When  necessary,  expansion  is  easy.  Just  for  your  free  copy. 


for  prompt  ropty  oddrott  oHko  ooarott  yoo. 

■UTUR  MANUPACTURINB  COMPANY 

73Zt  la.l  IMi  Street,  Keniet  Cfty  3*,  Mitteeri 
yzSA  Sixth  Avenue,  S.I.,  Miwneeeeli.  14,  Minn. 
931  Avenue  W,  Intley,  lirminthum  S,  AInbumo 
Dept.  7tA,  ■ichmend,  CelMemie 
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Plooto  somi  mo  froo  foldof  on  "Now  Usos  for  BuHor 
Stool  Form  Buildings.'* 
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Irrigate  to  Prosper 
Save  Crops  in  Dry  Years 


Improve  quality  and  yield  any  year.  Water 
an  acre  or  a  square  mile  quickly  and  easily 
with  OK  Champion  Sprinkler  Irrigation— 
the  "Quality  and  Pioneer  Line.”  Quick  con- 
neaing,  water-tight  couplings.  Couple  and 
uncouple  pipe  from  standing  position — no 
stooping.  Entire  system  quicldy  repays  cost. 
Makes  extra  profit  for  years. 


Eoty  to  connect  pipe.  Push  ends  together 
and  they  lock.  Moke  water  tight  seal. 


S«nd  for  FREE  Circular — Champion  Corporation,  4791  Shaffiald  Ava.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


OK  CHAMPION  Irrigation  Systems  '"Tree 


SOIL  TEST  OUTFITS 


PEIRSON-MOORE  WAY 


Drying  equipment  engineered  for  convenience  and  safety  ,  .  . 
designed  for  getting  oil  drying  jobs  done  quickly,  satisfactorily, 
and  economically. 

We  have  standard  units  or  can  engineer  and  build  units  to  fit 
your  problems. 

Consists  of;  Building,  Dryer,  Wagon  Beds,  and  all  duct  work. 
Adapted  for  drying  all  types  of  hay,  grain,  seed,  corn  (ear  and 
shelled)  and  ather  crops.  Will  dry  8  tons  of  hay  avernighi  and 
200  bu.  of  corn  or  grain  on  each  wagon. 

Hay  should  be  loaded  in  cj  uniform  manner,  with  cut  edge  dawn 
on  the  wagon  flooring. 

STANDARD  WAGON  BED,  8' x  16'  with  stondord  holders  for  side 
rails.  Shipped  knocked  down  ond  reody  for  assembly  on  your 
own  wogon  frame. 

We  invite  yaur  inquiries  for  literature  or  recommendations,  or 
for  the  name  of  our  dealer  nearest  you. 

PEIRSON-MOORE  COMPANY  •  LEXINGTON,  KY. 


44*lt  Steam  aiaut  iia  ceofii,! 

INCREASE  YIELD  AND  PRDFITS 

pimple/  TO  ^ 

WDRK  FDR  YOU  2 


Use  the  right  fertilizer  and 
the  amount  needed.  Sim¬ 
plex  Soil  Testing  gives  you 
an  exact  fertilizer  perscrip- 
tlon  for  your  land  and  an 
estimate  of  the  increased 
yield  it  will  bring. 


bUmrAKC  hefore  you  buy  .  .  . 
Simplex  it>  mure  accurate,  cum- 

Klete.  systematic  and  mure  for 
'ss  money,  (.ommercial  .'^implex 
Soil  Test  Outfits  are  available  io 
three  Kizes. 


The  Farm  Simplex  Soil  Test  Out¬ 
fit  Illustrated  Is  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  yet  Is  more  complete, 
more  efficient  than  another  make 
of  soil  tester  and  is  lower  In  price. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  •  • 
and  a  copy  of  **The  Fable  of  the 
Diaeuraged  Farmer.** 


THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY 


NORWALK,  OHIO 


SHOP  E.ARLY  FOR  FERTILIZER 

[Continued  from  pa^e  66) 

put  it  through  the  pulverizing  mill.  The 
better  the  cure,  the  more  stable  it  will  be 
in  the  bag,  and  the  safer  it  will  be  to  store. 
Which  brings  us  to  the  fertilizer  which  is 
available  to  the  winter  shopper.  Not  only 
can  the  farmer  get  the  formulation  he 
wants  when  he  buys  early,  he  gets  fertilizer 
which  has  had  time  to  make  the  best  cure 
of  any  fertilizer  sold  throughout  the  year. 
Therefore  he  starts  with  a  material  which 
has  lost  most  of  its  tendency  to  form  into 
a  hard  lump.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  entirely  lump-proof  in  storage:  it  is, 
however,  less  liable  to  hardening  in  its  long 
storage  than  is  the  spring  fertilizer  which 
is  put  out  with  little  curing  at  the  height 
of  the  rush,  even  though  the  spring  ferti¬ 
lizer  isn’t  stored  long.  This  tendency  to  set 
and  to  form  lumps  is  not  nearly  so  much 
of  a  problem  with  the  newer  method  of 
mixing  chemicals  in  the  vat. 

Storing  v.cll-curcd  fertilizer  presents  few 
problems.  Curiously  enough,  the  dr\cst 
spot  is  not  necessarily  the  best  storage 
space  for  mixed  pulverized  fertilizers 
though  it  may  be  just  right  for  pelleted 
material  which  must  be  kept  very  dr\-.  The 
pelleted  or  granular  fertilizer  makes  fewer 
points  of  contact  between  particles  and  so 
tends  to  prevent  lumping.  But  where  the 
farmer  should  go  to  some  pains  to  make 
sure  his  granular  fertilizer  is  kept  bone  dr\’, 
pulverized  fertilizer  stores  best  at  rather 
warm  temperatures  with  nonnal  humidity. 
“Some  of  the  6nest  fertilizer  I’ve  ever 
seen.”  one  srdesman  said,  “I  checked  in  the 
spring  after  it  had  been  in  storage  all  win¬ 
ter  in  the  upper  part  of  a  bank  barn  right 
over  the  warm,  steaming  stable.  It  had 
been  stacked  ten  deep  on  dA’  boards  and 
had  been  sitting  there  for  a  good  four 
months  wlien  I  inspected  it  and  you 
couldn’t  find  a  hard  bag  in  the  lot.  I’ve 
also  seen  fertilizer  stored  well  in  a  little 
shed  type  structure  cut  back  into  the  bank 
of  a  hill,  sort  of  like  the  bottom  part  of  a 
bank  barn  in  miniature.  The  sun  would 
hit  the  tin  roof  of  the  shed  and  warm  it 
up  every  day  and  the  fertilizer  inside 
stayed  in  excellent  shape.  I  recommend  to 
my  customers  that  they  keep  the  bags  on 
boards  off  the  damp  floor  and  from  being 
pushed  against  a  damp  wall;  outside  of 
that  they  can  concentrate  on  finding  a 
warm  place  to  store  it.” 

No  matter  how  well  stored  or  how  well 
cured  to  begin  with,  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  bag-set  and  an  occasional  ver\’  hard 
bag  in  the  lowest  tiers.  Almost  any  pulver¬ 
ized  material  will  harden  this  way  under 
pressure.  Many  fertilizer  companies  have 
an  agreement  that  they  will  re-mill  those 
bags  which  go  hard  at  no  charge  to  the 
farmer  and  that  they  will  make  him  an 
allowance  for  time  he  spends  in  recon¬ 
ditioning  those  bags  which  have  become  a 
little  bag-set. 

Reconditioning  is  just  a  fancy  way  of 
saying,  “dropping  the  bag  on  a  slab  of 
cement.”  There  is  a  ri^I.t  and  a  wrong 
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way  to  do  this.  howev»T.  For  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  most  people  drop  a  ba^  so 
that  it  lights  on  its  end — maybe  they  do  it 
because  the  printing  on  the  sack  reads  up 
and  so  gives  them  a  feeling  that  this  is  the 
bottom.  The  sack  hitting  the  cement  in 
this  position  pulverizes  the  fertilizer  for 
several  inches  from  the  bottom.  Then  the 
usual  procedure  is  to  turn  it  over  and  pul¬ 
verize  the  top  few  inches,  leaving  the  cen¬ 
ter  full  of  lumps.  To  do  the  job  properly, 
the  bag  should  be  dropped  so  that  it  lights 
on  the  broad,  flat  side.  The  sbrnk  of  hit¬ 
ting  the  cement  carries  clear  through  the 
bag.  The  bag  can  be  turned  over  and 
dropped  on  the  other  side.  If  it  takes  more 
than  two  drops,  it  may  not  be  worth  fool¬ 
ing  with. 

“I  feel  that  the  farmer  today  has  every 
right  to  expect  a  fertilizer  which  will  pour 
easily  and  won’t  clog;  in  other  words,  a 
fertilizer  to  match  his  other  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  and  that’s  what  we  an-  all  aiming 
at,”  James  Green,  who  has  worked  with 
both  production  and  distribution  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  said  recently.  “I  remember  when  I 
worked  on  the  farm  with  Dad  and  my 
younger  brother  and  a  hired  man.  I  used 
to  walk  along  behind  the  old  fertilizer  box 
driving  the  horses.  You  kept  your  eye  on 
the  tubes  and  if  it  wasn’t  coming  down 
you’d  give  the  tube  a  little  kick.  At  the 
end  of  a  row  when  >ou  had  to  wind  your 
horses  anyway,  you’d  stop  and  look  in 
the  box  and  break  up  any  lumps  with  your 
hands.  Xtm-  the  farm  is  run  bv  my  brother 
alone  with  a  little  help  from  my  father. 
My  brother  is,  in  effect,  doing  the  work 
that  it  took  four  of  us  to  do  just  a  few 
years  ago.  He  can  do  it  because  he  has 
the  equipment  and  he  makes  good  use  of 
his  time.  He  just  do<-sn’t  have  the  time  to 
wait  around  at  plowing  and  planting  time 
for  fertilizer;  he  has  to  have  it  on  hand 
when  he’s  ready  for  it.  He  doesn’t  have 
time  to  put  on  several  times  the  amount  of 
low  analysis  fertilizer  where  he  could  do 
the  job  quicker  and  at  less  cost  with  high 
analysis  material.  .And  finally  he  has  some 
storage  space  that  he’d  just  as  soon  be 
paid  for.  That’s  why  he  buys  the  bulk  of 
his  fertilizer  in  the  winter.  He  hasn’t  the 
time  to  fool  with  the  occasional  bag-set 
sack.  If  it  won’t  pulverize  after  two  drops, 
he  expects  it  to  be  replaced.  .And  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  paid  for  his  time  if  he  has 
to  drop  a  lot  of  sacks  to  put  them  in 
( ondition. 

“Fortunately,  with  winter  fertilizer, 
which  has  had  several  months  to  ( ure  and 
become  stable,”  Green  concluded,  “we 
don’t  have  tex)  many  problems  with  hard 
fertilizer.  This  material  will  stand  farm 
storage  and  farm  storage  is  the  key  to  one 
of  our  major  problems.  The  .American 
farmer  wants  incrc-asing  amounts  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  because  he  knows  that  it  pays.  The 
only  way  that  we  can  handle  the  demand 
is  to  move  some  of  the  fertilizer  during  the 
ofT  season  so  that  we  don’t  get  snowed 
under  with  our  own  product.” 

Though  we  are  using  over  three  times  as 


When  Tractor  Hydraulic  System 


Balanced  VANE  TYPE  PUMP 


Under  the  very  best  conditions,  cold  weather  puts  a  strain  on  starting  equip¬ 
ment.  Every  part  of  the  engine  is  stiffer,  and  the  cold  seriously  decreases  the 
power  of  the  starting  battery.  If  the  hydraulic  system  has  a  pump  with  fixed 
teeth  or  lobes,  this  starting  load  may  be  seriously  increased  above  normal 

Vickers  Balanced  Vane  Type  Pumps  start  at  practically  no  load.  At  rest  and 
at  normal  starting  speeds,  the  sliding  vanes  are  retracted  . . .  only  after  the 
engine  fires  do  the  vanes  extend  and  pumping  begins.  As  a  result,  cold 
weather  starting  is  much  easier  when  a  Vickers  Vane  Type  Pump  is  used. 

Make  sure  the  hydraulic  pump  on  your  next  tractor  is  a  Vickers  Vane  Type 
Pump. 


Schematic  diagram  of  Vickers 
Balanc’d  Vane  Type  Pump 
showing  how  sliding  vanes  are 
retracted  at  normal  engine 
cranking  speeds.  No  oil  is 
pumped  and  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  starting  load. 


Similar  diagram  of  Vickers 
pump  showing  how  pump 
vanes  are  extended  when  en¬ 
gine  is  running.  Pumping  then 
begins  and  continues  at  all 
engine  speeds. 


Vickers  Balanced  Vane  Type  Pumps 
tor  mobile  equipment  are  available  in 
several  basic  sizes  and  delivery  ratings 
suitable  for  all  farm  trKtor  applica¬ 
tions. 
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IN  THE  GRADE  YOU  NEED 


mnwnwniw*' 


If  you  use  large 
amounts  of  fertilizer  .  .  .  and  if  you 
are  insistent  on  getting  the  exact 
grade  you  need,  you  can  be  sure  of  the 
quantity  you  want  by  placing  your 
order  early. 

It’s  important  to  have  your  goods 
on  hand  when  you  need  them.  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  place  your 
order  well  in  advance  .  .  .  now.  Your 
Intemationml  Fertilizer  dealer  can  ar¬ 
range  with  our  manufacturing  plant  to 
schedule  production  and  delivery  of 
the  tonnage  and  the  grade  you  need. 

It  is  equally  important  to  get  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  can  depend  on  for  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  for  proper  seasoning  and 
for  uniform  mechanical  condition. 
That’s  why  so  many  farmers  depend 
regularly  on  International  Fertilizer. 
Look  for  it  in  the  distinctive  bag  with 
the  big  red  sigq  that,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  has  been  a  symbol  of 
quality  and  crop-producing  power. 

See  your  dealer  soon  to  arrange  for 
prompt  delivery  of  your  International 
Fertilizers,  in  locally  recommended 
regular  analyses  or  multiple  strength 
grades  .  .  .  for  Satisfaction  at  Harvest 
Time. 


DEALERSHIPS 


LJ 


A  f*w  defirable  dealerships  ore  ovo9- 
oble  in  excellent  territories.  Please  write 
today,  mentioning  Farm  Quarterly,  for 
detoBed  information. 

ptent  feed  divitien 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS 

*  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  Wocher  Drive,  Chkoeo  6 


much  fertilizer  as  we  were  before  the  war, 
economists  point  out  that  we  are  not  using 
nearly  enough  to  make  the  biggest  profit 
from  our  crop.  If  farmers  began  using  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  most  profitable  rates,  the  rush 
of  buying  at  spring  would  really  line  up 
the  trucks  leading  to  the  delivery  dock  of 
the  fertilizer  dealer.  Just  to  show  what  we 
arc  using  and  what  we  should  be  using, 
here  are  the  figures  the  economists  have 
worked  out  to  show  the  most  profitable 
rates  of  application  ol  fertilizer  with  com 
at  three  different  prices  and  fertilizer  cost¬ 
ing  about  the  same  as  it  dcK's  today. 


.ipplication  Return  per 

of  plant  acre  above 

Rate  of  nutrients  cost  of 


application 

per  acre 

fertilizer 
Corn  Corn 

X 

P 

K  at  $1.25  at  90c 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

perbu. 
Lbs.  Dots. 

perbu. 

Dols. 

Estimated  current 
rate 

20 

30 

30 

69 

47 

Most  profitable 
rate  with  corn 

at  90c  per  bu. 

105 

100 

60 

94 

64 

Most  profitable 
rate  with  corn 
at  $1.25  per  bu. 

130 

120 

75 

102 

63 

Most  profitable 
rate  with  corn 
at  $1.75  ixr  bu. 

150 

140 

90 

101 

61 

The  estimated  current  application  is  the 
average  found  to  have  been  applied  in  one 
of  the  commercial  com  counties.  With 
half  as  much  potash,  a  third  as  much  phos¬ 
phorus.  and  a  fifth  as  much  nitrogen  being 
applied  as  would  have  been  profitable  with 
corn  as  low  as  90  cents,  it  is  apparent  that 
even  with  our  \astly  expanded  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  we  have  only  just  started.  With  a 


Fertilizer  in  the  hand  saves  time  in  Spring. 


cut  in  cem  acreage,  most  farmers  will  be 
putting  on  extra  fertilizer  to  make  up  for 
it.  The  smart  farmers  will  be  those  who 
have  the  fertilizer  bought  and  stored  in 
the  bam  before  the  buying  squeeze  comes. 

■  The  basic  principle  of  using  fertilizer  is 
known  to  all  farmers  just  as  the  basic 
principle  of  safe  automobile  driving  is 
known  to  all  drivers,  ‘“Keep  an  assured, 
safe  distance  from  the  car  ahead.”  Yet, 
we  have  some  2,000  accidents  a  day  and 
probably  no  less  than  that  number  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  tons  a  day  are  applied  without  using 
the  basic  principle  we  all  know.  So  it  is 
good  to  repeat  it :  ( 1 )  test  your  soil ;  (2) 
buy  the  kind  of  fertilizer  demanded  by 
your  soil  tests;  (3)  use  the  right  amount 
based  on  the  crop  tonnage  you  want. 


FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 

Li^htnini;  m'ver  has  dfstroyod  any  buildint!  fully 
protrrtrd  by  Security  System.  It  yuard.s  ayainst 
new  perils  of  metal  ducts,  pipini;,  etc.  L  se.s  most 
durable  materials,  all  L'L  approsed.  Low  points, 
neat,  almost  invisible. 

FOR  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Green  Guard  Protective  Capacitor  is  the  only  such 
device  approsed  by  L'nderssriters  Laboratories.  Inc. 
Holds  liehtninit  surites  to  Itst  than  line  voltaiie.  pro¬ 
tects  heaters,  lamps,  motors,  etc.  Guaranteed  for 
Hve  vears.  Send  for  full  story.  Security  Mfg.  & 
Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  3,  Wis, 

V!  mi  H  1 T  V  eightning  protection 

^  U  t  I  li  1  I  1  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


'BdltMted-'Biud, 


for 

heavy 
steady 
egg 

yields... 
with  high  livability 

HUBBARD’S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


They  live,  grow  fast,  mature  early  into 
heavy  producers  of  large  eggs  with  high 
laying  house  livability.  An  efficient  egg 
producing  strain  that  will  make  you 
profits.  Also  egg  production  and  meat 
crossbreds  available.  Send  for  catalog. 

0331  breeding  CATALOGS 

Hubbard  Farms,  Box  35  H 

I  Waipolo,  N.  H.  Please  send  j 

1  your  frt«  catalogs  on  Hubbard  Brooding.  I 

I  □  For  Eggs  □  For  Meat  • 

•  KInm*  j 

I  AHfIrass  I 

I  Town _ .Stnty  I 

Cm—.  **All  COUPON  TODAYI  J 
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WHAT  PRICE  PIGS? 

[Continued  from  page  56) 


when  their  rei  ords  for  several  years  were  eonsidered. 

Atkinson  says  the  cost  of  bringing  a  pig  to  weaning  weight  was 
alincist  a  third  of  the  total  lost  of  the  hog  when  he  reached  a 
market  weight  of  around  250  pounds.  This  cost  hgure  does  not 
give  the  fanner  credit  for  manure,  whieii  would  be  a  credit  of 
46  cents  a  pig,  or  for  breeding  herd  gain,  which  would  reduce 
the  pig  eost  by  $1.89.  In  arriving  at  these  figures  he  eharged  the 
pigs  weaned  with  the  eost  of  maintaining  the  breeding  herd, 
in(  ludintt  sows  and  gilts  which  failed  to  farrow,  and  with  the 


NEW  WALK-THRU 

PARLOR  STALL 


Weaned  feeder-pi^s  should  be  castrated  and  have  cholera  shots. 


boars.  The  average  number  of  pigs  weaned  on  all  of  the  farms 
was  6.25  for  spring  pigs  and  6.1  for  fall  farrowed  pigs.  In  arriv¬ 
ing  at  an  aetual  cash  figure  he  used  corn  at  $1.40  a  bushel,  labor 
at  60  cents  an  hour,  and  protein  supplement  at  $5.00  a  hundred. 
Since  there  was  only  14  cents  difl'erenee  between  the  eost  of 
spring  and  fall  pigs,  only  the  costs  of  spring  pigs  are  shown  here. 


hind 

Shelled  corn*  . 

40  per  cent  protein* . 

Mineral*  . 

Labor  . 

Truck  use  . 

Horse  and  auto  use . 

'I  ractor  use  . 

Pasture  . 

Permanent  building  . 

Portable  building  . 

Equipment  . 

Bedding  . 

X’accination  .  .  .  . 

Interest  on  sows  and  boars. 

Tax  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Weight  loss  . 

Overhead  . 


Quantity 
237.98  lbs. 
26.30  lbs. 
.972  lbs. 
2.906  hrs. 
.157  hrs. 
.057  hrs. 
.457  hrs. 
.891  days 
1.081  sq.ft. 
7.6  11  sq.  ft. 

46.00  lbs. 


.97  lbs. 


Total  cost  per  pig  .  .$12.65 

(35  to  40  lbs.  estimated) 

*  Fred  co>ts  alloraird  aiiiuiii;  sow,  boar  and  wraiiling  pig. 

Atkinson  got  his  .$12.65  figure  by  taking  the  average  costs  for 
the  whole  herd  and  di\iding  them  by  the  nuinbcT  of  pigs  raised 
to  49  lbs.  So  it  a  larmer  was  able  to  raise  7  or  8  pigs  per  sow,  his 
cost  per  pig  would  be  less.  In  figuring  his  grain  eost.  he  converted 
all  grains  into  their  equivalent  in  shelled  corn. 

By  substituting  his  own  costs  for  those  used  by  .\tkinson  and 
dividing  them  by  the  number  of  pigs  raised  to  40  lbs.,  a  farmer 
should  be  able  to  figure  what  it  would  cost  him  to  raise  a  weaned 
pig.  For  instance,  if  hin  d  labor  costs  you  $1.20  an  hour  instead 
of  60  cents,  the  cost  per  40-lb.  pig  goes  up  $1.75.  For  the  fanner 
who  has  no  intention  of  going  into  a  breeding  program  these 
figures  only  tell  him  some  of  the  factors  the  seller  is  going  to 
b<‘  working  with  when  he  prices  his  pigs. 


You  will  be  amazed  at  how  easy 
it  is  to  milk  tows  with  this  new 
speed  milking  and  feeding  system.  Streamlines  dairy  chores.  Feed  cows, 
wash  udders,  milk ...  all  in  a  2-stcp  radius.  Feed  hopper  with  feed  bowl 
forms  gate . . .  swings  out  only  21"  to  let  cows  pass  thru.  One  man 
easily  handles  two  milkers  and  four  stalls.  No  st(M>ping  to  milk  or 
operate.  I’se  any  type  milKer. 


^  MILK  30  COWS  PER  HOUR:  Vt'ork-saver  arrangement  makes  it 
possible  for  one  man  with  4  new  Clay  Walk -Thru  stalls  and  only  2 
I  milking  machines  to  milk  faster  than  one  man  with  3  machines  in 
ordinary  stalls. 

Modernize  your  dairy  at  tremendous  savings.  Increase 

milk  production  and  profits.  Decrease  work.  Free 

booklet  explains  operation  and  planning.  VC'rite 

your  copy  today.  mjk  i 
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2  MEW  VALUABLE^ 
DAIRYING  MANUALS 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
2410  Fulton  Stroot,  Codor  Falls,  Iowa 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me; 

□  New  Walk-Thru  Stall 

□  Barn  Cleaner 

□  Cattle  Feeders 


□  Electric  Ventilation 

□  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Silo  Unloader 


■HARRIS 
S€€DS  f#A 


$ave 

money 

-  OMYOUR 
WATER 
Ffj  SYSTEM 


Sove  on 

Nlointenance 


Many  farmers  feel  that  the  advantages 
of  buying  pigs  rather  than  producing 
them  arc  worthwhile.  They  point  out 
that  a  farmer  with  short  labor  supply  and 
plenty  of  feed  can  handle  more  hogs  than 
he  could  if  he  had  to  depend  on  hired 
labor  to  do  the  skilled  work  at  farrowing 
and  weaning  time.  Less  equipment  is 
needed  to  run  a  fattening  operation  than 
is  necessarv-  for  a  breeding  herd.  The  man 
who  buys  pigs  can  clean  up  his  place  after 
each  batch  is  sold  to  slaughter  without 
old  sows  and  boars  remaining  to  carr\-  on 
disease  from  litter  to  litter.  And,  with 
uniform  pigs  on  the  farm,  the  farmer  has 
more  control  and  less  work  in  feeding 
them  to  hit  a  particular  market.  Whether 
these  advantages  outweigh  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  owning  a  breeding  herd  and 
producing  young  pigs  depends  largely  on 
the  price  the  farmer  must  pay  for  weaned 
pigs  and  his  own  farm  interests. 

He  will  be  interested,  of  course,  in  what 
it  costs  the  producer  to  raise  a  young  pig 
to  weaning  weight,  but  he  will  be  a  lot 
more  interested  in  two  other  sets  of  facts 
which  will  help  him  make  the  important 
prediction — zvhich  is  just  an  educated 
guess — as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  be 
able  to  make  a  profit.  It  boils  down  to 
this:  if  the  farmer  knows  his  own  costs 
of  fattening  out  a  40  lb.  pig  to  230  lbs., 
he  automatically  knows  how  much  the 
slaughter  market  must  be  5  months  hence 
in  order  for  him  to  break  even.  If  a  pig 
costs  him  $15,  and  his  costs  of  bringing 
this  pig  to  230  lbs.  are  $31,  then  he  knows 
the  bet  he  is  making.  In  this  particular 
case,  he  is  betting  a  230  lb.  hog  will  bring 
no  less  than  $46  or  20  cents  a  lb.  On  that 
deal,  he  breaks  exactly  even.  If  hogs  sell 
for  19  cents  a  lb.,  he  loses  $2.30  on  evcr\' 
hog  he  sells:  if  they  sell  for  21  cents, 
he  makes  $2.30  per  hog.  Only  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  can  decide  if  he  wants 
to  place  a  bet;  but  when  he  knows  his 
own  costs,  plus  the  amount  he  paid  for 
the  weanling  pig  he  can  decide  whether 
or  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  market  will 
be  strong  enough,  5  months  hence,  to 
justify  his  bet.  If  the  farmer  doesn’t  know 
his  own  costs  of  bringing  a  40  lb.  pig  to 
market  weight,  he  has  nothing  at  all  to 
guide  him  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
buy  weanling  pigs. 

The  next  useful  piece  of  infonnation, 
therefore,  is  the  average  cost  of  bringing  a 
40-lb.  hog  to  230  lbs. 

To  figure  the  cost  of  putting  weight  on 
the  weaned  pig,  Atkinson  collected  all  of 
the  cost  figures  for  this  operation  from  his 
30  Indiana  farmers.  In  working  out  these 
figures  he  found  that  there  was  nowhere 
near  the  spread  in  costs  of  fattening  pigs 
there  had  been  in  the  cost  of  raising  a 
weaned  pig.  Since  the  largest  cost  by  far 
for  fattening  the  pigs  is  feed  and  because 
of  low  death  losses  farmers  did  not  have 
the  same  wide  variation  in  their  costs  of 
bringing  a  40-lb.  pig  to  230  lbs.  For  feed¬ 
ing  out  the  spring  pigs  Atkinson  valued 
corn  and  the  equivalent  in  other  grains  at 


One  man  with  this  compact  12-gaI. 
Paragon  can  effectively  spray  insec¬ 
ticides,  disinfectants,  weed  killers. 
4^  whitewash,  water-based  cement 
paints.  Latest  type  spray  gun  produces 
mist  for  wide  coverage,  or  stream  25  feet 
high.  Pump  delivers 
up  to  tlz  gals,  a  min- 
ute.  Low  priced.  See  j-'i  /r,| 

your  dealer  or  write  .  1 


•  Resistant  to  Fusarian  Wilt 

•  4ttractive  In  Appearance 

•  Superiar  in  Texture  and  Flavor 

Combine  the  need  of  market  and  home  eardener«^  for  a 
fusarian  resistant  melon  of  the  Market  KInfr  or  Queen  of 
Colorado  type  with  the  skill  and  persistence  of  Harris’ 
plant  breeders  and  the  result  Is  Harv’est  Queen. 

A  melon  of  medium  size,  oval  shape,  heavllv  netted, 
touirh  blue--frrey  rind.  Harxest  Queen  has  deep  orange 
flesh,  almost  solid  interiors,  very  firm,  tine  texture<1  flesh 
with  a  deliciously  sweet  musky  flavor. 

Send  for  onr  Free  Catalog 

It  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations,  helpful  cultural  dIrcK*- 
tions  and  the  best  of  the  new  and  older  varieties  of 
vegetables,  flowers  and  lawn  irrssses. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  INC. 

4  Morcten  Form  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1955  CATALOG  iww/ieacOf 


Jacuzzi  's  new  low -cost 
water  systems  give  more  pump 
for  your  money.  Get  that  extra  water  and 
pressure  you  need  for  a  modern  house¬ 
hold  without  paying  for  the  bigger  motor 
and  extra  electricity  needed  on  other 
pumps. 


Get  peace  of  mind.  Jacuz- 
zi's  new  Deeprime  Jet  for 
^  wells  to  300  feet  is  the  only 
deep  well  )et  that  can  reptime  itself 
—even  if  your  power  fails  or  if  your  well 
gets  "pumped  down"  or  if  air  enters 
your  pumping  line.  Adjusts  automati¬ 
cally  to  changing  water  levels,  too.  No 
hard-to-reach  motor  or  moving  parts  in 
the  well  to  clog  or  corrode.  Everything 
within  fingertip  reach.  Nothing  else  like 
a  Jacuzzi !  Don't  settle  for  less. 


For  filling  feed  bunks  (either  side),  upright  feed¬ 
ers,  grain  bins.  Fxeellent  for  relay  from  roinbine 
or  picker  shelter  to  bin,  transporting  grain  to  ele¬ 
vator.  !<pout  swivels  aiiO  deg. — use  as  batch  mix¬ 
er.  Also  for  bulk  fertilizer — unload  direct  into 
spreader. 

Capacity  h3.2  bushels.  For  light  weight  or  bulky 
feeds  or  grain  1  ft.  extensions  can  give  1(X)  or  more 
bushel  rapacity.  Sturdy:  10  gauge  frame,  heavy 
gauge  V  bottom  and  sides.  Complete  with  rotating 
shield  PTO  shaft,  .''tandard  S  ft.  auger  elevator — 
front  mounted.  E:xtensions  ran  be  added  to  any 
height  for  unloading  into  bins,  l.'i"  rims. 


Get  the  facts!  Be  choosey  . . . 
buy  Jacuzzi  Send  coupon  for 
our  new  fact-filled  bulletins. 


JACUZZI  Bros.  Inc. 

4100  Bayless  Ave.,  St.  Louis  23,  Missouri 

rinse  send  bulletins  and  name  of  nearest  deal¬ 
er.  Depth  to  water  letel  at  my  place  if . ft. 


■  II  r  I  I  V  CORPORATION  | 

I  ^  ^  ^  Dopt.  2-G,  Crown  Point.  Indiono  | 

I  Please  send  me  informatiou  on  new  all  steel  ■ 

I  auger  box.  * 

!  Name . J 

J  RR . ■ 

5  City  and  State . I 


Name. 


Address. 


$1.48  a  bushel  (since  corn  is  usually  higher 
in  the  spring)  and  kept  his  labor  cost  at 
60  cents  an  hour — which  most  farmers 
will  feel  is  too  low.  These  are  the  costs  he 
figured  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  weight 
put  on  a  pig  after  weaning: 


Kind 

Quantity 

Value 

Shelled  corn  equivalent 

374  lbs. 

$9.89 

40  per  cent  protein 

31  lbs. 

1.56 

Mineral  . 

2.0  lbs. 

.08 

Man  labor  . 

.8  hrs. 

.52 

Truck  use  .  . 

.  .06  hr». 

.07 

Tractor  use  . 

.33  hrs. 

.30 

Pasture  . 

4.14  days 

.42 

Permanent  buildings  .  . .  . 

2.94  sq.  ft. 

.12 

Equipment  . 

.07 

Interest  . 

.29 

Miscellaneous  . 

.05 

Death  loss  . 

.81  lbs. 

.16 

Overhead  . 

1.37 

Total  .  $14.90 

\’alue  of  manure .  -70 


Total  net  cost  .  $14.20 

If  a  farmer  plans  to  put,  say.  200  pounds 
on  a  40-pound  pig.  he  should  double  the 
cost:  if  he  plans  to  add  only  180  lbs.,  he 
should  multiply  by  1.8.  First,  of  course,  he 
should  check  the  figures  to  be  sure  that 
they  represent  his  actual  costs,  which  may 
vary  some  from  the  Indiana  costs  used. 
For  instance,  if  labor  costs  him  $1.20  an 
hour  instead  of  60  cents,  his  costs  go  up 
52  cents  per  100  pounds. 

With  these  figures  a  farmer  can  say:  “If 
I  put  180  pounds  of  gain  on  the  pigs  it 
will  cost  me  $14.20  a  hundred  or  $25.56 
to  bring  them  to  market  weight.  If  I  pay 
$16  for  a  40-pound  pig.  I’ll  have  to  sell 
for  $18.89  a  hundred  to  break  even.” 

The  last  pieces  of  information  a  farmer 
requires  Ijefore  he  puts  his  money  down 
and  makes  his  gamble  on  buying  weanling 
pigs  arc  some  charts  showing  the  seasonal 
trend  of  the  market  from  an  historical 
point  of  view.  These  charts  on  page  56  arc 
based  on  many  years  of  averages:  perhaps 
nine  years  out  of  ten  run  true  to  form. 
5’ou  never  know  when  the  tenth  and  up¬ 
setting  year  will  come  and  the  seasonal 
trend  sprouts  a  wild  hair. 

With  these  facts  at  hand,  what  should 
a  man  do? 

.Arthur  I.  Davis,  one  of  our  great  geo¬ 
logical  engineers,  said  that  if  you  gave 
one  hundred  oil  engineers  a  map  showing 
oil  shale  strata  underneath  the  State  of 
California,  each  one  of  the  engineers 
would  drill  for  oil  in  a  different  place,  yet 
each  had  the  same  set  of  facts.  The  reason 
for  this,  he  says,  is  that  “each  man  weighs 
his  facts  his  own  way.”  To  the  farmer  who 
knows  his  weanling  pig  costs  and  his  cost 
per  100  lbs.  of  fat  added  as  well  as  the 
seasonal  trend  in  hogs  for  past  years,  the 
crystal  ball  has  fewer  clouds. 

Vet  only  after  the  pigs  arc  sold  will  he 
know  whether  this  was  the  year  he  should 
have  bought  twice  as  many  feeder  pigs  or 
whether  he  would  have  done  just  as  well 
if  he  had  spent  his  time  raising  petunias. 

* 


Higher  yield- per-acre  is  the  most  important  project  of 
every  farmer  today  who  would  maintain  high  profit 
levels!  Whether  it’s  Cash-Crop  acreage,  or  Feed-Crop 
acreage  to  handle  increased  dairy  or  heef  herds,  the 
problem  is  the  same. 

The  solution,  already  proved  on  many  farms,  is  SEA¬ 
MAN  Rotary  Tillage!  On  these  farms,  SEAMAN  is 
the  only  tillage  equipment  used  —  and  has  been  for 
as  long  as  ten  years. 

The  reason?  These  SEAMAN  owners  have  found  that, 
from  the  very  first  year,  their  crops  showed  healthier, 
hardier  stands  and  more  abundant  yields.  And  crop 
improvement  has  gained  steadily  year  by  year.  So 
have  profits! 

Here’s  why  .  .  .  Rotary  tillage  increases  soil  humus, 
improves  soil  structure  so  t^at  tillage  is  easier,  faster, 
and  requires  less  horsepower- hours  per  acre,  year  by 
year.  Fertilizers  are  more  uniformly  mixed  through 
the  entire  seed  bed.  Better  aeration  speeds  the  nitro¬ 
gen  cycle.  And  the  SEAMAN  TILLER  provides  ad¬ 
justable  tilth,  medium,  fine  or  coarse  as  best  suited 
to  the  soil  and  to  the  crop. 

So,  today,  if  you,  too,  are  faced  with  the  need  for 
increased  production-per-acre  —  for  Cash-Crop  or 
Feed-Crop  —  find  out  how  SEAMAN  Tillage  can  do 
it  for  you. 


SEAAAAN  Self-Popelled  Rotary  Tillor. 
Gasoline  or  diesel  powered.  Tills  full 
7-foot  width. 


Husky  3-foot  tillage  unit,  milling  in 
corn  stubble.  TIILIT  operates  from 
PTO  of  2-3  plow  troctor. 


Graii  YiaM-AKrecseif  wkh/lotmy  Wer 


CHECK  the  beneits  of  SEAMAN 
Rotary  Tillage  Today!  As  your 
first  step,  write  for  this  in- 
forntative  boohlet  "leiiefits 
of  Rotory  Tillage".  Send  o 
Postcard  now. 


Aiuminum 

GREENHOUSES 


13  Times  in  the  Last  15  Years,  leading  packer 
judges  have  awarded  the  International  Carlot 
Grand  Championship  to  Berkshires.  Your 
hogs  are  sold  by  the  carload.  Change  NOW 
to  Berkshires  and  produce  more  lean — less 
lard — for  market  toppers. 

Write  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders. 


Since  1946 

The  BEST  greenhouses  available— ANYWHERE! 

YEARS  OK  KLEASTRE— and  profit  if  you  wish — 
with  a  superb  Kteenhouse  that  is  really  inexpensive! 
Easily  erected-  easily  extendefl  all  styles  and  sizes* 
home  and  coiiiiiiercial  models.  A  lovely  and  permanent 
improvement  to  the  home  grounds.  No  rot — no  rust — 
no  paint* 

Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

WALDOR  GREENHOUSES 

DEPT.  2312  SALEM,  MASS. 


AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION 
Berkshire  Bldg., 
Springfield,  Illinois 


FROST.PROOF 

HyORANT 

•  Will  never  freeze 
when  properly  in¬ 
stalled. 

•  Provides  complete 
fire  protection  by 
assuring  running 
water  even  in 
coldest  weather. 

•  Guarantees  ade¬ 
quate  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  live  stock. 

•  Over  a  million 
Vogel  Frost-Proof 
Valves  have  been 
sold. 

The  handle  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  shows  ot  a  glance 
that  the  water  is  posi¬ 
tively  shut  oft  and  is 
your  guarantee  against 
leakage  and  freezing. 

No.  4 

FROST-PROOF 

CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze.  A 
great  convenience  when 
installed  in  an  outbuild¬ 
ing  or  on  a  rear  porch 
of  a  residence. 

A  real  water  saver.  Vi¬ 
treous  china  bowl  is  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  will  never 
freeze.  No  mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO.,  WUminaton  99.  Delaware 


Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmington  99,  Del. 

riea*«^  send  information  on  Vocel  Frost-Proof  Closets 
and  Frost-Pioof  Hvclranls 

MAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

TOWN  . STATE . 


INCREASE 
the  profits 
from  your  Form! 

It  can  be  done !  Using  the  latest 
scientific  and  practical  ideas,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Farm  Manager  will  produce 
maximum  returns — and  conserve  the 
resources  of  the  farm  for  the  future. 

He  will  guide  your  present  tenant,  or 
secure  a  satisfactory  tenant  for  you. 

.  .  .  \Fhy  not  investigate? 

Do  you  know  the  present  value  or 
long  range  possibilities  of  your  fanii? 

\  trained  Rural  .\ppraiser  will  give 
you  the  facts  in  a  detailed  written 
appraisal  on  which  you  may  depend. 
You  need  this  information,  too,  if  you 
are  buying  or  selling  a  farm. 

Write  today  for  full  information  and 
Ibt  of  Professional  Farm  .Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers  in  your  area. 

No  obligation,  of  course. 

H.  E.  Sfalcup,  S«cy.-Treas. 

American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Boz  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


THE  MUMMY  WHEAT  HOAX 

{Continued  from  page  34) 

few  grains  were  planted  they  produced  the 
exciting  giant-headed  wheat  which  looked 
like  the  answer  to  a  Kansas  farmer’s 
prayers. 

.And  before  this,  time  and  again  clear  on 
back  to  1  792.  when  it  was  first  brought  to 
this  country-,  the  wheat  has  appeared  under 
such  names  as  Egy  ptian,  Eldorado.  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Many-Headed,  Many-Spiked,  Mir¬ 
acle,  Multiple-Headed,  Seven-Headed. 
Smyrna.  Wheat  3,000  Years  Old,  and 
others.  Under  one  name  this  wheat  sold 
for  $5  a  single  head,  under  other  names 
the  price  ranged  from  $20  a  bushel  on  up 
to  the  fabulous  price  asked  in  California. 

Poulard  wheat,  hoyvever,  is  not  the  only- 
variety  yvhich  has  bt'cn  palmed  off  as  the 
gift  of  an  ancient  ciyilization  to  modern 
man.  .A  few  years  ago,  a  Utah  farmer  yvas 
shown  sey-eral  heads  of  yvheat  which, 
though  not  branched  like  the  poulard 
wheat,  were  almost  tyvice  as  long  as  nor¬ 
mal  and  were  filled  yvith  kernels  measuring 
a  full  half-inch  in  length.  “.A  few  grains 
of  this  wheat.”  he  was  told  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  man  who  sold  them,  “were  found 
while  excavating  an  ancient  Indian  cave 
in  .Arizona.  It  was  in  an  old  pot  sey-eral  feet 
beneath  the  surface  yvhere  it  had  lain  for 
a  thousand  years.  I  planted  it  and  this  is 
what  greyv.  If  I  yveren’t  a  sick  man.  I’d 
groyy-  it  and  make  my  fortune.  Eyery 
farmer  yvill  yvant  a  yvheat  that  groyvs  tyvice 
as  large  and  has  grain  tyvice  the  size  of 
ordinary-  yvheat.” 

With  trembling  hands  the  farmer  hulled 
out  the  giant  yvheat  and  yvas  grateful  to 
the  old  syvindler  yvho  charged  him 
only  $300  for  the  cupful  of  grain  that  yvas 
to  make  his  fortune.  He  did  not  take  the 
yvheat  to  the  agronomists  yvho  yvould  hay-e 
identified  it  for  him.  These  scientific  kill¬ 
joys  yvould  hay-e  told  him  that  he  had  just 
paid  a  record  price  for  Triticum  poloni- 
cum,  a  yvheat  that  is  not  yvell  knoyvn  to  the 
farmer  because  its  yield  is  so  loyv  and  its 
milling  quality  so  poor  that  there  is  no 
market  for  it. 

The  scientists  could  also  hay-e  told  him 
that  the  first  yvheat  brought  to  the  Amer¬ 
icas  arrived  yvith  Columbus  on  his  second 
y-oyage  in  1494.  There  is  no  thousand- 
year-old  yvheat  in  .America. 

Wheat  of  incredible  age  has  been  found 
in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  and  in  the 
an(  ient  camp  sites  of  the  Syviss  lake-dyvell- 
ers.  None  of  this  yvheat.  hoyvey  er.  yvhether 
it  is  10.000,  4.000,  3.000,  or  even  100  years 
old.  yvill  groyy-  today.  There  are  no  authen¬ 
tic  records  of  yvheat  retaining  its  viability 
— its  ability  to  groyv  again — for  longer 
than  40  years,  even  under  the  best  knoyvn 
storage  conditions. 

This  is  almost  unbelievable  to  anyone 
yvho  has  been  raised  on  the  stories  of 
ancient  yvheat  producing  a  crop  after 
thousands  of  years  in  a  tomb.  But  scien¬ 
tists,  yvho  must  go  by  hard  facts  lather 
than  yvhat  one  eminent  Egy-ptologist  is 
sup|x>sed  to  hay-e  told  a  noted  Gk'i'man 


ROTO-HOE  OFFERS 

m  GRBAT  UN£S  OP 
POWBR  PQUIPMPNT 


Most  compitto  lint  of 
rotary  tiller  equipment 
at  World’s  Best  Values. 

1  NEW  Hummin’bird" 
**  horizonfal  cultivator 
model,  9"  wide  weighing 
only  45  lbs.,  'full  2  h.p. 
engine.  Operates  where 
other  machines  can't. 
Only  $105  complete.  (20" 
ROTO-CUTTER  available 
tor  $32.50  extra). 

2  Famous  Standard  ROTO-HOE,  2  h.p., 
II"  cultivating  width,  pioneer  of  all  front- 
mounted  rotary  tillers.  Complete  only  $134. 
Many  year  around  attachments  available. 

^  New  Model  300  "Big-Brother"  ROTO-HOE, 
3.3  h.p.,  power  drive,  2  speeds:  for  I  to 
2  acre  gardens,  lawns.  Complete  only  $228. 
(24"  ROTO-CUTTER  mower  adds  for  just  $58.) 
Instantly  interchangeable. 

FREE  Write  today  for  catalog  and  name 

CATALOG  of  nearby  dealer. 

ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 

BOX  7  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


AmeHcst  UoJing  Msnu/aeh/per  0/ 

hwti  ^  Softkti  Bquipmont 


fORACe 

HARVESTER 

with  CORN  and  HAY 
attachments! 


I.NSIST  ox  KIXO-WYSK 
crop  handling  equipment 
for  high  capacity,  top 
performance  and  long 
service!  Enjoy  all  the 
time-and-money  saving 
features  offered  In  this 
outstanding  line  of  forage 
hary-esters.  crop  blowers, 
power  drag  feeders 
and  portable  eleva- 
tors. 


Chanie  from 
one  crop  to 
another  in 
ninotes! 


Write 

for 

Details! 


A  flock  of  Hampshire  Sheep  is  the  ideal  diversi¬ 
fied  live  stock  program  for  the  cattle,  hog  and 
poultry  breeder. 

far  Breedera  U$t 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOC. 

72-Q  Weedleed  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


no 


ERA  VEL Y 


wac|ner 


archaeologist,  have  tested  the  viability  of 
seeds  and  have  found  that  wheat,  while  it 
will  remain  alive  longer  than  corn  and 
some  other  crops,  dies  before  40. 

Viability  tests  have  been  made  on  crop 
seeds  collected  over  the  years  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Both  threshed  and  un¬ 
threshed  grain  have  been  held  in  safe 
storage  by  the  stations  for  many  years. 
When  they  were  placed  between  moist 
blotters  to  germinate,  it  was  found  that 
the  unthreshed  grain  had  be«-n  better  pre¬ 
served  by  the  hulls,  but  the  viability  of 
even  unthreshed  grain  declined  sharply 
after  a  couple  of  decades. 

In  their  search  for  the  best  storage  con¬ 
ditions  for  seed,  the  scientists  found  that 
no  single  condition  was  best  for  all  seeds. 
Wild  rice,  for  example,  was  found  to  die 
in  a  few  days  when  stored  in  the  air,  but 
remained  viable  for  months  in  freezing 
water.  Elm,  ash,  and  willow  seeds,  on  the 


MOW 

WEEDS 


PERFECT 
SEED  BED 
IN  ONE 
OPERATION 


5-HP  GRAVELY  Makes  Tough  Jobs  EASY! 

Gravely  does  jobs  other  tractors  won’t  .  .  .  because  Gravely  has  that 
extra  power  for  tough  mowing,  gardening,  field  and  farm  jobs. 

And  you  get  more  when  you  get  Gravely:  All-gear  drive,  power  re¬ 
verse,  simple,  easy  operation,  power  attachments  securtl)  mounted, 
quickly  interchanged  by  only  four  bolts! 


Blow  SNOW 


.21  JOB-RIGHT  TOOLS! 

Your  choice  of  21  tools  .  .  .  used  with  one  versa¬ 
tile  tractor  that  saves  you  time,  work,  worry,  all 
year  long. 

“Power  vs.  Drudgery”  booklet  shows  how  Gravely 
solves  your  upkeep  and  gardening  problems.  VC'rite 
for  it  today! 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE. 


The  wheat  in  this  Mexican  granary  originated  in 
Egypt  and  came  to  America  with  Columbus. 


other  hand,  kept  ver\-  well  when  thor¬ 
oughly  dried.  Some  seeds,  like  the  seed 
from  sugar  cane,  remained  viable  longest 
when  held  in  carbon  dioxide  gas  which 
si'ems  to  act  as  a  narcotic  causing  the  seed 
to  become  dormant. 

Most  grain  seeds  arc  best  preserved 
when  held  in  dry,  cool  storage.  Back  in 
1879  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  at  Michigan  State 
College,  collected  seed  of  various  plants 
which  he  mixed  with  sand  and  bottled,  a 
thousand  seeds  to  the  bottle.  Twenty  such 
bottles  were  then  buried  in  the  ground 
some  two  feet  deep  with  the  idea  of  dig¬ 
ging  up  a  bottle  every  five  years  for  the 
next  century^  In  1920  this  plan  was 
changed  in  order  to  prolong  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  now’  a  bottle  is  disinterred  every 
ten  years.  In  1950,  after  70  years  in  the 
ground,  47  seeds  out  of  1,000  germinated. 
.Ml  of  them  weeds!  They  belonged  to  three 
varieties — V erbascum  blattaria,  commonly 
called  moth  mullein,  Rumex  crispis,  whose 
common  names  are  curly  dock,  sour  dock, 
and  .yellow  dock,  and  Oenothera  biennis. 


Built  to  hoovy  industrial  standards— 'long  lifa, 
safety,  no  sway.  Breakaway  capacity  1  BOO  lbs. 
Long  reach  for  clean  loading,  less  chance  to 
damage  spreader,  truck  or  wagon  box.  Attach¬ 
ments  for  every  need:  Combination  manure  fork 
and  material  bucket;  manure  fork;  utility  bucket; 
crane  boom;  backfill  blade;  utility  box. 

Other  models  for  all  uses — form  and  commercial 
— for  all  sizes  and  makes  of  wheel  tractors  in¬ 
cluding  Cockshutt,  David  Brawn,  Fordson  Major, 
and  light  crawlers.  Swing  loader  for  close-quar¬ 
ter  side  loading. 

Send  coupon  for  full  information  on  Mfogner  loodbrt 
for  your  tractor. 


WMF-1  FARMLOADER 


Fits  Ford  NAA,  BN,  9N;  Ferguson 
TO-20,  TO-30,  A-C  CA,  John  Deere 
40U,  40S;  Cockshutt  20. 

Step-in  design  (get  on  or  off  tractor 
from  either  side  or  rear).  Unobstructed 
vision.  Attaches  with  6  bolts  in  15  min¬ 
utes.  Complete  access  ta  tractor  for 
servicing.  Full  clearance  under  tractor. 
Priced  for  the  average  farm.  Made 
by  world's  oldest  and  largest  loader 
manufacturer  (104  years  in  business; 
over  100,000  in  use). 


Wagnor  Iron  Workt 

1905  South  1st  St..  ^ 

Dept.  f-A,  Milwaukee  1 1,  Wis. 

Send  me  more  information  on  Wagner  load¬ 
ers.  I  hove  a  ...  ..  . .  troctor. 


(Moke) 
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EWISCONSIN 

HEAVY-DUTY 

are  ^eA't 

for  FARM  EQUIPMIHT 


iff 


YOU  GET  Heavy-3uty  Variable  Load  “Lugging  Power”  for  oper¬ 
ating  combines,  hay  balers,  insecticide  sprayers,  forage  harvesters 
and  various  other  machines  that  work  under  variable  loads  which 
may  increase  considerably  above  the  normal  engine  horsepower  load. 

When  the  going  gets  tough  and  the  engine  really  has  to  go  to  work 
is  when  Wisconsin  Engines  show  what  they're  made  of!  When  sudden 
shock-loads  slow  down  the  engine  and  the  torque  increases,  your 
Wisconsin  Heovy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engine  has  the  “Lugging  Power” 
that  hongs  on  like  a  team  of  mules  leaning  into  the  harness  ,  .  .  and 
pulls  through  without  loss  of  efficiency  or  stalling.  This  can  be  im¬ 
portant  when  you  are  working  against  time  and  weather. 

YOU  GET  Dependable  Continuous  Heavy-Duty  Service  for  oper¬ 
ating  irrigation  pumps,  centrifugal  pumps,  standby  electric  power  units 
and  other  equipment  requiring  continuous,  uniform-load  power  service. 

YOU  GET  Power  to  Fit  the  Job  and  the  Machine  —  plus  the  most 
efficient  AIR-COOLING  at  aU  engine  speeds  within  the  engine's 
work-lead  operating  range. 

YOU  GET  Top  Performance  Under  All  Weather  Conditions,  plus 
low-cost  maintenance  and  long  engine  life. 

YOU  GET  Quickly  Available  Service  through  Authorized  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Engine  Dealers  and  the  dealers  of  farm  equipment  manufacturers 
who  use  these  engines  for  powering  their  equipment. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  Why  Wisconsin  Engines  ore  Best  for  youf 
Form  Equipment  .  ,  .  reosons  why  you  should  specify  “Wisconsin"  when 
you  buy  new  power  machinery.  Write  for  free  copy  of  Wisconsin  Engine 
Bulletin  No.  S-164. 


Heavy-Duty  Voriable  lood  lug¬ 
ging  Power,  01  supplied  on  this 
M-M  ”69  '  Horvester. 


Another  Variable  load  opplico- 
Stion  is  this  New  Hollond  "Gross 
Eoter"  Foroge  Horvester. 


This  Wisconsin-powered  Corver 
irrigation  pump  illustrates  o 
Heavy-Duty  Continuous  load- 


MOW!  DO  YOUR  OWN  LANDSCAPING  and  GARDENING 


o 50% 


•  ••  and  Save  Up  To 

Famous  South -Michigan  Nursery  tells  you  how  in  a  big,  new 
Color  Catalog  which  is  Yours  FREE !  Lists  America’s  outstand¬ 
ing  bargains  in  beautiful  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hedges,  Roses, 
Flowering  Ornamental  Trees.  Over  30,000  planting-size  Ever¬ 
greens  to  choose  from,  as  low  as  $2.50  for  sturdy  4-year-old, 
to  2  ft.  tall.  Beat  the  high  cost  of  living  by  raising  your 
own  fruit  60  to  90  days  after  you  plant  our  Bearing  Age  and 
Size  Plants!  Get  FREE  Catalog.  Mail  Coupon  Now! 


SOUTH  MCHIGAN  NURSERY,  Boi  95 

I  N«w  Buffal*,  Michigan 

I  Please  rush  me,  free  and  postpaid,  your  new  Col-  ChSCk  Off  yOUT  ChOiCB— $1  OB. 
I  Selections  25  Everbesring  Strawberries.  .  .  □ 


LOOK!  Extra  Special  Bargains,  Postpaid 

Check  off  your  choice— $2  ea. 


checked  on  money  back  guarantee. 


SO  June-besring  Strawberries  . 


Total  amount  enclosed  $ .  7  Dwarf  Iris  (mixed). 

10  Norway  Spruce 


Ctfy. 


.Zone _ State  . 


(3-year-olds). 

5  Colo.  Blue  Spruce  (2-yrs). 
5  (k>ncord  Grapes  (2-yrs.).  . 
3  Cushion  Mums 

(pink,  red,  yellow) 


25  Asparagus  Roots  ( 2-yr-old ) .  □ 
25  Cumberland  Black 

Raspberries  (l-yr-dd)  ,  .  □ 
SO  MIXED  Gladiolus  (BIm.  size)  □ 
2  Blueberry  Plants  (2-yr-old) .  □ 
/Everblooming  Roses  (2-yr- 

old  No.  2,  Mixed)  .  .  □ 
100  Dunlap  Strawberry  Plants  .  ,  □ 
1(X)  Robinson  Strawberry  Plants.  □ 


which  is  better  known  as  e\  ening  primrose, 
feverplant,  or  eofiee  plant. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  weeds  sur¬ 
vived  so  long.  In  all  of  the  tests  it  has  been 
found  that  the  seed  from  wild  plants  re¬ 
mained  alive  longer  than  seed  from  our 
cultivated  varieties.  .As  most  farmers  have 
suspected,  plowing  under  weeds  so  det'p 
that  they  can’t  grow  simply  delays  them 
for  a  few  years  or  e\en  a  few  decades  until 
they  are  plowed  up  again. 

Until  recently,  the  record  for  retaining 
the  ability  to  germinate  after  long  storage 
was  held  by  a  wild  pea  seed  which  had 
been  eollei  ted  by  a  French  naturalist  in 
1776  and  stored  at  the  National  Museum 
in  Paris.  .After  158  years,  this  seed  was 
still  able  to  germinate,  send  out  roots  and 
grow.  I’his  record  was  shattered  when  Dr. 
Ichiro  Ohga,  a  Japanese  botanist,  scarified 
the  hard  coating  on  some  lotus  seed  found 
in  an  ancient  lake  bottom  in  Manchuria, 
planted  them,  and  produced  a  beautiful 
plant  with  a  delicate  pink  flower.  Some  of 
the  seeds  in  this  And  were  sent  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Nuclear  Studies  in  Chicago  and, 
by  the  radiocarbon  dating  method,  were 
found  to  be  around  1,040  years  old! 

So,  when  the  fast-talking  huckster  comes 
around  with  his  Mummy  Wheat  direct 
from  the  solar  ship  of  Kufu,  don’t  buy 
any  unless  he  can  prove  that  Kufu  made 
a  practice  of  crossing  his  wheat  with  lotus 
plants. 


HOW  TO  LOAD  A  COW 

(Continued  fiom  pane  33) 

.Achilles  heel.”  he  said  with  total  disregard 
for  mi.xed  metaphors.  “Twisting  the  tail 
is  sort  of  a  standard  practice  with  some 
truckers,  but  it  isn’t  the  only  thing  that’s 
done  to  them.  I’nc  seen  stubborn  cows 
lie  down  right  in  the  middle  of  the  loading 
chute.  .An  electric  prod  will  usualh'  get 
them  up  on  their  feet  again,  but  if  you 
haven’t  got  one  you  can  stretch  her  tail 
out  straight,  put  your  foot  on  it  and  roU 
it  back  and  forth.  Maybe  I  shouldn’t  say 
back  and  forth  bee  ause  she  will  usually  be 
on  her  feet  before  you  can  roll  forth. 
When  she  is  on  her  feet  and  balky,  one 
way  to  get  her  to  inox'e  forward  is  to 
stretch  out  her  tail  and  rub  up  and  down 
its  length;  another  is  to  sandwich  the  tail 
firmly  between  two  round  sticks  and  run 
them  down  oxer  the  bumps.  I  knoxv  it 
hurts  her,  but  it  don’t  hurt  her  half  as 
much  as  poking  and  beating  does. 

“One  painless  xvay  that  can  be  used  to 
get  a  eoxx  up  a  loading  rhutc,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  to  blindfold  her  and  then  lead 
her  up  the  ramp.  This  is  more  often  done 
xvith  a  bull  xvhen  he  gets  stubborn.  The 
xvay  xve  usually  load  a  bull  is  to  run  a  rope 
through  his  nose  ring  and  around  his 
neck;  the  other  end  goes  through  a  ring 
at  the  front  end  of  the  truck  and  out  to 
the  ground  so  that  one  man  can  be  safe 
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Get  to  market  early 


General  Electric  heating  cable  sets 
help  produce  healthy  seedlings  in  a  hurry 


G-E  heating  cable  sets  can  help  you  get  uniform,  as  well  as  faster-growing, 
your  produce  to  market  early — in  plenty  plants. 

of  time  for  top-price  selling.  Use  them  G-E  heating  cable  sets  are  simply 

to  supply  beneficial  bottom  heat  in  hot-  laid  below  the  soil  surface,  and  plugged 
beds,  cold  frames,  and  greenhouses  to  into  a  110- or  220- volt  outlet.  A  thermo¬ 
speed  seed  germination,  force  more  stat  can  be  used  to  make  the  operation 
seeds  to  germinate,  and  produce  more  automatic. 

Cold  Weather  Uses  Give  Double  Value 

During  cold  weather,  use  your  heating  cable  sets  to:  * 

•  Protect  pipot,  valvos,  and  pumps  from  frooxing  and  bursting. 

•  Guard  against  roof  looks  and  oavo  damage  caused  by  ice  accumulations. 

e  Keep  watering  troughs  from  freezing,  and  keep  the  water  at  drinking  temperature.  Keep 
feed  additives  fluid. 

•  Keep  concrete  floors  warm  and  dry  in  barns,  kennels,  central  farrowing  houses,  and  poultry 
houses.  A  convenient  heat  source  for  brooders,  too. 

You’ll  use  this  portable  “put- it- where-  sets,  or  write  for  further  information 
you-want-it”  heat  source  the  year  to  Section  D115-W30,  Construction 
around.  Ask  your  hardware  or  farm  Materials  Division,  General  Electric 
equipment  dealer  for  G-E  heating  cable  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 

“^Ogress  fs  Our  Most  /mportant  T^oducf- 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


THESE  TWO  CELERY  PLANTS  are  both  26  days  old.  They  were 
grown  from  the  same  seed  in  immediately  adjacent  flotbeds.  The 
bed  that  produced  the  bigger,  faster-growing  plants,  like  the  one 
at  the  left,  was  heated  with  G-E  heating  cable  sets.  The  smaller 
plant  is  typical  of  those  grown  in  the  manure-heated  bed. 

'  G-E  HEATING  CABLE  SETS  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 
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GROWN  SUCCESSFULLY  FROM 
MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 


america's 
best-tasting'^ 
sweet  corn! 

SENECA 

CHIEF'^ 


DEVELOPED  BY 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

LEADING  BREEDERS 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 


Here's  the  tenderest,  most  delicious, 
sweet  corn  you  ever  tested!  A  customer  in  Illinois 
writes.  "Your  Seneca  Chief  is  the  best  sweet 
corn  we  have  ever  eaten  .  .  .  it's  tops."  (We  have 
equally  fine  testimonials  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  union!) 

Ears  ore  S'/s"  long  with  12-14  rows  of  deep, 
narrow,  tender  kernels.  Holds  in 
eating  condition  on  stalk  longer  than 
any  other  variety! 


□  5  lbs.  S3.25 

□  10  lbs.  S6 


□  $1.10  lb. 

□  2  lbs.  $2.15 


*best  for 
freezing  too 


ROBSON 

QUALITY  SEEDS.  INC. 
■OX  501.  HALL.  N.  Y. 


□  I  enclose _ Send  me _ lbs. 

of  Seneca  Chief  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 


MAIL 
COUPON 


SEND  FREE  CATALOG 


“Thfrc  art-  probably  lots  of  tritks  I  ve 
never  thought  of  or  heard  of,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “but  the  real  thing,  I  suspect,  is 
getting  to  be  a  cow  psychologist.  You  get 
to  know  how  tough  you  can  be  with  her 
without  goading  her  into  turning  on  you 
and  how  gentle  without  having  her  think 
she  can  get  away  with  anything.  Y’ou  just 
ha\e  to  get  her  into  a  loading  mood  and 
show  her  that  there’s  nothing  for  it  but  to 
march  aboard.” 


SESAME 

{Continued  fiom  f>a^e  45) 

residue  from  a  preceding  cotton  crop)  and 
did  not  treat  the  seed.  He  figured  his  cost 
at  $18.50  an  acre,  and  he  broke  the  acre 
cost  down  this  way: 

$  5.00  for  the  seed 

5.50  seedbed,  cultivation  and 
planting  operation 
2.00  for  cutting 
3.00  for  shocking 
3.00  for  combine 

Total:  $18.50 

Borders  pointed  out  that  his  shoe  king  and 
cutting  expenses  came  higher  than  they 
ordinarily  would,  because  the  Blackland 
area  had  its  best  cotton  crop  in  histoiA', 
hands  werc  hard  to  get,  and  he  had  to  pay 
nearly  twice  the  normal  labor  price.  Also, 
he  planted  seed  heavier  than  he  needed  to 
do,  causing  his  planting  cost  to  run  about 
$1.00  an  acre  higher. 

H  is  32  acres  produced  18.888  pounds  of 
clean  seed — 590  pounds  to  the  acre.  At 
1 1 5/2  cents,  he  grossed  $67.85  an  acre,  a 
net  of  $49.35. 

“That’s  about  what  a  good  cotton  crop 
nets,”  he  said.  “And  with  cotton,  I  invest 
much  more  money,  work  harder,  and  wear 
the  soil  harder.” 

This  year.  Borders  planted  35  acres  in 
sesame.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  on  his  crop 
from  planting  time  to  haiAest.  Still  he 
made  a  little  over  300  pounds  to  the  acre. 
He  cut  his  seed  down  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  to  the  acre;  he  plans  to  use  only 
one  pound  an  acre  next  year. 

Here  is  how  Borders’  crop  figured  this 
year; 

$72.75  for  seed  on  thirty-five  acres 

12.00  for  planting;  and  cultivation 

52.50  for  binder  cutting 
10.00  for  shocking 

122.50  for  combine 

Total  $269.75 

This  figures  a  cost  of  $7.70  an  acre, 
lower  than  in  1953.  At  10  cents  a  pound, 
he  will  get  $30  an  acre,  or  a  net  of  $22.29 
an  acre  profit,  better  than  he  made  on  his 
cotton.  He  plans  to  plant  100  acres  in  the 
oilseed  crop  in  1955. 

Borders  has  noticed  this  year  that  cotton 
growing  on  land  he  had  in  sesame  last  year 
is  doing  much  better  than  his  other  cotton. 
He  believes  this  is  because  sesame  was  on 


ONLY  AMES  PIPE 

►  has  the  M 


COUPLER  ^ 

m 


AMES  irrigation  pipe 
with  the  Ames  Ball 
Coupler  locks  and 
seals  itself  by  water 
pressure... no  hooks, 
no  gadgets.  Systems 
engineered  to  your 
needs.  Send  your 
name,  address  for 
free  folders. 


Set  Ames  Dealer 
in  classified  phone 
book,  or  u  rite  nearest  plant. 


PORTABLE 

IRRI6ATI0N  EQUIPMENT 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY 

ISO  Hooper  Sc.,  San  Francisco  7,  Calif. 
S90S  East  Broadway,  Tampa  S,  Florida 

ONLY  CRAINE 
LETS  YOU... 

/f/ 


Tile  Stave 


Wood  Stave 


Get  the  facts... 

...  on  this  complete  line  of  Craine  Silos — see  why 
one  of  the  Craine  “Famous  Five”  is  best  for  your 
farm,  your  feeding  problems.  Write  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklets  and  prices — learn  how  easily  you 
can  own  a  Craine  Silo— pride  of  any  farm! 
CRAINE,  INC.,  1254  CEDAR  STREET,  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


UNIVERSITY  TESTED 


•  Only  the 

SJIFff/IPP 

PRES.VAC 
Milk  and  Cream 

PASTEURIZER 


IJl  assures  completely 

L  sa/e  milk  with  natural 

ftat  or.  This  has  been 
MODEL  P-3000  proved  by  phosphatase  and 
I  a  k  faetan  other  scientific  tests  made  by 

gf  the  Dairy  'Technology  labo- 
raiories  of  a  prominent  uni- 

wp  to  2  goll«<. 

The  SAFGARD’S  faster  pressurtzed  heating 
and  complete  all-over  water  bath  thoroughly 
destroy  all  harmful  bacteria.  Vacuum-sealed 
cooling  keeps  in  all  the  natural  flavors  and 
health-giving  vitamins.  One  year  guarantee. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  SAFGARD  Pas¬ 
teurizer.  For  FREE  descriptive  circular  write 
Dapt.  12-F9 


SAFOAPV 

division 


MEIROSE  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


the  land  only  three  months.  He  also  noticed 
that  when  the  land  was  broken,  the  tractor 
pulled  the  sesame  land  much  better  than  it 
did  cotton  land. 

He  agrees  with  others  who  have  har¬ 
vested  a  crop  that  one  farmer  can  handle 
seventy-five  acres  except  at  haivest  time. 
That’s  because  sesame  is  easily  cultivated 
and  needs  practically  no  hoeing,  spraying 
or  defoliating. 

Some  farmers  spent  more  for  their  ses¬ 
ame  crops,  because  they  plowed  more 
often,  hoed  and  fertilized.  None  reported 
a  cost  of  more  than  $25  an  acre. 

One  of  the  highest  yields  was  recorded 
by  A.  A.  Hart  of  Paris,  who  harvested 
1,227  pounds  of  clean  seed  to  the  acre 
from  4.1  acres.  Albert  Roach  of  Paris, 
president  of  the  association,  averaged  767 
pounds  per  acre;  on  two  acres  that  fol¬ 
lowed  a  heavily  fertilized  corn  crop,  he 
har\’ested  almost  1,500  pounds  per  acre. 

Dr.  Collister,  the  patron  saint  of  U.  S. 
sesame  growers,  says  that  sesame  is  neither 
a  cure-all  nor  a  get-rich-quick  crop  for 
southern  farmers.  Like  other  crops,  it  de¬ 
mands  good  management  and  favorable 
growing  conditions  for  maximum  yields 
and  seed  recovery.  It  has  both  desirable 
and  undesirable  features: 

Desirable  features  include: 

1.  Sesame  is  well  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
matic  and  soil  conditions  throughout  the 
cotton-growing  areas  of  Texas  and  is  very 
drought  tolerant. 

2.  Sesame  is  a  relatively  short  season 
crop  (90  to  120  days)  which  can  be  used 
veiy  effectively  in  a  diversified  system  of 
farming.  It  fits  in  well  with  cotton — 
planted  after  cotton,  harvested  before 
cotton. 

3.  Sesame  has  a  relatively  low  cost  of 
production. 

4.  So  far  it  has  not  been  seriously 
attacked  by  insects  or  diseases. 

5.  There  is  promise  of  excellent  markets 
and  increasing  demand  with  higher  prices. 

6.  It  makes  less  demands  on  soil  fertility 
and  requires  less  labor  than  cotton. 

Undesirable  features: 

1.  Hand  labor  is  necessary  for  shocking 
and  combining  from  the  shock  at  harvest; 
however,  on  a  comparative  basis,  labor 
requirement  for  harvesting  sesame  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  that  of  some  other  cash 
crops. 

2.  There  is  a  likelihood  of  loss  of  seed 
in  harvesting,  especially  under  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

3.  The  market  is  undeveloped,  and 
prices  unstabilized.  Supply  will  soon  ex¬ 
ceed  demand  unless  new  markets  arc 
developed. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Fred  Piss  was  ranch  bred,  studied 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  after  serv> 
ini(  in  the  army  in  Europe,  returned  to  take  a  place 
on  the  Dallas  Mormiag  News.  He  is  now  farm  editor 
of  that  distinifuishcd  newspaper.  Mr.  Pass  recently 
bought  a  ranch  in  east  Texas  where  he  plans  to  do 
the  thin:(s  he  writes  about.  He  is  married  and  is  34 
years-old. 


PROVE  COBEY  BEST ! 


rATIMTS  OiANTlO 
KNMNG 


Col)py's  fxrliisively  designed  shredder-heaters  assure  superior 
spreadin"  performance  under  all  conditions.  Only  Cohey  pives 
you  heavy  metal  heaters  of  i-ork-screw  desipn,  with  sharp  saw¬ 
tooth  edpes.  ofieratinp  at  his:h  speed^ — plus  a  cutting  edge 
ai-ross  the  full  width  of  the  hox.  Numerous  speed  settings  give 
complete  spreading  control — permit  exact  density  of  spread 
l>est  suited  to  your  soil  and  crops. 

invite  tests  with  contpetitive  spreaders.  Fair  tests  have 
always  given  a  convincing  demonstration  of  (lohey’s  superiority 
— in  ease  of  control,  spread  pattern,  speed,  and  consistently 
high  efficiency  regardless  of  weather  or  ground  conditions.  / 


Model  150  « 

150  Bushels 

Model  130 
130  Bushels  ^ 

Model  100  i 
100  Bushels  i 


Cohey  gives 
the  best 
value  for 
your  money 


BEST  SPREAD  PATTERN  OF  ALL! 


Tested  with  three  competitive  spreaders, 
the  spread  pattern  of  the  (lohey  FTO 
.Spreader  was  easily  distinguished  hy  its 
finely  shredded  manure  and  wider,  more 
uniform  distribution. 

Give  the  Colrey  Spreader  ANY  TE.'sT — 
you  will  find  it  comes  out  BEST.  Fill 
out  and  return  the  coupon  today  for 
complete  information. 


>  THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 

■  DEPT.  FQ-124.  6ALION,  OHIO 

2  Please  send  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

|i  □  PTO  SPREADER  □  HYDRA-FLEX  DISK 

^  □  WAGON  GEAR  O  LIFT  DISK 

*  n  PLATFORM  WAGON  □  PACKER 

■  n  DUMP  WAGON  □  ROTARY  HOE 

!  □  PTO  UNLOADING  WAGON  □  MULCHER 


TUOl  MXIKS  ICG. 
U  1  CAT  Off 


Nome 


Address 


CHECK  INTO  THESE  3  KROP-KARE  WINNERS 


SIOUX  LOW-COST  UTILITY  BUILDING 


New  trussle.ss,  sturdy  steel  construction!  Requires  no  frame 
work — no  concrete  foundation — no  skilled  labor  or  special 
tools  to  assemble.  Comes  in  20  ft.  and  24  ft.  widths — length 
multiples  of  ID  ft.  Can  be  added  to  stretch  lenitth  any  time. 
(Check  coupon  below  fur  full  details). 


KROP-KARE 
AERTEMP 
DRIER  . . . 


More  dryime  air  with 
less  fuel — less  power. 

The  most  efficient  drier 
on  the  market.  .Adjust¬ 
able  fan-blades  lets  you 
dry  all  crops  with  one 
fan.  Automatic  controls 

and  iicnition.  Extraordinary  safety  features.  If  you  are  think- 
imj  of  crop  driers,  above  all,  get  full  information  on  this 
one.  (Check  coupon  below  for  full  details). 

Complete  Line  of  Grain  Bins — Corn  Cribs— 
Auger  Elevators — Stock  Tanks — Hog  Feeders 


J.  R.  MAYNER  AND  COMPANY 

907  Rlcklond  TrHst  Bldq.  MonsRvId,  Ohio 

Yes.  send  me  the  information  checked,  and  thanks. 

Q  KroinKare  Moisture  Tester 
Q  Sioux  Low-Cost  Utility  Building 
Q  Krog-Kore  Aertemp  Driers 
Q  Steel  Groin  Bins 
Q  Steel  Com  Cribs 


RR  or  City. .  State. 


KROP-KARE 
PORTABLE 
MOISTURE  TESTER 


Make  your  own  tests  for  mois¬ 
ture  in  baled,  loose,  windrowed 
hay  or  gram  ol  all  kinds.  Re¬ 
quires  no  outside  power  Take 
it  from  f ield-to-f ield,  bin-to- 
crib.  Lets  you  know  exact  con¬ 
dition  of  stored  grain  or  hay. 

•Avoids  loss  from  mold  and  overheating.  Very  inexpensive  to 
own.  (Check  coupon  below  for  full  details). 


Make  Your  Feed  Dollars 
Go  Farther  with 

BLUE  RIBBON 


RLVE  RIBBOIS  CO^DENSED 

IH  TTERI^IILK.  boosts  your  pork 
profits.  It  practically  doubles  the  protein 
value  of  your  grains,  cuts  grain  require¬ 
ments  in  half.  Available  in  barrels — 3  sizes. 

BLIE  RIBBO^  EMELStOlS 

gives  chicks  and  poults  the  milk  vitamins, 
the  extra  minerals  and  proteins  needed  for 
resistance  to  disease,  and  for  fast,  thrifty 
growth.  Buy  it  in  self-feeding  50-lb.  box. 

BLUE  R^BBO^  CO^DE^SED 

n  HEY  Rich  in  milk  vitamins  and  other 
nutrients,  BLIE  RIBBON  CONDENSED 
^  HEY  helps  poultry  and  turkeys  get  extra 
value  out  of  mash  and  grain.  It  sharpens 
the  appetite,  conditions  the  digestive  system 
fur  fast  grovtth  and  extra  pradtiction.  Your 
dealer  has  it  in  self-feeding  50-lb.  boxes. 

Get  Blue  Ribbon  Products 
at  Leading  Dealers 

THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 

536  Livingston  Street,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

Plants  throughout  the  Central  HVs/  States 


for  clearing 
brush. .  .weeds 
...tall  grass 


Self-propelled 
Jari,  Sr.  Power 
Scythe  cuts  faster 
and  easier— and  with  safety.  Its  efficient 
•36'  sickle  bar  shears  through  dense 
grow’th  without  stalling,  does  the  work 
of  six  men  with  hand  scythes.  Light 
in  weight,  the  Jari,  Sr.  operates  over 
rough  terrain,  steep  slopes  and  soft 
ground.  Heavy-duty  construction,  with 
easy-starting  2-hp  engine,  ball  bearing 
drive  shaft,  screw-adjusted  knife  clips 
and  finger-tip  clutch  control.  Spray 
attachment  available. 


Wr/fe  for  details  and  prices  to: 


PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  2934T,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 


LETTERS 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

It  happens  that  I  am  raising  registered  cattle 
and  good  commercial  cattle  at  the  same  time 
and  I  can  see  both  viewpoints,  but  frankly  my 
sympathies  are  with  the  commercial  cattleman. 
I’ve  seen  too  many  overfat  bulls  raised  on  nurse 
cows  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  commercial  man 
and  they  simply  cannot  do  the  job  for  him.  I 
haven’t  been  raising  registered  cattle  but  three 
years,  but  I  am  determined  to  raise  the  kind 
that  can  go  out  and  produce  for  the  commercial 
cattleman.  I  started  this  year  produetion  testing 
my  cattle,  registered  and  grade. 

.Anyway,  your  article  was  outstanding  in  an 
outstanding  farm  magazine.  I  would  appreciate 
ver>-  much  if  you  could  send  me  50  reprints  of 
this  article. 

George  B.  Eager 

X’^aldosta,  Georgia 


Sirs: 

We  thank  you  for  your  article  “.Are  Shows 
Slipping.”  In  our  opinion  we  need  more  of  the 
same  in  more  farm  magazines. 

We  realize  that  breeders  are  only  giving  buy¬ 
ers  what  they  want  and  seem  anxious  to  pay 
big  prices  to  secure. 

It  seems  that  in  this  section  we  are  continually 
on  the  defence  in  regard  to  our  cattle.  This  is 
true  of  other  beef  breeds.  People  say  our  Here- 
fords  of  the  entire  section,  that  is  the  registered 
ones,  do  not  give  enough  milk  to  produce  good 
calves.  Too,  they  often  say,  “What  would  that 
fat  animal  do  in  my  mountain  pasture?” 

We  have  commercial  cattle  as  well  as  a  few 
registered  ones.  Like  others  we  have  been  guilty 
of  buying  fat  ones  in  straw  up  to  their  necks. 
We  have  bought  registered  cows,  good  in  looks, 
but  far  inferior  to  some  of  our  grades  in  pro¬ 
ducing  good  calves — and  from  the  same  bull. 

It  is  our  hope,  also,  that  we  may  go  to  a 
show  and  sale  where  it  will  be  possible  to  see 
the  feet  and  legs  of  the  animals.  It  seems  that 
we  are  attending  a  sale  of  wheat  straw.  Often 
we  have  wished  that  we  had  this  straw  to  feed 
to  our  commercial  cows  that  are  producing  bet¬ 
ter  calves  than  some  of  the  registered  ones. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  on  the  wrong  idea  in 
regard  to  all  these  cattle  so  fat  they  can’t  walk; 
feet  so  rotten  they  can’t  get  over  large  pastures, 
etc.  However,  wc,  at  least,  have  plenty  of  com¬ 
pany. 

But  if  this  is  what  the  buyer  wants  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  want,  his  wishes  will  be  satisfied  and 
we  are  planning  to  help  supply  some  of  this  type 
cattle.  Of  course,  we  will  have  others  for  those 
cattlemen  who  want  animals  ready  to  turn  into 
their  pastures. 

Tom  Reeves 

Triple  R  Farms 
Canton,  N.  C. 


Sirs: 

'  I  have  just  read,  “.Are  Shows  Slipping”  and 
find  it  quite  interesting.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Koch 
ever  tried  to  sell  a  thin  bull  or  has  watched 
all  the  sales  where  thin  cattle  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  fat  cattle  have  brought  good  prices. 
As  long  as  fat  cattle  bring  good  premiums  we 
will  be  conditioning  cattle  for  sale. 

.At  the  Kansas  National  Junior  Livestock 
Show  and  Sale  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  October 
1953,  some  230  head  of  4-H  steers  were  sold. 
The  carcasses  graded  35  percent  prime,  63  per¬ 
cent  choice,  2  percent  good.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  a  show  that  produces  that  grade  of 
beef  carcasses? 

At  the  Kansas  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson  it 
seems  to  me  beef  cattle  have  become  more 
practical  the  last  few  years.  They  have  good 


NEW  FOR  STOCKMEN 


Order  from  thin  ad  on  moneyback 
fruarantee.  A»>k  for  FREK  C'ataloir  of 
world'i*  larjre^t  line  of  Htockmen'a  and 
dalrymen*a  auppIleH  .  .  .  hundreds 
ItemH  you've  never  aeen  before 
make  farmlnir  more  profitable! 


BE  SURE  .  .  .  IDENTIFY  YOUR  COWS 

Iktn't  cull  Koutl  cowK.  Ionc  Identity  of  purebred 
calveH.  make  errors  In  breeding  and  owner¬ 
ship.  I'ae  theae  blir  numl>ered  brasa  taRs  with 
sironff  4D"  steel  chains.  Specify  num-  0  I  f|  Ac 
ber  wanted.  Order  ZCS99.  lU  for.  .. 

BRIGHT  RED  -  BLUE  -  YELLOW  TAGS 

Itlentif.v  RroupH — aye.  breedlnfr.  feeding,  etc.— 
by  color.  Individuals  by  number.  Heavy-dut\ 
plastic  with  blir  easily-read  numbers,  spectfv 
color  and  numl>ers  wantett.  Order  ZC437. 

With  40”  steel  chains. 

I»er  dt»a. .  pp«t . 

CASTRATE.  DEHORN.  DOCK 

WITH  RUBBER  BANDS 

Faisv.  simple  and  safe.  Dehorn  and  castrate 
calves.  Dock  and  castrate  lambs.  Removes  horns 
up  to  d"  loiiK.  To  use.  Just  place  rubl>er  baml 
\Mdely  used  and  recommended.  Order  ZC232- 
233.  Klastrator  with  0  14  AA 
IDO  rubiMT  bands,  ppd. 


$12.45 


DAIRYMAN'S  INSEMINATION  KIT 

N.A.'«  4)  (»ITers  world's  most  complete  line  of 
artificial  l)reedlnit  equipment.  Dairyman's  Kit 
includes  steel  chest,  two  vacuum  bottles,  hold¬ 
ers  for  clean  and  used  tubes,  semen 
Ample  sp.*ire  for  eloves,  sp«>culum.  towel 
etc.  Wt.  11)  lbs.  Order  ASO 
Dairyman’s  Insemination  Kit.  .  . 


$15.40 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO..  Fort  Atkinson  23,  Wis. 


FERNDALE 

FARMS 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

Grand  I'lianipion  carcass  at  19.^3  Ohio  Harrow  Shon 
was  prcMtuced  and  shown  by  us.  ANo  the  19?3  (irainl 
(  hanipion  Hoar  at  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  State  Fairs 
was  owned  and  exhibited  by: 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthur  B.  Evans,  Box  50  •  •  •  Cedarvilla,  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  and  Larcest  Herds  in  America 


MURDERS  WEEDS, 
TALL  GRASS,  RRUSH! 


New  Rotary  Mulch  Mower 
.\ttachmcnt  reduces  fire 
hazards  —  cuts  even 
heavy  brush  with 
case!  Write  for 
FREE  68-Pagc  Book. 


Rotetillar,  Inc.  —  Monufaeturnrs  of 
Homo,  Farm  and  Garden  Power  Tools  and  Tractors 


EocH  Comperibnf  o 
N«c«ssify  QH  Ev9ry  Form 


UnTfUlflCC  products  CO. 

nVI^nniJA  0«p<  rffla  •  irodferU.  Ill.no.. 


RATS 

WISCONSIN  \  kill 
ALUMNI  I 

RESEARCH  i  vtriifi  — 

I  FOUNDATION 


warfarin 


116 


FIGHT  POLIO! 


MARCH  OF  DIMES 

JojtjU/iAAj  3-3f 


sizrd,  useful,  thick  fleshintf  animals  and  the 
classes  are  well  filled  mostly  by  small  breeders 
who  do  not  go  out  on  a  long  circuit  of  fairs. 

Andrew  C).  Meintire 

Duquoin,  Kansas 


WANT  GREATER 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT? 


Sirs: 

Your  article  “Are  Shows  Slipping,”  prompted 
me  to  write  this  letter. 

As  an  introduction  I  might  mention  that  I 
am  with  the  Ontario  Department  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture  on  Livestock  and  Soils  Extension;  and  am 
in  charge  of  the  lecture  course  on  Meats  and 
Livestock  Marketing  offered  to  the  boys  in  the 
Western  Ontario  .Agricultural  School  Two  Year 
Diploma  Course.  In  addition  I  am  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  my  father-in-law,  and  am  in  charge 
of  the  breeding  program  in  connection  with  our 
purebred  Scotch  Shorthorn  herd. 

We  are  quite  concerned  with  regard  to  the 
rate  of  gain  and  feed  efficiency  of  beef  cattle 
in  general  in  our  area  and  particularly  with 
our  own  Shorthorn  herd.  Our  recent  results 
from  progeny  test  of  our  herd  sire,  as  carried 
out  by  the  Ontario  .Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph,  gives  an  average  gain  of  1.8  lbs.  per 
day  for  180  days  with  a  feed  consumption  of 
approximately  6  lbs.  of  feed  per  lb.  of  gain. 

It  is  our  intentirm  to  visit  your  country  with 
the  hope  of  visiting  cattlemen  who  are  interested 
and  are  doing  something  about  this  rate  of  gain. 
I  neglected  to  mention  our  steers  graded  top 
red  which  somewhat  parallels  your  prime  cat¬ 
tle.  We  also  produced  and  fed  a  Shorthorn 
steer  to  Grand  Championship  Steer  at  our  re¬ 
gional  Class  B  Fair — and  without  nurse  cows — 
but  we  need  more  efficient  gains. 

We  will  have  in  mind  on  our  trip  our  need 
for  a  proven  bull,  proven  for  both  rate  of  gain 
and  type.  In  addition  we  have  tried  a  few  and 
are  quite  interested  in  the  Polled  Shorthorn. 

Congratulations  to  you  on  a  very  sound  and 
interesting  article  in  legard  to  our  Show  Rings. 

J.  W.  Underwood 

Sunny  Lodge  Stock  Farms 
Northwood,  Ontario,  Canada 


Here  is  whef  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  bull  can  do  to  increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 

increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  calf  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  and 
traveling  obility  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Write  for  IHerature  and  sale  doits  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  FQ,  7  Chicago  9,  III. 


Sirs: 

Congratulations  on  \our  article  “.Arc  Shows 
Slipping.”  I  have  been  of  this  opinion  for  at 
least  eight  years.  .At  times  I  have  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  m\  feelings,  but  I  have  always  found 
my  comments  comparable  to  the  expression, 
“Like  a  Man  Shouting  in  the  Middle  of  a 
400-.Acre  Forest." 

Truly  the  pure  bred  beef  business  now  is  on 
a  very  impractical  basis.  Your  statement  that 
the  shows  and  sales  are  “Jackpots  for  the 


Low  cost 

^ULCH,  LITTER,  BEDDING 

ys  available  when  you  own  an  economical 

FITCHBURG  PHIPPER 


That’s  right — a  Fitchburg  Chipper  will  feature  which  permits  chipping  of  larger 
give  you  an  ever-ready,  low  cost  supply  of  size  wood  without  extra  power.  It’s  the 
the  finest  mulch,  poultry  litter  and  stable  patented  Fitchburg  Safety  Spring  so  essen- 
bedding,  just  by  converting  waste  wood  tial  to  smooth  efficient  operation, 
on  your  farm  into  valuable  wood  chips.  And  you  can  buy  a  Fitchburg  Chipper  for 
Not  only  can  you  convert  prunings,  thin-  little  as  $960. 

nings,  fence  row  clearings,  etc.,  into  a  use-  EXTRA  CASH  FOR  YOUR  SON 
ful,  money-saving  product,  but  your  Fitch- 

?  near  home.  Many  boys  on  fa^s  use  Dad’s 
woodlots — give  new  life  to  young  trees,  u-,.  .  .  r-u-  ..1.1  ..u  ■ 

reduce  the  danser  of  fire  Fitchburg  Chipper  to  help  earn  their  way 

reduce  tne  danger  ot  hre.  through  college  or  ag  school,  doing  custom 

Fitchburg  Chippers  are  ruggedly  built,  chipping  for  neighbors  and  nearby  mu- 
They  are  designed  by  engineers  for  busy,  nicipalities.  Learn  more  about  the  Fitch- 
trouble-free  service.  Every  model,  regard-  burg  Chipper!  Send  the  coupon  for  free 
less  of  capacity,  has  an  exclusive  built-in  folder  today. 


FREE  FOLDER 

,  Gives  all  the  facts 

I  Money-making  lugges- 
E  tion$,  specification*, 
■  model  numbers,  dio- 
\  grams,  USDA  quotes 
\  on  use  of  chips  for 
Ser\  mulch,  litter  and 
n^\\  bedding.  It's  oil  in 
\\  this  free  folder — 
send  for  your 
copy  now  I 


riTCHBURC  rNCIMEEWINC  CORPORATION 

D«pt.  2W,  Fitchburg,  Moss. 

fl«o«o  sond  my  froo  FHcbburg  Qiippor  Foldor 


Hartzell  Power 
Speeds  Drying... 


A  Hartzell  crop  drier  packs  the  punch 
for  a  fast  drying  Job.  The  powerful 
Hartzell  unit  forces  the  heated  air  into 
the  heart  of  your  batch  drier,  bin  or 
mow.  And  that’s  what  it  takes  to 
insure  fast,  complete  drying.  Faster 
drying  saves  time,  saves  fuel.  Hartzell 
power  puts  money  in  your  pocket. 

Compact.  Sturdy.  Easily  portable. 
Completely  automatic.  Three  sizes  — 
3,  5  and  ly^  h.p.  And  the  Hartzell 
drier  comes  as  a  complete  package.  No 
extras  to  buy.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  today  for  details. 


c<y, 

Agri  cultural  Division  Dept.  F  PIQUA,  OHIO 


HARTZJELL^^  . 


6t*.  ef  CsMt*  N.tN 
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HAN  NOW...  M  0X5^  Free  “Farm-Foctf* 
Moil  Ceupeir  Hanning  Farm 

Improves  Crops  *  Unr eases  Yields! 

WADCrRAIN  Sprinkler  Irrigofien  it  revolwlionii- 
ing  crop  production  by  supplying  CONTROLLED^ 
moisture  wfien  it  it  needed! 

Ws^'Rdie  / - {.elusive 

"LOKS-IN"  CoskM 
.  drointpipe 

when  pressure  is  on.  I 

^No  lifting  Ripet  full  ol  WToter? J 


,  A 

Msyt  ietorel  Uiio 
wMk  its  ewH 
fewer 

1919  N.W.  Thurmesn  St.  e»e‘-  ■ 

PORTLAND  9.  OREGON  ■ 

Picese  send  me  con^ere  .ntormotion  ^ 

on  VrAOErRAIN  SprinLler  kriporion.  D 


Nome  .. 
Address 
Oty. 


Slotc. 


enrichinrnt  cf  a  handful  of  professional  oper¬ 
ators’’  is  very  true.  I  am  also  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  first  breed  to  do  away  with 
nurse  cows  will  be  well  paid  in  subsequent 
procress. 

V’our  tarsret  is  one  that  has  lonij  been  visible. 
Your  article  has  hit  tlie  bull's  eye,  so  just  keep 
on  shooting. 

Joseph  E.  Barrett,  M.D., 
Coniinissioner 
Paul  S.  Keyes,  M.F., 

Farm  Coordinator 
Commonwealth  of  \’irginia 
Dept,  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  Hospitals 
Richmond,  X’irginia 


Farmers  of  Y’ucatan  and  Indiana 

Sirs: 

Your  story  about  the  Mayan  corn  farmer  was 
one  of  the  most  exciting  agricultural  stories  I 
have  read.  I'll  never  be  without  the  Far.m 
Quarterly  again,  lest  I  miss  something  of  that 
calibre. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  story  that  this  was  a 
highly  interesting  experience  for  you,  also.  En¬ 
tirely  aside  from  the  farming  aspect  and  the 
agricultural  story,  I  was  interested  in  what  you 
said  of  the  “blood  sacrifice."  There  is  a  theme 
there  for  an  entirely  different  story,  yet  one  that 
could  draw  a  bright  little  thread  of  relation¬ 
ship  from  the  Mayan  farmer  to  the  fanners 
meeting  reverently  in  the  little  white  country 
churches  sitting,  serene  and  strong  in  their  con¬ 
victions  on  Indiana's  inspiring  hills.  That,  also, 
would  be  research  of  a  highly  absorbing  type. 

Rachel  M.  Peden 

Bloomington,  Indiana 

Mayan  Madonna 

Sirs: 

I  bought  the  .\utumn  Farsi  Qu.arterly’  and 
got  on  the  Greyhound  bus,  hoping  to  get  home 
in  time  to  fix  supper  for  the  men  who  were 
picking  corn.  In  the  seat  next  to  me  was  a 
young  man  of  Oriental  breeding.  I  opened  the 
magazine  right  at  that  beautiful  photograph  of 
a  Mayan  Madonna.  It  was  just  breathtaking, 
and  the  boy  next  to  me  gave  a  gasp,  “Oh,  how 
lovely!”  This  was  one  of  those  spontaneous 
things  that  make  life  worth  living.  He  said, 
when  1  turned  to  him  with  appreciation  of  his 
appreciation,  “Oh,  just  like  home,  in  Korea, 
but  ladies  here  in  .America  do  not  do  that." 
And  I  said,  “Oh,  maybe  some  don't,  but  now¬ 
adays  most  do.  Doctors  realize  that  breast-feed¬ 
ing  is  best  for  mother  and  baby  both." 

Most  of  the  young  mothers  I  know  breast¬ 
feed  and  to  quote  one  of  them,  “There  are  so 
few  miracles  left  nowadays,  it  seems  best  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ones  we  do  have."  Thank 
you  for  publishing  that  photograph. 

Helen  Hayse 

Rich  view.  111. 


For  Tyro  and  X’eteran 

Sirs: 

1  have  just  recently  received  your  Fall  issue. 
To  me  the  magazine  is  not  just  a  piece  of 
reading  material,  but  a  reference  source  as  well. 
For  example,  in  the  Fall,  1953  issue  the  article 
by  George  Laycock,  "Points  for  Plowmen,”  is 
not  only  of  help  to  beginning  farmers  but  also 
to  the  most  experienced. 

The  magazine  is  not  limited  to  the  men  of 
the  farm  by  any  means.  There  are  many  articles 
that  are  of  use  to  farm  women.  In  my  farming 
situation,  however,  the  whole  magazine  is  a 
pleasure.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Carol  M.  Leuenberger 

Clackamas,  Oregon 


OR  LIVESTOCK 

EcMumical.  Eatily  appliud. 

Cottl*  Siiu— S13.00  for  SOO 
Sh«*p-Heg  Siu — $9.95  for  SOO 
Apgiieator  for  applying  $2  aa. 

IdcnIIcnl  n«m«  stamping  on  1,000  or  more  tags— 
no  charge  .  .  .  less  than  1,000  tags— $1.00  net. 


NECK  CHAIN  TAGS 


]**  numbers,  both  sides.  Complete  cow 
ett:  brass  tar  x  2*4^0  chain, 
and  attachment  link.  Per  set  doien 
lots— II.SO  each.  F.O.B.  Newport. 


UCTION  SALE  TAG 


Style  No.  IM.  I'l"  diameter.  I”  hlack 
number,  both  sides,  on  white  background, 
tr.OS  per  SOO  quantity. 

Hog  rings  lor  attaching— $1.7$  per  SOO. 

Ringer — SOc  each. 

Also  complete  line  of  Bull  Rings,  Ear 
Notebers,  Cattle  Leads.  Prompt  oelivery. 

Write  for  free  circular  and  additional  information. 

MU. 


NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAG  CO  Dept  ■g:>IW  NEWPORT.  KV 


MIDGET  11/2 

For  farm  uses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  ft.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 

GORMAN  RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES: 

The  Midget  Wz"  —  wgt.  62  lbs.  —  5.850  G.P.H. 

The  Pelican  2'  —  wgt.  70  lbs.  —  8,UI0  G.P.H. 

The  Hawk  2'  —  wgt.  110  lbs.  —  11.000  G.P.H. 

The  Eactlc-  3'  —  wgt.  117  lbs.  —  18.(HN)  G.P.H. 

Send  /or  Bulletin  l-LW-H 


UPP/  the  GORMAN-RUPP  CO. 

MANSFIELD.  OHIO 


BRINGS  pROf'^’ 


When  limes  are  good, 
fanners  make  ^ood  prohls 
with  Milking  Shorthorns. 

When  limes  are  lough,  you 
STILL  make  nice  profits. 

Thai's  true  because  even  if  beef  and  milk  are  in  over- 
supply  and  prices  drop  on  both,  you  .still  have  l>oth 
barrels  loaded!  You  have  5<l%  more  Irargainiiig  povser 
than  specialists.  L'nder  ,^VER.^GE  farming  conditions. 
Milking  Shorthorns  will  give  more  profit  because  they 
convert  home-grown  feeds  and  roughage  into  meat,  milk, 
and  butterfat  most  economically.  Get  the  interesting,  in¬ 
disputable  facts  about  DL’.AL-PL’RPOSE  Milking  Short¬ 
horns.  Either  subscribe  to  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal. 
6  months.  $1.00;  $2. INI  per  year;  3  years.  $5.0(1;  or  write 
for  FREE  Details. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

313-P9  S.  Olaaitoag  SpringReld,  MUiouri 

ALL  STEEL 

Farm-Utility  Buildings 


Low  Cost  •  Easy  to  Erect 

7B%ctC  FREE  CATALOG-A 
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OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

{Continued  from  f}age  18) 

and  competing  crops.  Usually  2,4-1)  gets 
the  tops — the  seeds  and  roots  keep  right 
on  going.  Even  when  you  turn  your  fields 
to  pastures,  the  seeds  lie  dormant  for  years 
and  pop  right  up  when  you  go  to  corn. 
There  you  have  it — douse  the  bindweed 
with  2,4-D,  churn  it  up  16  times,  or  jjut 
up  with  the  bindweed. 

How  to  Foil  J.  M.  Eleazer,  who  writes 
A  Bug  entertainingly  about  his 

adventures  among  South 
Carolina  farmers,  says  that  he  recently 
talked  to  a  bug  man  who  gave  him  a  tip 
about  bugs  that  he  has  turned  to  a  veiy 
practical  use.  Bugs,  it  seems,  can  sec  a  blue 
light  but  are  as  blind  as  bats  to  yellow 
lights.  Mr.  Eleazer  replaced  the  standard 
blue-white  light  bulbs  with  yellow  bulbs  in 
strategic  spots  where  bugs  are  likely  to  be 
attracted.  When  he  wants  to  eat  an  out¬ 
door  meal  in  peace  he  spots  a  regular  bulb 
off  to  one  side  as  a  decoy,  and  uses  only  a 
yellow  light  above  the  table. 

Water  Loans  for  farmstead  water  sup- 
Loans  plies,  soil  conservation,  and  irri¬ 
gation  systems  are  now  available 
throughout  the  United  States. 

“This  legislative  measure  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  American  farmers.”  Secre- 
tar)-  Benson  said.  “It  will  advance  the 
conser\ation  of  our  soil  and  water  re¬ 
sources.  help  farmers  and  ranchers  make 
good  use  ol  land  diverted  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  surplus  crops,  and  enable  many 
more  farmers  to  develop  irrigation  systems 
and  thus  provide  themselves  with  insurance 
against  the  hazards  of  drought.” 

Soil  and  water  conservation  loans  may 
be  made  from  funds  supplied  by  private 
lenders  and  insured  by  the  Goxernment  or 
from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Loans  from  appropriated  funds  will  b<‘ 
made  only  when  insured  funds  are  not 
available.  Loans,  either  direct  or  insured, 
will  only  be  made  when  the  applicant  is 
unable  to  obtain  the  credit  he  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms  from  other 
sources. 

Private  lenders  will  recei\e  a  return  of 
4  per  cent  on  insured  loans;  in  addition 
the  borrower  will  pay  one  per  cent  for 
insurance.  Loans  from  appropriated  funds 
carrv'  an  interest  charge  of  5  per  cent. 
Applications  for  all  loans,  insured  or 
direct,  will  be  made  at  the  county  offices 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Loan  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  the  cash 
costs  for  materials,  equipment  and  services 
directly  related  to  the  application  or  estab¬ 
lishment  of  measures  for  soil  conservation, 
water  development,  including  irrigation 
and  drainage.  This  will  include  the  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  of  terraces,  dikes, 
ditches,  ponds  and  tanks,  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  permanent  pas¬ 
tures,  basic  application  of  lime  and  ferti¬ 
lizer,'  tree  planting,  well  drilling,  and  the 


buy  a 


Over  400  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre! 


marlows 


because 


do  the  job  better! 


Almost  every  Long  Island  farm  had  a  record  potato  yield  last  year  during  one 
of  the  worst  droughts  in  history.  Marlow  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps  were 
the  answer  to  double  the  normal  yield.  For  the  story  on  more  profit  per  acre 
see  your  Marlow  dealer  or  write  for  Bulletin  SI-53. 

MARLOW  RUMPS  RIDGSWOOD,  NiW  JIRSET 

DIVISION  OF  SELL  4k  GOSSETT  COMPANY 


“Digest  Advice 
made  me 
over  $3,000.” 


Mr.  George  Medlin, 
Unionville,  Mo.,  farmer, 
wrote  us  of  this  experi¬ 
ence: 


"One  flat  statement  from  the  DOANE  DIGEST,  'Hold  Gilt^'  made  me  over  $3,000 
in  1953.  My  hog  operation  wasn't  too  big,  and  when  I  read,  'Hold  Gilts,*  I  was  out 
of  hogs  ...  just  as  soon  as  I  read  the  article,  I  figured  I'd  act  on  it,  and  start 
looking  for  bred  gilts." 

Mr.  Meldin’s  e.xpcricnce  shows  how  money  can  be  made  by  following  the  practical 

advice  of  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

Subscrib<-rs  continually  write  us,  telling  how  the  Digest  made  or  saved  them  money. 

Similar  advice  is  given  on  Cattle,  Corn,  Soybeans,  Cotton,  Wheat,  Oats,  Poultry, 

Tobacco  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  advice  the  Digest  is  giving  clients  today?  Then 

send  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 

and  see  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  make  more  money. 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

i.>  247.  SI42  D.lia.r  (Ivd.  St  I..I,  I.  M.. 


CORRIEDALES 

1.  For  unexcelled  fleeces. 

2.  For  more  pounds  of  quality  lamb  per  ewe. 


3.  For  easy  lambing  with  a 
minimum  of  assistance. 

For  good  mothers  with  a 
heavy  milk  supply. 

5.  For  rapid  gains  in  lambs. 

6.  For  rams  that  are  vigorous, 
virile  and  highly  prepotent. 

7.  FOR  EXTRA  PROFITS  FOR 
YOU. 


for  littratore  and  Iht  of  breeders  in  ye«r  area 
write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON.  Secretary 
lot  tarhhill  Columbia,  Mistcuri 


CORREDALE 
BRED  EWES 


Mated  to  our 
top  stud  rams 

WOODBINE  FARMS 

H.  H.  Walker  &  Sons 
GAMIIER,  OHIO 

for  extra  farm  income 

i  RAISE  GAME  BIRDS' 
FOR  PROFIT 

I 

Here’s  a  good  opportunity  to  add  a 
profitable,  part-time  crop  to  your  farm. 
Today  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  confinement-reared  pheas¬ 
ants,  quail,  chukars  and  guinea  fowl 
for  these  established  markets: 

1 .  High-class  meat  consumption. 

2.  Supplying  birds  for  restocking 
purposes  and  for  private  shooting  r 
preserves. 

3.  Producing  game  bird  eggs  or 
chicks  for  breeding  stock. 

If  you’re  interested  in  this  promising 
business  opportunity,  as  a  part-time  or  > 
full-time  crop  on  your  farm,  write  for 

*  Purina’s  New  Game  Bird  Book.  It’s 
'  free  and  contains  a  complete  outline  of 

how  to  raise  game  birds  and  develop 
a  profitable  market  for  them.  ii 

^  RALSTO.N  PURINA  COMPANY  , 

2108  Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis  2,  Missouri 

•  • 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Purina’s  New  Game 
Bird  Book  (SP2809). 

•  • 

Same . . . . 


Address . 

Cr/> .  . Slate. 


purchase  of  pumps  and  other  irrigation 
equipment.  Loans  will  be  made  to  carry 
out  only  the  types  of  soil  and  water  con- 
serv’ation  practices  that  are  recommended 
by  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Soil 
ConseiAation  Serv  ice. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  loan,  a  farmer  must  have  suffi¬ 
cient  e.xperience  or  training  to  indicate 
that  he  has  reasonable  prospects  of  con¬ 
ducting  successful  farming  operations  and 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  credit  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  from  pri¬ 
vate  or  cooperative  sources. 

The  loans  will  be  scheduled  for  repay¬ 
ment  within  the  shortest  period  consistent 
with  the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  repay. 
No  loan  will  be  scheduled  for  repayment 
over  a  peiiod  which  exceeds  the  useful  life 
of  the  improvement  or  the  security,  which¬ 
ever  is  less.  In  no  case  will  the  repayment 
period  on  loans  to  individuals  exceed  20 
years.  Loans  to  associations  will  be  repaid 
on  the  sam(  basis  as  individual  loans  but 
in  exceptional  i  ases  can  be  amortized  over 
periods  up  to  40  years.  Each  borrower  will 
be  required  to  refinance  the  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance  of  his  loan  when  he  is  able  to  obtain 
a  loan  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  from 
other  sources. 

Individuals  can  borrow'  amounts  up  to 
$25,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  average 
loan  to  a  farmer  will  be  less  than  $5,000. 

.Applicants  will  obtain  whatever  engi¬ 
neering  assistance  they  need  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Extension  Senice, 
other  agencies,  individuals  and  firms. 
T«‘(hnical  assistance  of  this  sort  from  the 
Farmers  Home  .Administration  will  be 
limited  to  a  review  of  the  engineering  and 
economic  soundness  of  the  improvements 
to  be  financed.  The  Farmers  Home  .Ad- 
ministraticn  will  also  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  make  sure  that  loans  are 
used  for  authorized  purposes  and  that  the 
construi'tion  carried  on  with  loan  funds 
meets  required  standards. 


Social  Security  Farm  operators,  farm 
Goes  to  the  Farm  workers,  tenants  and 
share  croppi’rs  will 
be  covered  by  Federal  Social  Security  be¬ 
ginning  January  1,  1955.  Here  is  how  it 
will  work : 

FOR  F.ARM  OPER.ATORS:  .A  fann 
operator,  if  his  net  income  is  $400  or 
more,  is  required  to  pay  3  percent  up  to 
$420  p<‘r  year  of  net  income.  The  first 
payment  will  be  made  on  1955  income 
and  will  be  payable  at  the  time  income 
tax  is  paid  in  1956.  After  65  years  of  age 
and  retirement,  the  operator  will  receive 
amounts  vars  ing  between  $30  and  $108.50 
per  month,  depending  ujx>n  his  income 
during  the  years  he  worked.  His  wife,  or 
widow’,  and  all  children  under  18  years 
of  age,  will  get  additional  payments  to  a 
maximum  of  $200  per  month. 

FOR  FARM  WORKERS:  If  a  farm 
worker  not  already  eovered  by  social  se¬ 
curity,  cams  $100  or  more  from  a  single 


1  When  you  buy  Creighton  White 
I  Leghorn  chicks  .  because  Creigh¬ 
ton  White  Leghorns  hove  been , 

I  pedigree-bred  intensively  lor  28  years 
...  and  have  high -egg  production  U 
hen-housed  eggs  lor  our  R.O.P.  Condi- 
I  dates*!  Your  egg  basket  next  lall  will 
be  lilled  with  good-sited,  high  quolity 
eggs,  il  you  order  chicks  ol  Creighton 
Eros.  Send  lor  colorlul  16-page  cata- 
alog  with  helplul  manogement  ideas. 


WARSAW  3.  IND. 


TRACTOR  DIRECT  POWER  TAKE-OFF 

NLW:  EMERGENCY  GENERATOR 


ENDS  BLACKOUTS  WHEN  HI-LINES  FAILI 
LOW-COST  PROTECTION  •  QUICKLY  ATTACHEDI 


For  the  first  time — in  capacities 
to  2t>  K\V,  an  emergency  gen¬ 
erator  that  connects 
direv’tly  to  power  take¬ 
off  <no  belts!.  110/220 
Volts  A.C..  stationary 
or  trailer  mounted.  Ca¬ 
pable  of  continuous 
duty  beyond  power 
lines.  Also  belt- 
dri\en  models,  com¬ 
plete  power  units, 
generators  to  300  K\V. 

FIIEC  FOLOCn 


m 


atolight  corporation 


Box  S91-89 


Mankato,  Minnesota 


Choice  territories  open — write  to: 

H.  D.  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 


DEPT.  A,  Form  Products  Division,  ROCHELLE,  ILLINOIS 
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linployrr  during  the  year,  he  pays  2  per- 
(i-nt  tax  up  to  $4200  per  year.  His  em¬ 
ployer  will  pay  an  equal  amount  for  him. 
Payment  to  him  and  his  family  will  be 
the  same  as  for  the  farm  opt'rator. 

FOR  1  ENANT  AND  SHARE  CROP¬ 
PERS:  Tenants  and  share  eroppers  will 
he  eovered  by  soeial  seeurity  but  whether 
or  not  they  are  to  be  classed  as  an  oper¬ 
ator  or  a  worker  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  they  are  the  main  boss  of  the 
operation.  This  will  probably  be  broken 
down  to  mean  that  if  a  tenant  or  share 
c  ropper  is  farming  on  the  halves,  he  will 
pay  2  per  cent;  and  if  he  is  a  third  or 
fourth  tenant,  he  will  pay  3  per  cent.  Both 
operatoi's  and  workers  will  need  a  soeial 
seeurity  card  and  operators  who  employ 
hands  will  need  an  employer’s  identifica¬ 
tion  number.  Details  can  be*  obtained  at 
your  local  soeial  sec  urity  office  or  at  the 
post  office. 

Popeye,  Spinach  We’ve  got  bad 

Growers’  Patron  Saint  news  for  the  small 
fry  —  spinach  is 
here  to  stay.  So  say  the  city  fathers  down 
at  Crystal  City,  Texas,  the  spinach  capital 
of  the  world.  Last  year  more  than  4,000 
carloads  of  green  spinach  were  shipped 


Floodlights  play  on  Popeye  all  night  long. 
His  statue  stands  on  the  public  square 
of  Crystal  City,  Texas,  the  spinach  capital 
of  the  world. 

out  of  Crystal  City,  and  one  canning  com¬ 
pany  alone  down  there  puts  up  24.000,000 
cans  a  year.  If  you  ever  drive  through 
Crystal  City  you’ll  know  you’re  in  the 
spinach  capital  by  the  heroic  statue  of  the 
patron  saint  of  spinach  growers,  Popeye 
the  Sailorman,  which  dominates  the  prin¬ 
cipal  square  of  the  city.  Popeye  stands 
out  day  and  night — a  flcwdlight  atop  the 
city  hall  plays  on  him  all  night  long. 


Farmer  Makes  $2,250  MORE  From  Corn 
with  Help  of  BEHLEN  COMBINATION 

DRYING  TOWER  &  HEAT  BLOWER 


”Our  dryer  en¬ 
abled  us  to  sell 
9,000  be.  of  new 
corn  at  the  old 
price  . .  .  2Sc  a  bu. 
mere  than  we 
would  have  re¬ 
ceived  2  weeks 
later  .  .  .  Our  field 
losses  were  cut 
in  half  by  beinq 
able  to  start  3 
weeks  earlier." 

Moffett  Farms, 
Modesto,  Illinois 


•  FAST  DRYING  •  EFFICIENT  DIRECT  HEAT 


•  "FULL  CYCLE"  GRAIN  HANDLING 


•  COMPLETELY  PORTABLE 


Cutaway  view 


New  Modal  with  Folding  Hopper 

Only  Behlen  dries  small  grains  with  such  speed  and  economy! 
Reduces  moisture  content  of  350  bu.  from  25%  to  15%  in  less 
than  l*/2  hours  with  farm  tractor  drive.  Fastest  drying  rate 
ever!  Owners  report  fuel  cost  of  less  than  1^2C  per  bushel! 
Galvanized  Steel  Tower  fills  through  top;  grain  pours  around 
sides  of  perforated  inner  air  chamber!  Heat  blower  generates 
up  to  2,000,000  B.T.U.’s  per  hour  .  .  .  delivers  direct  heat  with 
no  stack  loss!  - 

Models  for  Propane,  natural  gas,  fuel  oil.  Portable  unit  has 
folding  elevator,  rubber-tired  wheels.  Write  today  for  full 
information. 


/-  BEHLEN  -  THE  BIG  NtME  IN  CROP  DRYING,  CROP  STORAGE,  CROP  CONDITIONING  ^ 


BehInn  All-Mntal 
Rvefanquiar  Corn  Crib 

Made  of  '4"  diameter  steel 
bars.  Mesh  corrugated  for 
extra  strength.  Completely 
prefabricated.  Comes  in 
4-ft.  sections. 


Bahluii  All-Mutal 
Round  Corn  Crib 

Same  heavy  bar  mesh. 
Rust  resistant .  3 
sizes:  1022  bu..  15<l0 
bu.,  and  1930  bu. 


'^BEHLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Bnhian  All-St«nl 
Vnntilators  and 
Tunnnis 

Heavy  steel  bar  mesh 
tubing  helps  drV  corn 
no  matter  how  you 
store  it.  Millions 
feet  in  use. 


Dept.  FQ,  Columbus,  Nebr. 


CONTINENTAL  RED  SEAL’’ POWER 


Year  after  year,  ever  since  1902, 
Continental  Red  Seal  engines  have 
been  the  preferred  power  source  for 
leading  makes  of  farm  machines. 
Red  Seal  dependability  is  available, 
too,  in  separate  engines  and  power 


units  —  all  standard  fuels  — for 
pumping,  drilling,  irrigating,  saw 
ing,  and  many  other  jobs  on  farm 
and  ranch.  For  performance,  econ¬ 
omy  and  long  life,  choose  the  old 
reliable  Continental  Red  Seal  power. 


SERVICE  FACILITIES  AND  GENUINE  RED  SEAL  PARTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 


MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 
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EQUIPMENT 

Farm  equipment 
for  farm  use,  pleas¬ 
ure  and  show.  Eiir- 
lish  and  Western 
saddles,  bits,  bri¬ 
dles,  spurs.  Stable 
blankets.  Girths. 
Caveson  sets.  Other 
horse  equipment. 

HALTERS 

Baby  beef,  row, 
calf  or  bull  show 
baiters.  Complete 
selection  of  stock¬ 


men  s  s  u  p  p 
Cow  blankets 


OTHER  ROYT  ITEMS 

Ever  since  1901.  Boyt  has 
been  making  the  strong¬ 
est  work  harness  in 
.4merica.  Also  available 
are  horse  collars,  body 
belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment, 
and  many  other  items  of 
particular  interest  to  the 
farmer  and  sportsman. 


FREE  POLDERS  —  Leading  harness 
hardware  and  impiemeni  dealers 
feature  Boyt  items.  Three  folders 
available.  Specify  whether  inter¬ 
ested  in  farm,  sporting  goods  or 
riding  horse  equipment.  Write  The 
Boyt  Co.,  Dept. L.,  Des  Moines, Iowa, 


lie 


all 


INST,\LLL\(i  A  FAR.M  SEWAGE 
SYSTEM 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

of  1  inch  in  8  feet  but  no  more  than  I  inch 
in  4  feet,  so  that  incoming  sewage  causes 
less  disturbance  of  the  tank  contents.  The 
tank  needs  about  a  foot,  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  of  earth  cover  for  frost  protet  tion. 
Surfaee  drainage  should  bt'  diverted. 

The  fall  of  the  outlet  sewer  from  the 
tank  to  the  distribution  box  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant.  .Any  pitch  greater  than  1  inch  in 
5  feet  is  enough.  The  box  not  only  equal¬ 
izes  flow  to  all  the  absoiption  tile  Ix'yond 
it,  but  seizes  as  an  inspection  manhole. 
Overloaded  septie  tanks  will  spill  solids 
into  it  which,  if  undetected,  might  quickly 
ruin  the  leaching  field.  If  a  branched  tile 
line  is  used  without  a  distribution  box,  the 
upper  braiK  hes  will  get  most  of  the  sew¬ 
age,  and  will  clog. 

Choosing  the  Leaching  Field 

This  area,  which  begins  with  the  distri¬ 
bution  box  at  its  head,  can  be  any  distance 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  tank  as  long  as 
all  the  tile  are  at  least  100  feet  from  water 
supplies,  10  feet  from  property  lines,  and 
25  feet  from  streams.  Avoid  low,  wet  spots 
and  garden  areas.  Areas  with  trees,  the 
roots  of  which  might  clog  the  tile,  are 
unsatisfactoiy.  Gentle,  sunny  slopes  arc 
best.  .As  soil  bacteria  work  most  effic  iently 
near  the  surface,  the  tile  trenches  should 
be  no  more  than  18  inches  deep,  although 
you  can  go  as  deep  as  3  feet,  if  necessary, 
to  maintain  the  required  grade  of  between 
2  and  6  inches  per  100  feet  of  leaching 
tile. 

The  old  formula  for  gauging  the  size  of 
the  leaching  area  was  to  allow  100  feet  of 
tile  for  each  person  in  the  family.  The 
experts  now  say  that  since  the  tile  merely 
carries  the  liquids,  the  area  of  the  trench 
in  which  the  tile  are  laid  is  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  gauge  of  how  fast  the  liquids  are  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Instead  of  lengthening  the  tile  line, 
the  trench  is  dug  wider,  increasing  the  area 
of  absorption. 

To  function  efficiently,  the  leaching  field 
must  be  highly  absorptive  the  year  ’round. 
I  decided  not  to  treat  site  selection  lightly 
after  hearing  James  B.  Coulter,  Sanitary 
Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Health  Center,  say : 
“In  our  higher  rainfall  areas,  about  40 
inches  of  rain  are  absorbed  annually  by  the 
'soil,  with  seldom  over  100  inches  ever 
being  applied  by  irrigation.  Leachins;  field 
soils  often  have  to  absorb  1,000  inches  of 
water  a  year,  sometimes  as  high  as  2.000 
inches,  and  polluted  water  at  that,  which 
emphasizes  the  need  for  careful  choice  of 
the  drainage  site.” 

Soil  Testing 

The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  the 
leaching  field  right  in  size  and  place  is  by 
percolation  tests. 

Here’s  how  to  make  a  test : 

1.  With  a  posthole  auger,  dig  six  holes 


B08TROM  IMPROVED 


Anyon*  can  operata  a  BOSTROM  Level  by 
iollowing  the  simple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Instrument.  We  manuiacture  3 
models;  Farm  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  Level.  All  BOSTROM  Levels  are  sold 
on  the  guarantee  of  satisiaction  or  money 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  lor  literature,  prices 
and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


Accurate, 
Durable 
and  Compleiv 
tor  Terracing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat 
ing.  Tile  Drain¬ 
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The  Bos- 
trom  is 
and  en- 
d  o  r  s  e  d  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  & 
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every 
where 


FARM 


.LEVEL 


E»gtroi  •  BrXiy  Maanfactiirlag  C«. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


BABY  CHICKS 


32  years  of  quality  chicks 
and  “Golden  Rule’’  Service. 
Heavily  improved  year  to 
year  uith  High  Prt^uction 
R.O.P.  Breeding.  18  popular 
straight  breeds  and  crosses 
for  Heavy  Egg  Production 
and  Tender  Juicy  Broilers. 
U.S.  .App. — Pullorum  Glean. 
Early  order  discounts.  Write 
today  for  beautiful  24  page 
instructive  catalog.  It's  Free! 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERV 


DEPT.  It 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


NO  MORE 

“HARD  WATER  RASH” 

We  have  a 

Wk  diamond 

7^  Water  Softener 


SBNO  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


A  DI'^VOND  Water  So*tc»^Cf 
removes  the  rrMncraK  the* 
CCw-SO  »v3ter  rosh' 

tt<»3tcf  the  work  n 

iQun  *ct  G*^  1  rt’Shwoshing 
Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co 
O'  hk.O''h  W  sconsiri 


NEW 
GRAPES 

Now  dlsea.se  resistant  hardy  grapes. 

.\o  spraying,  delicious  quality.  Every 
home  owner  ran  grow  them  easily.  Also 
new  SEEDLESS  Grape. 

NUT  TREES 

N«‘W'  Hurdy  KnellKh  vrulnut.  rorpathlBn  atraln.  Rapid 
erower.  Iwarn  early.  ver>*  produrtlve.  beautiful  >>hade 
tree.  (  hlnehe  ehei^tnut.  dwarf  fruit  trees,  berries. 

All  Miller  AtocK  guaranteed  to  orew.  Color  Catalog  FREK. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

5M  West  Lake  Read  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


iiiako 


MILK 


ffroM 


FORAGE 


Big-capacity  registered  Holsteins  convert  home¬ 
grown  hay,  silage,  and  pasture  into  milk. 

That  means  less  outgo  for  feed  concentrates, 
more  income  from  heavy  milk  production. 

There’s  a  Future  with  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N. 

OF  AMERICA  W  Brottlebaro,  Vt. 
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across  the  area  to  the  expected  trench 
depth.  As  explained  earlier,  an  18-inch 
depth  is  about  right,  but  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  deeper  to  allow  the  tile,  when 
laid,  to  slope  between  2  and  6  inches  per 
100  feet. 

Scratch  the  sides  of  the  holes  with  a 
knife  to  eliminate  smears  caused  by  the 
auger,  which  could  seal  the  sides  against 
absorption.  Clean  out  any  loose  dirt  and 
throw  a  few  inches  of  sand  in  the  holes. 
Pour  water  into  the  holes  and  add  more 
water  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  holes 
reasonably  full  of  water  for  four  hours. 
This  is  to  saturate  the  soil. 

2.  A  day  later,  look  at  the  holes.  If  no 
water  remains  in  the  holes,  pour  in  water 
to  a  depth  of  6  inches,  keeping  them  filled 
to  about  that  level  for  four  more  hours. 
Now  measure  the  depth  of  water  exactly. 
Wait  30  minutes.  Then  remeasure  the 
depth  of  water  in  all  the  holes,  divide  the 
total  drop  of  all  the  holes  by  6  to  get  the 
average  number  of  inches  the  water  drops 
in  30  minutes.  If  the  water  drops  3  inches 
in  30  minutes,  the  rate  is,  of  course,  10 
minutes  per  inch.  This  inch  rate  is  used 
along  with  the  table  on  page  125  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  area  of  trench  you  will  have 
to  dig. 

If  the  soil  is  not  so  absorptive,  water 
may  still  remain  in  the  holes  after  over¬ 
night  saturation.  If  so,  you  should  add,  or 
take  out,  water  as  necessar\’  to  adjust  the 
depth  to  6  inches.  Remeasure  after  30 
minutes,  the  drop  being  used  to  figure  the 
percolation  rate  as  befon*. 

In  very  sandy  soils,  where  6  inches  of 
water  seep  away  in  less  than  30  minutes, 
overnight  saturation  is  not  necessars’.  Keep 
the  holes  filled  for  one  hour  and  use  the 
drop  of  the  last  10  minutes  in  calculating 
percolating  rates. 

Tank  Design 

There  are  many  types  of  ready-made  sep¬ 
tic  tanks  on  the  market,  made  of  steel,  con¬ 
crete,  vitrified  tile,  etc.,  with  a  price  range 
of  $35.00  to  over  $300.00.  The  larger, 
heavier  tanks  are  difficult  to  set  in  position 
without  special  equipment.  A  complete 
sewage  system,  sewer  line,  tank  and  leach¬ 
ing  field,  can  be  purchased,  with  all  instal¬ 
lation  charges  and  materials  included,  for 
an  average  family,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$400.00  to  $500.00  and  up.  of  which 
about  one-half  goes  for  labor  charges. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Sers'ice  has 
designed  a  tank  to  new  specifications,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  details  of  inlet 
and  outlet  pipe  construction  which  aid 
sludge  separation  and  lengthen  the  time 
between  cleaning  periods.  If  these  tanks 
are  not  made  in  your  area,  your  state 
health  service  will  send  you  a  set  of  plans. 
In  our  area,  the  manufacture  of  tanks  to 
these  new  specifications  was  only  in  the 
planning  stage,  so  we  decided  to  build 
our  own. 

Tanks  with  more  than  one  compartment 
give  somewhat  better  sludge  separation 


BINDERS  FOR  VOUR  COPIES  OF  THE  FARM  QUARTERLT 

Sturdy  leather  drill  biriders,  stamped  with  "The  Farm  Quarterly"  in  gald,  on  the  front  cover  and  backbone; 
hold  a  year's  copies.  Will  keep  your  copies  cleon  and  look  handsome  on  your  bookshelf  or  reoding  table. 

$3.00  eo. 

Five  binders  to  hold  five  years'  copies.  (A  10%  Saving  over  the  Unit  Cost)  $13.50 

The  Form  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


Hardie  builds  a  Sprayer  for  your 
INDIVIDUAL  JOB 

You  can  buy 

the  particular  sprayer  that 
exactly  fits  your  requirements,  large  or 
small.  You  can  find  the  size  you  want  in 
many  models — in  its  most  advanced  and 
modern  forms.  High  Pressure  Sprayers 
to  deliver  from  3  g.p.m.  at  20  to  250  p.s.i. 
to  80  g.p.m.  at  1000  p.s.i.,  air  blast 
sprayers  in  a  wide  range  of  models  for 
both  dilute  and  concentrate  sprays.  Air 
blast  row  crop  sprayers  and  dusters. . 

Sprayers  for  cattle,  weed  control,  or-' 
chard  and  crop  spraying  and  general  use.  | 

Hardie  Rain  Control  Portable  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  systems  make  water  go  fur¬ 
ther,  do  more.  Write  for  catalog. 


Hardie  Duplex  Engine 
equipped  trailer  sprayer. 
8  g.p.m.  at  400  p.s.i. 


HARDIE 

OEPENDABIE  EQUIPMENT  f 


SOtO  AND  SiaVICID  /|l^ 


Hardie  Town  and 
Country  Sprayer.  3 
g.p.m.  at  pressure 
adjustable  from  20 
to  250  p.s.i.  ,  , 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company.  Hudson.  Michigan 
3825  Santa  Fe  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  California 
1435  N.  W  Northrop  St..  Portland  9  Oregon 
Export  Dept.,  Book  Tower,  Detroit  26.  Michigan 
Please  send  catalog. 
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PENETRATION 


BURCH  E-Z-GO  WHEEL- 
MOUNTED  DISC  HARROW 


No  Shifting 
No  Drifting 

CONTROLLED 

At  comporative  field  demonstxationa  acroea 
the  country — under  every  kind  of  test  and 
condition — the  BURCH  E-Z-GO  Wheel-Type 
Disc  Harrow  has  won  hands  down  against 
all  comers! 

Working  toughest  soils  or  cutting  toughest 
stolks  .  .  .  competing  on  trickiest  discing 
jobs  and  following  curviest  contours  .  .  . 
this  great  BURCH  implement  has  consist¬ 


ently  taken  top  honors  for  operating  ac¬ 
curacy.  stability  and  downright  depend¬ 
ability. 

This  unbeatable  showing  in  roughest  going 
is  soundest  proof  of  the  superior  penorm- 
ance  you  con  bank  on — when  you  invest  in 
a  BURCH  E-Z-GO.  So.  before  Tou  decide 
on  any  disc  harrow  have  E-Z-GO  demon¬ 
strated  on  your  farm.  See  your  BURCH 
deoler  Now. 


L 

k-r< 

"BEST 

IMPLEMENTS 

IN  EARTH " 

Mail  Coupon  r - - — - - 

For  Free  I  BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  Deph  015  Evansville,  Ind. 

Manufacturers  of  Power-Lift  and  Drawbar  Implements 
Send  free  literature  on  O  Power-lifI  Implements 
r~1  Drawbar  Implements  to: 

Nome . 

Street  or  R.F.O . 

Town . Stale . 
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sow  UP  TO 

20  ACRES  PER  HOUR! 


World's 

foremost 

top- 

dresser! 


BROADCASTER 

Evenly  distributes  all  varieties  of  grass  seed  uni¬ 
formly.  Wide  pattern  saves  times  across  the  field. 
Has  finger-tip  controls  .  .  .  constant  motor  and 
fan  speed.  Unique  Seed  'Miser  adjustment.  Agi¬ 
tator  optional.  Sows  cover  crop  during  last  cul¬ 
tivation. 

WRITE  TODAY  lor  Irer  loldrrs  h'Q,. 


FARiltR  FEiDiR  CO.,  INC 

ComMsIb*  City,  Indtova 


than  singlc-coinpartincnt  tanks.  This  slight 
advantage  is  offset  by  greater  cost.  I  was 
advised  that  a  single-compartment  tank  of 
the  type  pictured  on  page  43  will  give 
good  seiA'ice  with  least  cost.  Essentially  it 
is  just  .1  concrete  box  18  inehes  under  the 
ground. 

Start  Digging 

We  started  with  the  tank  pit.  The  sides  of 
the  pit  served  as  outside  forms  for  the 
concrete.  The  inside  forms,  of  wood,  were 
assembled  on  the  surface,  then  lowered 
into  the  pit.  Oiling  the  boards  made  re¬ 
moval  easier  after  the  cement  hardened. 
Because  of  surface  leakage,  seetional  tops 
are  not  recommended.  We  poured  the  top 
slab  in  a  2x4  form  close  by,  skidded  it  in 
place  later  on  broomstick  rollers.  ^V’e  could 
have  poured  the  sides,  then  when  they 
hardened  the  top  could  have  been  poured 
in  place  on  cross  boards  supported  from 
below.  However,  we  used  ready-mixed 
concrete  and  wanted  to  save  the  expense 
of  two  trips  by  the  ready-mix  truck.  Re¬ 
inforcement  of  the  top  slab  with  '/4*>nch 
steel  rods  spaced  a  foot  apart  is  advisable. 
Regardless  of  the  material  to  be  used  for 
the  sewer  line,  the  “T”  connections  in  the 
tank  should  be  of  cast  iron,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  sewer. 

Both  home-made  and  purchased  septic 
tanks  are  often  constructed  with  baffle 
boards  at  inlet  and  outlet  which,  like  pipe 
“Ts,”  ser\e  to  prevent  back  flow  into  the 


.S’  Anunonia  Eijuipment 

Better  Pastures 


P-T-O 

BROADCASTER  handles  all  types  of  seed, 

granulated  or  pelleted  fertilixers.  Positive  univer¬ 
sal  joint,  V-belt  drive  provides  proper  fan  speed. 
Wide  pattern  and  Seed  'Miser  adjustment  saves 
time  and  seed.  Sows  up  to  20  acres  per  hour. 
I  and  S  bushel  sizes. 


Tractor  Mounted 
Liquid  Fertiiizer  Distributor 

Available  for  rear  tool  bar  mountings  on 
all  popular  make  tractors.  Thanks  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  famous  BLUE  metering 
pump,  you  are  assured  proper  application 
at  any  speed  under  all  conditions. 


Send  for 

Complete  Information 


JOHN  BLUE  CO.,  INC. 

NUNTtVnif,  AUkOAMA- 

Dependable  Farm  Equipment  since  1886 


New  BLUE  Series  10 

Anhydrous  Ammonia 

NITRO-SHOOTER 


This  popular  trailer  type  applicator 
rig  is  designed  for  both  row  crop 
and  broadcast  application. 

There  is  a  BLUE  trailer  and  tractor 
mounted  anhydrous  ammonia  applicator 
available  for  every  Row  Crop 
and  Pasture  use. 


house  sewer  line,  and  the  escape  of  scum 
into  the  distribution  system.  Wood  or  light 
metal  baffle  boards  deteriorate  quickly:  if 
made  of  concrete  or  similar  durable  ma¬ 
terials  and  if  designed  in  accordance  with 
your  state  recommendations,  they  will 
operate  in  a  satisfactor\-  manner. 

For  the  home  mechanic,  pipe  “Ts”  are 
more  easily  installed.  .\s  in  the  illustration, 
the  inlet  “T”  should  extend  about  six 
inches  below  the  liquid  level,  so  that  the 
scum  accumulation  is  not  disturbed.  Place¬ 
ment  of  the  outlet  “T”  determines  the 
liquid  level.  A  three-inch  drop  between 
inlet  and  outlet  are  enough,  but  it  is  verv- 
important  for  the  outlet  “T”  to  be  im¬ 
mersed  into  the  liquid  one-fourth  of  the 
liquid  depth  for  both  scum  retention  and 
sludge  separation. 

Ready-mix  concrete,  now  available  al¬ 
most  anywhere,  costs  about  $13  a  cubic 
yard  when  deliverv-  is  under  10  miles. 
Material  for  a  .500-gallon  tank  will  run 
around  $35.00.  Our  concrete  was  in  the 
forms  fifteen  minutes  after  the  truck  ar¬ 
rived.  A  day  of  hard  work  and  shovel  mix¬ 
ing  by  a  three-man  team  was  eliminated. 
If  you  want  to  mix  your  own.  a  mixture  of 
1  cu.  yd.  of  cement  to  2^2  <"0.  yd.  of  sand 
to  4  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  may  be  depended 
upon  to  provide  water-tight  concrete  if 
well  spaded  and  if  no  more  than  5  gallons 
of  water  are  added  to  each  sack  of  cement. 
If  concrete  is  ordered  ready-mixed,  specify 
this  mix.  Most  ready-mix  people  will  have 
a  “septic  tank”  mix. 

House  Connections 

With  the  tank  finished,  wc  put  in  the 
sewer  to  the  house,  beginning  at  the  septic 
tank  and  laying  it  in  reverse.  Local  codes 
vary  on  pipe  sizes  and  types  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regulations  are  fairly  general:  Bell 
type  cast  iron  fthe  most  expensive)  of  four 
inches  or  larger  within  50  feet  of  a  well, 
within  10  feet  of  any  drinking  water  pres¬ 
sure  line,  or  within  5  feet  of  foundations. 
Joints  must  be  leaded.  The  bell  ends  go 
uphill.  The  length  of  piping  needed  is  a 
big  item  in  the  cost:  where  cast  iron  pipe 
is  used,  the  cost  of  pipe  alone  is  $1.00  or 
more  per  foot. 

For  other  situations  bell  type  vitrified 
clay,  concrete,  or  fiber  pipe  are  permissible 
though  cast  iron  is  preferred.  Standard 
practice  calls  for  a  six-inch  minimum 
where  oakum  packing  and  cemented  or 
asphalted  joints  tend  to  reduce  flow,  mak¬ 
ing  cleaning  troublesome. 

Pipe  of  fiber,  clay,  or  cement  is  available 
with  patented  joints  that  lock  together  for 
easier  watertight  assembly.  Pipe  with  spe¬ 
cial  metal  or  asphalt  collars  is  also  on  the 
market.  Some  pipe  of  this  type  is  not 
approved  by  local  health  units.  A  type 
should  be  chos«  n  that  gives  little  or  no 
obstruction  inside  the  joints,  but  local 
codes  should  be  (  becked  first. 

Pipe  near  trees,  unless  of  cast  iron  with 
leaded  joints,  should  be  sealed  at  the  con¬ 
nection  with  root-proofing  materials  like 
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asphalt.  Mi.xing  a  little  topper  sulphate 
into  the  joint  mortar  discourages  root 
penetration. 

All  sewer  lines  should  be  laid  as  straight 
as  possible,  with  no  greater  than  one-quar¬ 
ter  bends,  using  “Ts”  for  cleanouts  on  any 
bends  greater  than  one-quarter.  Brass  plugs 
should  cap  these  cleanouts. 

Distribution  Box 

We  next  laid  the  outlet  sewer,  of  tight 
joints  also,  running  straight  to  the  distri¬ 
bution  box.  This  box  was  set  so  its  top 
would  be  about  a  foot  below  grade  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing.  The  top  was  made  remov¬ 
able  for  easy  access.  A  box  two  feet  deep 
is  about  right,  in  any  length  and  width  to 
accommodate  the  outlet  pip<‘s  conveniently. 
I  was  warned  to  be  careful  to  set  all  the 
outlet  tiles  at  the  same  level  so  the  liquid 
sewage  would  enter  each  tile  line  evenly. 

*  More  Digging 

The  leaching  tile  must  be  laid  at  an  accu¬ 
rate  pitch,  sloping  not  less  than  2  inches 
and  not  over  6  inches  per  100  feet.  Grade 
boards  help.  We  used  grade  boards  of 
lx4-inch  scrap  lumber  with  a  carpenter’s 
level  to  keep  proper  slope.  There  should 
be  at  least  6  inches  of  clean  gravel,  free  of 
sand,  b<'low  the  tile  which  are  laid  directly 
on  the  boards.  .About  '/j-inch  space  is  left 
between  the  tile  joints,  which  are  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tar  paper;  then  2  or  more 


Percolation  Rates  for  Leaching  Trenches 

This  point  of  the  new  tests  must  be  stressed:  the  aiea  of  trench  bottom  is  more 
important  than  the  total  length  of  tile  used.  There  should  be  at  least  2  trenches,  none 
over  100  feet  long,  and  spaced  at  least  6  feet  apart.  Trenches  may  be  from  18  to  36 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  By  making  a  36-inch  trench,  you  will  need  only  halt  the 
length  of  tile  required  in  an  18-inch  wide  trench,  since  the  table  is  based  on  square 
feet  of  trench  bottom,  not  on  length  of  tile. 


Time  for 
water  in 


Square  feet  of  trench  bottom  per  bedroom  (Use  only  the  column  that  applies) 


test  holes 

If  you  have 

With 

With 

With  both 

to  drop 

regular  plumbing 

Garbage 

Auto. 

Grinder  and 

ONE  inch 

fixtures 

Grinder 

Washer 

Auto.  W  asher 

2  minutes . 

.  50 

65 

75 

85 

3  “  . 

.  60 

75 

85 

100 

4  “  . 

.  70 

85 

95 

115 

5  “  . 

.  75 

90 

105 

125 

10  “  . 

.  100 

120 

135 

165 

15  “  . 

.  115 

140 

160 

190 

30  “  . 

.  150 

180 

205 

250 

inches  of  gravel  arc  placed  over  the  tile, 
with  straw  or  untreated  building  paper 
above  the  gravel  to  keep  the  dirt  out  until 
the  backhll  settles. 

Trenches  about  18  inches  deep,  if  that 
permits  proper  slope,  arc  very  satisfactory. 
That  puts  the  tile  about  a  foot  deep.  Our 
trenches  average  two  feet  deep  in  follow¬ 
ing  ground  contours.  We  could  have  gone 
as  deep  as  three  feet  if  necessars-  to  main¬ 
tain  grade.  In  vcr\-  cold  climates,  it  may 
be  necessarx'  to  go  even  deeper  to  get 
below  frost  level,  but  such  trenches  should 


be  Blled  with  gravel  to  keep  the  tile  no 
more  than  three  feet  from  the  surface 
for  best  bacterial  action. 

Perforated  pipe,  sometimes  of  clay  but 
more  often  of  hber,  is  preferred  by  some  to 
open- jointed  tile.  It  permits  better  align¬ 
ment  but  that  is  about  its  only  advantage. 

Tank  Starters 

The  health  serx  ice  engineers  say  that  yeast 
has  no  merit  as  a  starter.  When  our  nexv 
sewage  system  xvas  finally  hooked  up  to  the 
plumbing  xve  xvent  through  a  short  p)eriod 


These  pictures  were  taken  uhen  this  bull  calf  tms 
4  months  and  20  days  old  and  weighed  530  pounds. 


Write  for  descriptive  folder  about  this  breed  of  cattle. 


Here  is  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  calves 
you  can  buy  from  us. 


Member  of  the  American  Charolaise  Breeders  Association 
Member  of  the  American  Char  bray  Breeders  Association 

JAMES  CLANCY,  Manager  MORRIS  COHON,  Owner 

NEAR— PORTLAND,  PA. 

P.O.  Box  R.F.D.  No.  1  ■  Bangor,  Pa.  *  Telephone  Portland  104  B-21 


better  than  ONE!  Every  farmer  knows, 
too,  that  you’ve  got  to  cut  trash  before  you 
can  cover  it.  That’s  why  Lantz,  and  only 
Lantz,  makes  2-Bladed  Coulters — to  com¬ 
bine  cutting  and  covering  in  one  operation. 


You  get  more  for  your  money — with  Lantz 
2-Bladed  Coulters  . . .  your  best  coulter  buy. 
Dynamometer  tests  (imunds  pull)  prove  that 


of  wondering  what  was  wrong.  The  breeze 
was  unpleasant,  but  this  is  nonnal  for  a 
new  tank.  Sewage  from  an  old  tank  ( 1 
gallon  for  each  10  gallons  of  tank  capac¬ 
ity)  is  the  only  starter  known  to  science. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  hasten  bacterial 
aetion  or  to  reduce  the  odors  typical  of  the 
first  few  weeks  while  the  bacteria  popu¬ 
lation  is  growing. 

Adding  Capacity 

\Vhat  if  an  existing  tank  is  too  small  by 
present  standards,  or  if  adding  a  garbage 
disposal  overloads  it?  Another  tank  can  be 
placed  above  or  below  it,  making  a  two- 
compartment  system.  The  tank  which  is 
uphill,  whether  new  or  old,  should  ha\e 
one-half  to  two-thirds  the  total  capacity  of 
the  two  tanks  for  best  results.  The  over-all 


Many  farmers 

USE  NO  WATER 

with  this  inoculant 


These  men  observed  how  per- 
feclly  the  fine,  free-flowing 
humus  base  of  LEGUME-AID 
coots  and  clings  to  dry  seed. 
They  now  regularly  apply 
this  potent  inoculant  on 
everything  from  clover  to 
soybeans,  without  first  wet¬ 
ting  the  seed. 


LEGUmE 


Whether  planting  clover,  alfalfa,  lespedeza,  peat,  beam, 
lupines  or  any  other  legume,  it  pays  to  assure  maximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 


BOWSHER 

PORTABLE  FEED  MILL 


seeds  with  the  famous  "Inoculant 
in  the  Carton.”  LEGUME-AID  it 
neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 
freely,  clings  to  seeds  cloteiy,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  dealer,  er  write  us  direct. 


Lsmtz  Coulters  pull  just  as  easily  as  any  other 
special  coulter.  ^ 


capacity  of  multiple  tanks  should  be  not 
less  than  750  gallons  to  allow  the  sewage 
to  be  held  long  enough  for  settling.  In 
single-compartment  tanks,  the  500-gallon 
minimum  accomplishes  this. 

If  a  tank  is  adequate  but  the  leaching 
field  is  not,  the  field  alone  may  be  enlarged 
or  relocated,  adding  a  distribution  box  if 
needed.  Grease  traps  should  be  removed 
on  sewer  lines  where  garbage  grinders  are 
added.  Recent  tests  show  that  grease  traps 
are  unnecessar\-  on  home  sewage  systems, 
though  many  boards  of  health  recommend 
them. 


LANTZ  Coulters 

_ 


M/  New  Model  B 

^  l-antz  Coulter. 

Arrows  show  how 
disc  blade  crosses 
path  of  coulter  blade  to 
(ive  a  rotary  scissors  ac¬ 
tion,  uillhoul  tinjing. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


by  avoidit^  wear 
on  landside  of 
moldboard,  due  to 
excessive  sidedraft 
of  some  coulters,” 
farmers  say. 

Introducing  a  Now  LANTZ  "Swinging” 
AQS  Sickle  Grinder. 


LOOK  Out  SeUcuf 


engi¬ 
neering  developments  make  it 
lighter,  more  compact,  handier. 
New  low  price. 

Send  Jot  eomplele  informalion  today. 

LANTZ  MFG.CO.y  INC. 

Dept  CM-5310,  Volparoite,  Indiana 
Covllor  Spodolith  15  Tsars 


Maintenance 

I  found  that  good  design  and  construction 
are  not  enough.  The  system  needs  main¬ 
tenance.  which  includes  yearly  inspection. 
Over  50  per  cent  of  all  seivice  calls,  clean¬ 
ing  men  say,  come  after  sludge  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  tank  capacity,  clogging  the  absorp¬ 
tion  system.  Ground  seepage,  odors,  plumb- 


On  Solo  frorywhofo 
Wfito  hf  fmn  iuSotin 
"Cup*  4  Trn^fmonf  of 
S*ptic  TAftb" 

_  CAMP 

Cheaieai  Co.,  lac. 

Iroeklyp  IS,  N.  Y. 

WorWs  torgsiS  Mfrs.  sf  Stwsft  Ckssiksls 


Mix  your  own  cattle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  sove  5Sc  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged— easy  to 
operate — absolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  ond  profit¬ 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  to  grind  groin  with 
a  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to- 
doy  for  full  details. 


faster  livestock  gains 

curs  lAKOK  COSTS  IN  HAlf 
Perfect  for  grinding  corncobs,  ear 
corn,  shucky  corn,  shelled  corn, 
giving  a  granular  product  WITHOUT  DUST, 

IMPROVEMENT 
IN  GRINDER 

CONSTRUCTION  CONE  SHAPED  BURR 

TtlPLl  ACTION  •  CUTS 
CItUSHCS  •  GRINDS 

Cone  shaped  burrs,  two  I  MMSHIR 
sets  ofknives  give  extra 
capacity  up  to  220  bu. 
per  hour.  ■ 


Vertical  Mixers  —  oil 
sites — smoll  os  '/,  ton 


MoOel  M 

HoNnnermill 


Cern  Ceb  Crvsher 


three  positions.  Spou^^S^ 
swings  in  complete 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  ....  Write  today  for 
circular  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  Inc. 

TT5  S.Wabtfr  St.  •  South  Band  21,  Ind. 


»•«•••••  CLIP  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY*  •••••••< 

Tkc  DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFG.  C9.,  Bbx  12.  Spriiif4fl4.  Dhit 
Send  me  lull  details  on  items  checked. 

O  Peed  Mixers _ ton  cop.  □  Cob  Crusher  Q  HommermlM 


This  line  leads  from  the  house  to  the  tank. 
The  large  or  bell  end  of  the  pipe  is  laid 
downhill  and  the  joints  will  be  leaded  or 
sealed  with  a  root-proofed  concrete. 


ADDRESS. 


ing  stoppages,  and  backing  of  sewage  re¬ 
sult  from  oxcrduc  cleaning.  The  cure  is 
costly. 

There  may  be  times  when  your  sewage 
system  is  shut  down  bee  ause  of  a  plug  in 
the  line — a  plug  caused  by  fats,  food  n-m- 
nants  or  sludge  in  the  sewer  line  or  on  the 
septic  tank  baffles.  A  solvent  such  as  Camp 
Cesspool  and  Septic  Tank  Clean«-r  used 
in  moderation  may  prove  the  renu'dy. 
These  cleaners  attack  the  grease,  sludge, 
hair  or  organic  solids  that  plug  up  the 
pipe,  and  the  system  is  soon  restored  to 
working  order. 

Despite  claims,  there  are  no  chemicals 
that  will  reduce  the  sludge  deposit  in  the 
septic  tank  itself  to  the  point  where  peri¬ 
odic  cleaning  is  eliminated.  Some  of  these 
so-called  “tank  cleaners”  cause  soil  clog¬ 
ging  in  the  drainage  field. 

Cleaning  is  due  when  the  depth  of  scum 
plus  sludge  is  more  than  one-third  the 
liquid  deptlv  The  amount  of  sludge  is 
measured  by  lowering  a  stick  wrapped 
with  a  long  strip  of  toweling.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  after  the  stick  touches  bottom,  pull  it 
up;  particles  clinging  to  the  towel  will 
indicate  the  sludge  depth.  A  hinged  stick, 
which  can  be  poked  through  the  floating 
grease  and  gently  raised  against  the  under 
side  of  the  scum,  will  serve  as  a  home¬ 
made  scum  gauge. 

Cleaning  is  preferably  done  in  the  spring 
so  that  the  warm  weather  ahead  will  en¬ 
courage  bacterial  action  and  avoid  over¬ 
loading  the  tank  with  fresh  sewage  during 
cold  months.  Both  scum  and  sludge  must 
be  removed  by  a  diaphragm  pump,  shovel, 
or  bucket,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  pump 
out  the  entire  liquid  contents.  Later  bac¬ 
terial  action  is  better  if  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  mixed  contents  are  left  in  the  tank. 

Cleaners  charge  by  the  hour  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood.  In  some  places  they  charge  by  the 
cubic  foot.  It’s  wise  to  get  an  estimate 
before  giving  the  nod.  At  35  cents  a  cubic 
foot,  a  500-gallon  tank  runs  $25.20  for 
cleaning — a  good  wage  for  the  job.  Sharp¬ 
ers,  who  usually  charge  extra  to  correct 
phoney  troubles,  have  been  known  to 
charge  as  high  as  $6.00  a  cubic  foot,  total¬ 
ing  about  $400.00  to  clean  an  average 
tank.  Fine  print  cleaning  contracts  can  be 
poison. 

^Vhcn  a  tank  is  cleaned,  its  effic  ienc  y 
ran  be  recognized  in  the  sludge'.  Black 
sludge  indicates  well-fermentc'd  mate-rial. 
Gray  sludge  shows  poor  septic  action  of 
bacteria.  Where  very  little  sludge  ac  c  umu- 
lates  in  a  normally  usc-d  tank,  look  for 
danger  in  the  leaching  field,  for  the  solid 
materials  are  not  being  separated  in  the 
tank  as  they  should. 

\Ve  keep  a  sketch  of  our  sewage  layout 
handy — the  Icx  ation  of  sewer,  tank,  clean¬ 
outs,  distribution  box,  and  drains.  It  will  be 
invaluable  not  only  for  cleaning  and  trou- 
ble-shcx)ting,  but  in  guarding  the  area  from 
heavy  vehicle's  which  might  damage  the 
conc  rete  cover  and  the  sewer  line's. 

■  Sanitation  men  have  a  few  more  points 


a  complete  line  of 

CHORCMASTER  tillers 


home  garden 

featuring  2  NEW  TILLERS 


Use  a  CUOREM.ASTER  Tiller  to  make  light  of  the 
hardest  work  in  vegetable  or  flower  garden,  to  till 
the  soil  for  planting  and  cultivating.  Work  in  flower 
beds,  compost  in  soil,  stir  up  chicken  litter  in  hen¬ 
house  and  perform  many  other  useful,  time  and 
labor  saving  tasks  in  the  garden  patch.  CHORE- 
M.XSTER  Tillers  are  available  in  2  types: 

( 1 )  the  smaller  Choremaster  “Burro”  for 

double  duty  as  tiller  or  mower  for  the  . 

small  plot,  (2)  the  “Workhorse”  for 

tilling  only,  on  the  larger  plot. 

Tines  on  the  “Workhorse”  are 
minimum  14",  maximum  21" 
width,  cultivate  approx.  9" 
depth.  Precision  made  for  long, 

durable  seiA'ice.  ^ 


Illustrated  is  the  new 
versatile  C'hureinaster 
"Burro,"  desiitned  and 
priced  for  the  small  gar¬ 
den  or  lawn.  Tines  for 
tilling  are  adjustable  from 
12',  1*  min.,  17"  max., 
width.  .Approx.  6"  depth. 
Easily  changed  to  IS" 
rotary'  mower. 


The  Quality  ^ame  in 
Outdoor  Poiver  Effuipnient 


I  WRITE  FOR  DETAILED  LITERATURE  .  .  .  AND  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 
Choremaster  Division 

WEBER  ENGINEERED  PRODUCTS,  INC.  •  806-4  EVANS  STREET  •  CINCINNATI  4.  OHIO 


your  guarantee 
that  these  men  know 
your  sprinkler  j 
irrigation  needs  * 


Left  to  right:  Ed  Holland,  ]ule  Coffey,  Crawford  Reid 

designed  to  fit  your  needs.  There’s  no  guess¬ 
work  on  this  team ;  it’s  all  know-how,  and  all 
experimenting  is  done  in  Rain  Bird  labora¬ 
tories.  You  have  the  answer  to  your  irrigation 
problems  when  you  use  Rain  Birds ! 

A  RAIN  BIRD  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

Rain  Bird  Sprinklers  are  designed  for  general 
and  specific  requirements.  There  are  2 1  differ¬ 
ent  models,  ranging  in  size  from  l'/4  G.P.M. 
at  3  pounds  pressure  to  610  G.P.M.  at  120 
pounds  pressure. 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

AZUSA  CALIFORNIA 

RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES 

609  WEST  LAKE  ST  RfRORlA  ILL 

RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFG.  CO.  (CANADA)  LTD. 

VANCOUVIK  4  S  C 


THREE  WISE  MEN  when  it  comes  to  sprinklers 
and  your  irrigation  problems !  —  Ed  Holland, 
Engineer  and  Sales  Manager,  East;  Crawford 
Reid,  Engineer  and  Sales  Manager,  West ;  and 
Design  Engineer  Jule  Coffey  pool  their  60 
years’  experience  to  assure  you  of  sprinklers 


For  top  sprinkler 
performance,  always  count  on 
Rain  Bird,  the  sprinkler 
designed,  built,  sold  and 
serviced  by  men  who  know 
your  needs.  Literature  and 
information  on  request. 


dition  of  the  liny  micro-orgonitms  in  the 
cow's  rumen  hove  o  tremendous  effect  upon 
milk  production.  These  rumen  bacteria  (or 
“bugs")  must  be  fit,  ond  active  by  the  bil¬ 
lions,  to  unlock  maximum  food  value  fram 
the  roughage  which  constitutes  60-70%  of 
the  cow's  feed  consumption  and  ta  induce 
full  assimilation  of  other  food  elements. 


Tuxedo  “Vita-Rumen"  Dairy  nat  only  feeds 
the  cow,  but  contoins  the  odded  elements 
these  rumen  “bugs"  must  have  to  thrive  ond 
multiply — to  function  100*4  in  boosting  milk 
production.  Users  of  this  new  Tuxedo  Dairy 
are  getting  some  remorkable  results. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Our  73rd  Y»ar 

TUXEDO  Vik^iauR  DAIRY 

16%  -  18%  -  20%  -  24%  -  33% 


WITH  THE 
POWERFUL 

Suibeam 

StewarT 

IIICTIIC  ^ 

CLIPMASTER 

Nationally  known  Dair^-  and  Health  Authori¬ 
ties  say:  Clipping  prevents  dirt  accumulation — 
the  chief  source  of  sediment  in  milk.  Clipped 
cows  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  take  less  time — 
produce  milk  with  lower  baaeria  count  and 
less  sediment— it  is  more  desirable  milk, 
brings  more  money.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Powerful,  air-cooled,  smooth¬ 
running  motor  inside  the  Easy-grip  handle 
Can  also  be  used  for  clipping  horses,  mules, 
dogs, etc.  $39.95  (Colorado  and  >X'est,  $40.25  ). 
Grooming  brush,  drill  head  and  sheep  shear¬ 
ing  attachments  available  at  slight  extra  cost, 
give  Clipmaster  year-’round  use. 

Svnbaom  Stewart  clippiitg  •quipwnt  it  avaddU* 
at  hardwara  and  implamaal  daalart 


Siinbeum  corporation 

(former/y  CMfCcgo  FleKible  Shah  Company) 
5600  Roosevelt  Rd  ,  Dept.  147, Chicago  50,  III. 


of  advice.  They  say  not  to  worry  about 
freeze-ups  if  the  tank  and  tile  are  covered 
by  a  foot  or  so  of  dirt  and  if  kept  in  con¬ 
tinual  use.  They  warn  against  draining 
caustic  milk  room  cleaning  solutions  into 
the  system.  Excessive  use  of  detergents  in 
large  family  washes  or  repeated  use  of 
caustic  and  corrosive  chemicals  can  inhibit 
or  sometimes  stop  fermentation  by  bacteria 
in  the  tank.  But  the  normal  use  of  deter¬ 
gents  and  bowl  cleaners  in  average  house¬ 
hold  amounts  and  the  use  of  home  water 
softeners  has  little  or  no  effect  on  tank 
operation. 

Above  all,  sanitation  experts  urge  that 
local  sanitar\-  regulations  be  investigated 
before  you  begin  digging. 


THE  DAIRY  BARN 

{Continued  from  pane  20) 

animals  was  SI 3 1.89.  The  purebreds  came 
from  the  herds  of:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
D.  .Austin.  Ellsworth,  Maine;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donavan  Beal,  Rt.  1,  Merced, 
Calif.:  Donald  E.  Bennett,  Rt.  2,  Fairfax, 
Va. ;  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Ernst,  Har\ard,  Mass.; 


This  is  the  Saanen  milk  ^oat  yearling, 
Mel-O’Roy’s  Granny,  who  sold 
for  $313  at  the  Spotlight  Consignment  Sale 
in  Gaithersburg,  Maryland. 

N.  S.  Goodridge,  Rt.  2,  .Auburn,  Calif.; 
Miss  Helen  C.  Hunt.  Washington,  Conn. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Knoop,  Rt.  1, 
.Amelia.  Ohio;  Mrs.  David  Lindsay,  Ruth- 
erfordton,  N.  C.:  Herbert  W.  Mumford, 
Jr.,  Gaithersburg.  Md.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  Nordfelt,  Ceres,  Calif.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wesley  Nordfelt,  Chatsworth,  Calif.; 
Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Peckham,  Portsmouth, 
R.  L;  Ira  D.  Peel,  Puente,  Calif.;  James 
D.  Pembroke,  .Anaheim,  Calif. ;  Miss  .Anne 
Presnikoff,  Bristow,  Va. ;  .Allan  L.  Rogers, 
Burtonsville,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Howard  Russell, 
Bristow,  Va. ;  Mrs.  Carl  Sandburg,  Flat 
Rock,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Tracy,  La- 
Habra,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Troobnick, 
Burke,  A'^a.;  Mrs.  Exzelia  Wade,  Baltic, 
Conn. 


LONGER  TRACTOR  LIFE 
FEWER  REPAIR  BILLS 


NOBBS 

*"^ETER 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Timely  maintenance  im¬ 
proves  tractor  jierforinance 
,  .  .  lengthens  tractor  life 
.  .  .  i>revents  neetlless  re¬ 
pairs.  It  pays  to  know 
When  to  change  oil,  lub¬ 
ricate.  overhaul,  etc.  The 


New  and  improved 
through  confinuin^ 


ricate.  overhaul,  etc.  The 

HOBBS  HorR  METER  engineering  researc/i 

teiuyou  pevolution  counter 

but  an  electric  timing  instrument  that  shows 
HOCRS  and  MIM'TES  of  tractor  oiwration  —  ac- 
ciiracv  that's  imoortant  (or  protective  maintenance. 

APPROVED  bV  leading  MANUFACTURERS 

.  .  .  as  orimnal  equipment  or  .aPP;?':*** 

Riiffffecllv  built  and  easy  to  install.  LOW  IIN  l  Kiv.  t. 
See  your  dealer  or  WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS. 


^2066  YAH  BlVD.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


U.  S.  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
In  All  The  Leading  Breeds 


Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Box  40  Findlay,  Ohio 


3or  Aiore  J^ountifful  J4ari7eAt^ 

PLANT 


Complete  line  of  Fruit, 
Nut,  and  Shade  l‘ree>.  Duarf  Fruit 
1  rec«.  Strawlterry,  Rasplterry  and  Hluel>erry 
plants,  .\sparaRU<.  Grai>es,  E\ergreen>.  and  ornaiiientaU. 
Most  of  the  old  favorites  plus  many  new  exclusive  (pat¬ 
entee!)  varieties.  0\er  HO  years  gruMinK  ex|>erience  thru 
three  generations  of  Kemp  family  assures  highest  quality 
nursery  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FREE  60  PAGE  CATALOG— WRITE 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries 

BOX  G-124,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 


Jsin  Ih,  ronki  of  Suciciiful  Breed, r,  Using - 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL 


e  ♦  .  for  pregngne-es .  •  •  for  better  young 

Follow  the  leod  of  twccostful  brtodon  in  oil 
ports  of  tho  country  — food  Broodor.AOE  Oil 
boforo  moting.  Thi$  blond  of  corrot  oil, 
whoot  gorm  oil  ond  "O'*  octivotod  onimol 
itorol  tuccostfully  combott  nutritionol  stor* 

Put  Broodor-ADE  Oil  in  food  of  hortos,  cot* 
tio,  twin#,  dogs,  poultry  end  fur-boorori. 
Oosog#  vorlos  occording  to  tiio  of  onimol  — 
follow  timpl#  directions  in  Bulletin  23  sent 
in  ooch  peckogo.  Orders  shipped  some  doy 
rocoivod.  Send  chock  or  money  order  for 
$1.80.  Money  bock  if  not  totisfiod.  Brood* 
I  who  hov#  tried  it  reorder  yoor  oftor  yoor. 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

south  WHITlfV,  INDIANA 


Ooporfmonf  A-3, 


EAR  TAGS 
for  LIVESTOCK 

Temper  Proof  Style 
CATTLE  silo.  Bright  plated  steel.  Easy  to  apply  and 
cannot  be  removed  without  breaking.  With  consecutive 
numbers  and  owner's  name — not  more  than  II  letters. 

100  tags— $3.7S  200  tags— $6.25 

Locking  Pllors  for  cottlo  togs — $2.00  ooch 
SHEEP  sixo.  Light,  strong  aluminum.  With  consecutive 
numbers  and  owner  s  name — not  more  than  10  letters. 

100  togs — $3.00  200  tags — $4.50 

Locking  Pllors  for  shoop  fags — $1.50  each 

SpMify  numPern  and  name  wantad  on  tag*. 

Write  for  catalog  of  other  Nt.vleH  of  F.ar  Tags.  Lar  Marker*. 
Tattoo*,  ami  Poultrv  Bandi*. 

KETCHUM  MFG.  CO..  INC. 

Dipt.  16  Laiin  Luzorno,  N.  Y. 
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for  over  a  half  centurv 


Automatic  Nelson  Patchell,  southern 

Roof  Washer  Ohio  daii'yman,  used  to 

be  just  another  guy  who 
would  run  out  in  the  rain — if  he  remem¬ 
bered — to  turn  the  cutoff  on  the  down¬ 
spout  and  shoot  the  water  into  his  cistern 
until  he  rigged  up  the  outfit  pictured 
here.  This  is  his  automatic  roof  washer. 
It  eliminates  turning  the  cut-off  valve, 
keeps  the  cistern  water  clean  and  makes 


Why  have  Skinner  Sprinklers  be-  ^ 

come  so  popular? 

More  farmers  every  day  demand,  buy,  and  use  Skinner 
Sprinklers  because  they  can  depend  upon  their  long  life  and 
trouble-free  operation  —  their  water  distribution  pattern  is 
the  best  for  scientific  crop  growth. 

Always  insist  on  Skinner  Sprinklers.  You  simply  can’t  buy 
better  crop  and  pasture  insurance. 

Write  today  for  full  information 


The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  Company 

200  Canal  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


The  first  water  off  the  roof  fills  the  drum  ;  then 
the  clean  water  goes  into  the  cistern. 


an  easier  job  of  washing  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Here’s  the  way  it  works: 

A  55-gallon  drum  catches  the  first 
water  to  come  off  the  roof.  Then,  after 
the  barrel  has  filled,  the  clean  water  flows 
into  the  cistern.  The  air  vent  in  the  top 
of  the  barrel  prevents  an  air  block  from 
fonning  inside  the  barrel  during  a  heavy 
rain,  .\fter  the  rain  the  water  leaks  out 
of  the  barrel  through  a  1/16  inch  weep 
hole  near  the  bottom  and  the  contraption 
is  ready  for  the  next  downpour. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  set  the  roof 
washer  on  blocks  so  the  bung  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel  is  handy  for  occasional 
cleaning. 


BARNES 


"PACKAGED  LINE" 
FOR  SHALLOW  OR 
DEEP  WEU  SERVICE 


High  quality.  High- 
capacity.  Packaged  for 
easy,  low-cost  installa¬ 
tion.  Works  on  either 
deep  or  shallow  wells. 
Convertible  without 
buying  extras. 


We  Hope  It’s  well  known  to  dairymen 

It’s  True  that  if  every  milk  drinker 

would  drink  more  milk,  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  get  off  the  horns  of 
their  dilemma.  Secretary  Benson  says  the 
reason  people  don’t  drink  more  milk  is 
that  it  is  too  expensive.  There’s  the  per¬ 
sonal  equation  also.  No  matter  how  smooth 
the  machinery  of  transporting,  bottling, 
pasteurizing,  and  distributing  is,  fluid  milk 
is  still  quite  perishable  and  an  unhandy 


*  How  much  time  is  wasted  pumping, 
carrying,  walking,  waiting  or  hauling 
water  to  keep  your  stock  tanks  filled.^ 
Take  a  look  at  your  water  system!  Is  it 
ample.^  Obsolete.^  Wouldn’t  a  modern, 
high-capacity  system  —  or  a  water  system 
on  the  "second”  farm  where  you  feed  — 
let  you  handle  more  stock  without  more 
labor?  At  the  least,  wouldn’t  it  let  you 
handle  your  present  head  and  cut  your 


costs?  Either  way,  you  can  take  a  big 
slice  from  youc  expenses  and  increase  the 
money  you  keep  from  the  money  you  get. 
Mad  the  coupon  below  for  interesting  and 
helpful  information  on  the  latest  in  water 
systems  and  how  to  get  the  most  from 
them. 


[  i  / 

9^1 

J 

item  to  buy,  store  and  serve.  A  good 
milk  concentrate  or  powder  similar  to  the 
frozen  fruit  juice  concentrates  we  now 
have  would  go  a  long  way  toward  increas¬ 
ing  milk  consumption.  That,  we  are  told 
on  good  authority,  is  just  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  The  new  concentrate  will  taste  like 
whole  fresh  milk  too.  The  present  form  of 
milk  [jowder,  any  veteran  can  tell  you,  is 
ptftty  sad  stuff. 


Barnes  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mansfield,  Ohio  Oakland  21,  Calif. 


Complete  line 
Voter  Syst.ms 


id.li  to  Chooi. 
Copociliai  up 


lAKNIS  MANUrACTURINO  CO.. 

*73  N.  Main  St.,  MaatRaM.  Ohia 

Q  PleMc  send  me,  free  of  charge,  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  your  water  systems. 

□  I  would  like  the  details  of  your  plan  for  pur¬ 
chasing  a  Barnes  Water  System  with  no  money 
down  and  monthly  payments. 
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MOULTON... 

FOR  BETTER  IRRIGATION! 


•  Hijhly  Portable 

•  More  Flexible 

•  Smaller  Investment 


Tlie  Moulton  Irrigation  System  has  l)een  developed 
through  many  years  of  actual  engineering  exfterience 
solving  fanners’  irrigation  problems  all  over  the 
world.. 

Moulton’s  patened  quick  coupler  affords  complete 
flexibility,  portability  and  trouble-free  gasket  seal 
even  under  extreme  conditions.  Moulton’s 
patented  locking  link  permits  pi|ie  to  l*e  Luupled  or 
uncoupled  by  using  centrally  located  carrying  handles. 

A  Moulton  System 
designed  for  any  size 
farm  provides  maximum 
efliciency  of  operation 
with  a  smaller  invest¬ 
ment.  Moulton  offers 
you  a  complete  system 
from  a  single  source: 
aluminum  portable  pipe 
and  fittings,  steel  port¬ 
able  pii>e  and  fittings, 
pumps,  power  units. 

Sprinklers,  Moulton 
wheel  move  systems 
plus  service,  quick  de¬ 
livery  and  installation 
from  one  of  two  Moul¬ 
ton  plans. 

Write  for  Information 
or  the  name  of  your  nearest  dtaltr 

MOULTON 

IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

Dept.  FS-4 

Withrow,  Mien.  •  Diehlstodt.  Miss. 


It's  easy  and  smart  to  give  THE 
FARM  Quarterly  this  Christmas. 


One  Year . C2.00 

Two  Years . C3.50 

Three  Years . CS.OO 


Your  gift  subscription  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  the  recipient  with  a 
pleasing  card. 


EMM  otrwtc  m 


cnrMTwcrM 


1.  Crop  Dryers.  2  models,  oil  or  tas 
fired. 

2.  Grain  Oryinf  Bin — 260  to  43S  bu. 
cjpgcity. 

3.  Held  and  Crib  Sheller  —  2- row 
capacity,  106  ba.  train  tank. 

4.  Crop  Drying  Fans — all  sizes,  targe 
capacity,  reversible. 

5.  Mow  and  Ear  Com  Drying  Ducts  — 
low  cost  install  in  a  few  nours. 

6.  Aeration  System — insure  safe  grain 
storage. 

7.  Screw  Conveyors-S'stKk  sections, 
assemble  any  length. 

This  is  the  outstanding  line  of 

Crop  Drying  Equipment  on  the 

market  today.  Write,  wire  or 

phone  for  complete  information. 


AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

OYSTAL  LAKE.  lUINOIS 


«oe  DtTMc  avers 


>c»»Tiow  srsTCM  vewcw  eowveron  [ 


POL  LTRY  YARD 

{Continued  from  page  16) 
the  best  treatment  won’t  prevent  their 
vacation.  The  birds  rarely  all  go  off  laying 
at  the  same  time  when  the  tendency  is 
inherited,  but  enough  of  them  will  be 
loafing  so  that  production  hits  around  45 
per  cent  when  it  should  be  above  70. 

There  is  not  much  a  fanner  can  do 
about  a  flcKk  that  is  predisposed  toward 
this  vacation  period  except  to  make  sure 
that  his  next  chicks  come  from  flocks 
which  iiavc  been  bred  for  non-pause  lay¬ 
ing.  He  (  in,  however,  avoid  throwing  the 
birds  into  a  winter  molt  by  feeding  well- 
balanced  diets  high  in  vitamin  D,  use  yel¬ 
low  corn  for  at  least  half  of  the  grain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ration,  keep  a  rack  of  bright 
alfalfa  hay  before  the  birds  at  all  times, 
and  make  sure  that  they  never  lack  food 
and  water.  The  birds  should  be  hardened 
to  cold  weather  by  keeping  the  front  of  the 
house  open  until  water  starts  to  freeze 
inside  the  coop.  Ventilate  to  keep  the  lit¬ 
ter  as  dr\-  as  possible,  and  keep  the  birds 
active  by  feeding  scratch  feed  in  the  deep 
litter. 

Mechanized  Professional  egg  candlcrs 

Egg  Grader  may  soon  be  as  outmoded 

as  candle  makers,  according 
to  a  couple  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
scientists,  .■\.  W.  Brant  and  K.  H.  Norris. 
These  men  claim  that,  except  for  measur¬ 
ing  albumen  quality,  we  have  the  testing 
equipment  right  now  to  start  the  eggs  roll¬ 
ing  down  a  wholly  mechanized  grading 
line.  Separating  eggs  aceording  to  weight 
has  b('en  solved  meehanically  for  years; 
cheeking  their  shape  can  be  done  clec- 
tronieally;  cracks  can  be  detected  by  me- 
chanieal  tapping  and  listening  de\'ires 
(just  as  the  farm  wife  has  clacked  eggs  for 
centuries) ;  shell  strength  ran  be  tested  by 
simply  putting  on  the  amount  of  stress 
which  will  break  the  weak  ones.  The  size 
of  the  air-ccll  can  be  detennined  by  meas¬ 
uring  the  absorption  of  radio-frequency 
cnergs-;  blood  spots,  yolk  color,  and  shell 
color  can  be  checked  and  the  eggs  classi¬ 
fied  by  the  use  of  the  light  transmitting, 
reflecting  or  fluorescing  properties  of  the 
egg.  Were  we  an  egg  grader,  wc  would 
take  up  mechanics.  We  fee!  that  there 
will  be  a  bright  economic  future  for  any¬ 
one  who  can  adjust  a  machine  which  is 
supposed  to  tap  an  egg  lightly  enough  to 
clack  but  not  to  crack,  and  squeeze  eggs 
hard  enough  to  eliminate  the  thin-shelled 
ones  without  crushing  every  egg  that  comes 
along. 
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SAVE  TIME 

j^hinehart 


DE-ICER 


K«vp$  large  holv  in  ica  vvvn  at  -50*  .  .  . 
400  watts  .  .  .  plastic  float  is  rustproof  .  .  . 
safafy  UL  approved  alactric  parts  m  — 

.  .  .  snap-fypa  tharmostat  ...  ail  A  Q  K 

parts  raplacaabla  I  -TaW  %J 

Order  frm  yowr  dealer  or  direct  from  factory. 

THE  RHINEHART  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 


11S9  POLK  ST. 


FOMT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 


NEW!  1955  Model 
Fox  Forage  Harvester 

with  20%  GREATER 
CAPACITY 

See  it  at  your  Fox  Dealers  or  write  for 
complete  information. 

Look  at  Fox  First  before  you  buy 
forage  harvester. 


any 


APPLETON 


pex  WISCONSIN 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


•^Better  Mothere 
te  Cheaper  Gains 
n^'MORE  Meat 


manding^ampshirea  to  get 
tliat  extra  pig  per  Utter;  more 
pounds  of  quaUty  red  meat 
per  head:  and  higher  it<>U.ir 
value  of  carcass.  K.ipid 
.  ,  Krowth.  economy  of  gain, 

rustling  abiUty  and  fine  carcasses  insure  added  profifs. 
Hanipshires  are  the  answer  to  eftirient  profitable 
quality  imrk  production.  WRITE  forr'  i' 

^  cation  of  bred  *  .^"  llRED  sows! 
Bales;  addresses  Of 
\  \  \  nearby  breeders* 

mil  1  tnb- 

scriptiontoHempehlre 
Herdsmeo  .breed  mag¬ 
azine  —  Send  $1.00  to 


#r  Ofdsf/ 
SsTt  tirts  sod 
tiratl  Lst  our 
ciperl  Yieldmen 
colfct  jrour  sstd 
stock,  St  jrour  prko 

•  a  .  s  free  terrice 

•  •  • 

tia  MHW  OT-  PEOtIA  ILUWOll  I  **'«»« 


HAMPSHIRE  SWIRE  REGISTRY 


"CAPON  —  Electric” 

Improved  New  7953 

ELECTRIC  WAY.  so  simple  chil¬ 
dren  do  it.  Commercial  year 
round  business.  Experts  make  KO 
and  over  per  hour.  Six  New 
Built-in  Improsements.  Longer 
Life  Elements.  Soft  Flexible 
Electric  Cables.  Without  tearing 
or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press  Button,  the  rooster 
Ix-comes  a  permanent  Capon.  Greater  Profits  when 
beginners  make  their  own  Elertric-.Nfade  Ciapons. 
With  Electric  Dry  Cells.  Batteries,  or  Light  SiH-ket. 
Profit  and  plea-ures  are  yours.  No  Obligation.  Free 
Bulletin  explains.  Write  to; 

HOWARD  BEUOY 

No.  25,  CEDAR  VALE,  KANSAS,  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  */2  ON  FARM  BUILDING 
COST  WITH  NATIVE  LUMBER 

The  Bclsaw  ONE-M.^N  Sawmill  pro- 
ducfs  smooth,  true-cut  lumber  from 
any  farm  wood  lot  .  .  .  EasiK 

handles  logs  8"  to  36"  in  diaiiiett  r. 

Low’-Cost  BeLsaw  can  lie  powered 
V  ssith  tractor  or  old  auto  eiigliir. 
Rr(|uirrs  no  previous  exper  ence. 
Send  postcard  today  for  complete 
information  on  how  you  ran 
save  '/]  on  farm  buildings  and 
for  price  on  the  Belsaw  ONE- 
MAN  SawTnill. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

•S7*  FIELD  BUILDING 

315  WESTPORT  ROAD.  KANSAS  CITY  11.  MO. 
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OK.  , 


CORN 

ELECTtlQ 


Dm  ptrfKt 
rttwriir'' 

Lari*  bawl  < 

Mis  with  i¥tr) 
dav  flan  top. 


-^HAIR 

ELEC 


DRYER 

ELECmC 
FWlaailaaii  rasidts  fas  tha 
^  fln-il-ha«a  ar  travatar. 
MJntaMa,  parUbla.  May 
la  lalNad  canpactty  far 
pKkhK  Hat  ar  catd  braaza 
. . .  Orias  pats,  flavas, 
iMiary.tae. 


m 


BLANKET 

AUTOMATIC 

Indy  autamatk  tamparatura 
Dial  your  camfart  on  axdusiva  I 
cautral.  Na  lumpy  tharmostats  in  I 
Washabla.  Faur  docorators'  appravalMI* 
ors.  Sinfla  and  dual  control. 


LIQUIDIZER 

MULThSmO  MOOa 

Tha  aMy  food  maehino  in  tha  world  with  spood 
marfcad  far  ovary  jab.  Boats,  Mands,  lipiiidizas, 
avan  shavas  ict.  Dans  aB  tirini  kitchan  tasks 
automaticady.  Easytadoan! 


7l 


} 


N'l 


^COFFEE  MAKER  . 

AUTOMATIC.  ELECTUC 

Makas  aithar  two  caps  or  tan  automaticaNy.  Partact 
caflM  ovary  tima.  Ra-sats  itsalf  to  kaap  brow  at  “jast 
rigbr'  driakiai  tamparatura.  $tylad  to  adorn  tha  most 
iraciaos  tabla  sattini. 


^  CHEFSTER 

AUTOMATIC,  ELECTUC 
All-parposa  “camplata  moal"  tabla  caakar, 
chalni  dish,  daap  f^.  Exdasiva  raamvabla 
tharmo-pan  far  oasy  daaniin.  Diai-A-Racipa 
Control.  Ctaar  |lau  baatprool  tap. 


^  GAD  A  BOUT 

AUTOMATIC  TAAVEL  lAOU 
Har  most  traasarad  possaasian  at  boaw  ar  away.  Bit 
iraB  alhiancy  with  fabric  saloctor  canlral.  Haadia 
folds  ItattadidaoasityiBtalwndsamacasa  far  travala^. 
AC  ar  DC.  Card  indudad.  A  must  far  tha  campus  |ir1. 


NNAPP-MON  ARCH  C  0  M  P  A  N  Y  •  •  •  S  T.  lOUIS  16,  MISSOURI 
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Visitors  from  12  states  have 
A  admired  our 
ft  RIUD  buildings!” 
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for  basamml  wall. 
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Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc.  . . . 

Burch  Plow  Works  . 

Burlinitame,  Field,  Pierce  & 

Browne  . 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  . . . . 

Butler  3If|t.  . . 

H.  D.  Campbell  Co.  . 

Campbell  Hausfeld  Co . 

Camp  Chemical  . 

J.  I.  Case  Co.  . 

Caterpillar  Tractor  . 

Champion  Corp . 

Choremaster  Division  . 

Cla.v  Kquipment  Corp . 

Clayton  &  Lambert  Co . 

Cobey  Corp.  . 

Construction  Machinery  Co... 

Continental  Motors  . 

Craine,  Inc.  . 

Crelithton  Bros . . 

Cushman  Motors  . 

Cyclone  Seeder  Co . 

Danuser  3Iarhine  Co . 

John  Deere  &  Co . . 

Deming:  Pump  Co . 

Doane  Aitricultural  Service 

Inc.  . .  . 9 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  . 

Duplex  .Mill  &  .Mfe.  Co . 

Karl.v  &  Daniel  Co.  . 

Katon  .Mf|t.  Co.  (Katon  Axle). 
Kdwards  I.aboratory  ........ 

Fairbanks  Morse  . 

Farmer  Feeder  Co.  Inc . 

Farmhand  Co.  . 

Farm  Quarterl.v  Book  Store.  . 

Ferndale  Farms  . 

Karl  Ferris  Nursery  . 

Fitchburit  Kngr.  Corp . 

Ford  Tractor  it  Implement 

Division  . 

Fox  River  Tractor  Co.  . . 

Webber  C.  French  31fgr«  Co... 
R.  L.  Frohring;  . 

Gasson’s  Poultry  Farm . 

Gehl  Bros.  Mf*.  Co . 

(ieneral  Klectric  Co . 

(iolden  Rule  Hatchery  . . 

The  B.  V,  Goodrich  Co.  . 

The  Good.vear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  Inc.  .  .  2nd 

Gorman-Rupp  Co . .  .  .1 

tiravely  Motor  Plow  Co . 

Habco  Mfgf.  Co . 

Hahn,  Inc.  . 

Hall  Bros.  Hatcher.v,  Inc.  . . . 
Hampshire  Swine  Reitistry... 

Hardie  Mfg;.  Co.  . 

Jos.  Harris  Co.  Inc.  . 

Hartzell  Propelier  Fan  Co.... 

The  Heil  Company  . . 

Helix  Corp . 


*Price  based  on  first  quality  matericis,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality, 


D.  W.  Oiian  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Dpekasit.  Inc. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener 


gives  Mr.  Canada  the  space  he 
needs  and  his  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ment:  “I’d  use  Rilco  rafters  every 
tim^”  is  echoed  across  the  coun¬ 
try  by  thousands  of  other  satisfied 
owners  of  Rilco  buildings. 

For  fast  construction  .  .  .  low 
finished  cost,  Rilco  rafters  are 
laminated  of  kiln-dried  selected 
West  Coast  Douglas  Fir,  perma¬ 
nently  bonded  with  waterproof 
glue,  factory  cut-to-length,  drilled 
and  shipped  with  connecting 
hardware.  Before  you  build,  check 
Rilco!  Mail  coupon  for  catalog. 


#“We’re  mighty  proud  of  those 
Rilco  buildings  of  ours.  Visitors 
from  12  states  and  even  from 
Africa  have  stopped  to  admire 
and  ask  questions  about  them,” 
says  Mr.  Canada. 

Attached  to  Mr.  Canada’s 
Rilco  barn  is  a  Rilco  Tied  Arch 
Building,  20'  x  20',  used  for  feed 
storage.  Adjoining  a  corner  of  the 
barn  is  another  Rilco  Tied  Arch 
Building.  This  one,  24'  x  30',  he 
uses  for  milk  house  and  for  office 
space. 

Rilco’s  post-free  construction 


Paper  .Machine  Co.  . 

Peirsnii-Mnore  Co.  Inc . 

Perfect  Circle  Corp.  . 

Pioneer  HiBred  Corn  Co.  .  .  . 

Plastex  Corp.  . 

Portland  Cement  As«nr.  ... 
Potash  Rock  Co.  of  America 


Ralston  Purina  Co.  . 

Rebo  .Mfg;.  Co.  Inc . 

Reynolds  Metals  Co,  . 

The  Rhinehart  Co.  .  .  . 

Rilco  Laminated  Products  Co. 

Robson  Seed  Farms  . 

Roselawn  Poultry  . 

Roto-Hoe  &  Spra.ver  Co . 

Rototiller  Inc.  . 


Safexard  Div.  . 

Scott’s  Farm  Seed  Co.  .. 
Jos.  K.  Seaxram  A  Sons 
Seaman  Motors,  Inc. 
Security  Mfif.  Co. 
Shur-Rane  Irrieation  Corp 
Skinner  Irrigr  Co. 

Smith  Agri.  Chemical  Co. 
South  .Michigan  Nursery 
Spohn  Medical  Co.  .... 
K.  R.  Squibb  A  Sons  . . . 

State  of  Florida  . 

Sudsburv  Corp.  . 

Sunbeam  Corporation  .... 
Sunbeam  Hatcher.v  . 


Tiger  Tractor  Co.  .  90 

Tip  Top  Klectric  Products  .  92 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  A  Pump  Co.  88 
Turkey  Ridge  .  125 

r.  S.  Steel  Co . 75 

United  Steel  Fabricators  .  118 

Vickers  Inc.  .  105 

Jos.  A.  Vogei  Co . -  110 

R.  M.  Wade  Co . 118 

Wagner  Iron  Works  .  Ill 

Waldor  Green  Houses  .  109 

West  Coast  Lumbermans*  Assn.  35 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.  .  84 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Foundation  IKi 

Wisconsin  Motor  Corp .  113 

Woodbine  Farms  .  120 

Wood  Products  Co .  92 


<  One  of  Mr.  Canada's 
prise  Holstein  bulls, 
out  of 

"Treasure  Model", 


for  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  yovr 
local  lumber  deoler. 


Yardley  Plastice  Co. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

2508  Rrst  Notional  Bonk  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,Minn. 

•  Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Bam  Catalog  and 
information  on  following  farm  buildings: 

□  Two-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  One-Story  Barns  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 
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As  in  any  other  production  operation,  efficiency  on  the 
farm  is  controlled  by  three  principal  factors  —  type  of 
equipment,  methods  and  practices,  and  plant  facilities. 
Today’s  modern  farmers  are  utilizing  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment  and  are  following  the  latest  recom¬ 
mended  practices  in  crop  and  stock  production.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  they  are  not  obtaining  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  and  results  because  they  are  operating 
in  an  obsolete  plant — the  farm  buildings  are  outmoded 
and  do  not  conform  to  the  needs  of  modern  equipment 
and  methods.  Martin  Farm  Buildings  are  designed  to 
meet  this  need  for  a  modern  farm  plant.  They  are 
designed  to  meet  efficiently  the  purpose  for  which  in¬ 
tended — to  eliminate  crop  losses  and  waste  of  labor. 


Assures  the  finest  qualit)  grass  or  corn  silage  without 
loss  from  spoilage  or  freezing.  Withstands  the  high 
pressures  of  grass  silage.  Modern  design,  all  steel  con¬ 
struction  for  a  lifetime  of  efficient  use. 


PROTECT  VALUABLE  STOCK  AND 
EQUIPMENT  WITH  LOW-COST, 
FIRE-PROOF,  PERMANENT  SHELTER 


Farm  tools,  crops  and  stock  are  in 
constant  jeopardy  when  stored  in  out¬ 
moded  fire-traps.  Martin  offers  three 
types  of  modern,  all-steel,  fire-proof 
buildings  each  of  which  is  adaptable 
for  cattle  or  stock  housing,  implement 
storage,  work  shop  or  other  farm 
shelter  and  housing  requirements. 


WOOOCTS  CO.PO.MIOX 

..... 


martin  STEEt 
2003  Lonqvi*'**  ‘ 
Please  send  me 
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Hitch  this  4-bottom  MM  Hi-Klearance  plow  to  the  new  UB  tractor  and  count  your 
savings  in  time,  fuel,  and  a  better  job  done!  “New  car”  driving  ease,  Uni-Matic 
hydraulic  implement  control,  and  a  big  reserve  of  high-compression  4-plow  power 
make  tough  field  jobs  a  cinch.  A  choice  of  gasoline  or  LP  gas  models  lets  you  farm 
with  jw/r  lowest  cost  fuel . . .  boosts  your  savings  every  hour  you  work. 


WORK-TEST  THESE  NEW  TRACTORS 
AND  iff  WHY  THEY’RE  AHEAD! 

3-plow  ZB  and  4-plow  UB  tractors  take 

a  big,  NEW  cut  at  farming  costs! 


3  front  end  types  to  fit  your  farm  •  • .  your  crops! 


TYPE  U 

Dual  front  whtols 


TYPE  N 

Singit  front  whtti 


TYPE  E 

Wide  odjustabfo 
front  wheels 


Ask  ycur  MM  dealer  to  show  you 
right  on  your  own  farm,  how  much 
more  these  new  MM  tractors  can  do! 


Minneapolis-Moline 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINN. 


